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After the most pei severing leseaiches of all the writers on 
Shakespeaie, during more than a century, it is strange that no 
story has come to light which can have supplied the great poet 
with his raw material, even to the extent that Gieen’s Pan- 
dosto ” served his pui*f)ose m the “ Winter’s Tale,” or Lodge’s 
“Rosalind” in *‘As You Like it” It seems likely that he 
diew his facts and the thiead of his stoiy fiom seveial publica- 
tions and occurrences of or about the time, and was not con- 
siderably indebted to any single original Thus Florio’s Mon- 
taigne, published in 1603 — a book, of which Shakespeare’s own 
copy is intheBiitish Museum^ — has been followed pi etty im- 
plicitly as regards the speech of Gonzalo in act 11 , scene i , and 
the passage is foi that reason leprinted below , and again it 
appears to me worth suggesting that another volume which 
Shakespeare in all probability read — or at any rate which was 
very well known to the author (01 authors) of “Pericles,” the 
“Pattern of Painful Adventures,” may have supplied a hint, 
where the description is so vividly given, in the fourth chaptei , 
of the shipwreck of Apollonius, Prince of Tyre, on the coast of 
Pentapolis Douce’s remaik (“ Illustr of Shakespeare,” 1 5), 
seems to me much to the purpose here — ” Seveial contempo- 
rary naiiatives of the above event [voyage of Sir George Som- 
nei-s] were published, which Shakespeare might have consulted, 
and the conversation of Hit time might have furnished, or at 
least suggested, some paiticulais, that aie not to he found tn any 
of the printed accounts ’’ 

In ** Green’s Tu Quoque,” 1614 (Ilazhtt’s Dodslcy, \i 187), 
Bubble says, when his master speaks of going to sea -- 
**To sea^ Lord Hess us ! metJunhs I tie ar of a itmpest altutdji ” 

It seems to have been a tempestuous period The play heie cited 
was written and acted some time befoie 1614. 


1 An account of tins precious volume was given m a pamphlet published 
by Sir Frederic Madden, 8°, 1838 
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The case seems veiy diffeient with lespect to Jacob Ayier’h 
Schone Sidea,” which theie is not the most distant pit- 
tance for treating as a foimdation-play, oi even an analogue, 
since any lesemblances which aie to be observed between it and 
the “ Tempest ” aie leadily to be explained, as Mr Dyce pointed 
out, *‘by supposing that, so fai as the incidents m question aie 
concerned, both dramas had a common soiuce ” But it has 
occiured to me as possible that the lesemblances between the 
English and Geiman plays may have arisen fiom Ayier having 
had access to some MS copy of Shakcspeaie’s diama tians« 
mitted abioad, or taken there by an English company foi lepie- 
senlation, 

Mr Dyce, m his levised edition, speaks of the ^‘TempC't as 
written in the authoi^s latest style and it is not quite easy 
theiefore to understand why it was allowed to occupy the 
eailiest place in the senes 

Ofcoiusp, Mr Himtei’s admnableand cliaiming ‘^Disquisi- 
tion on the Tempest,'* as incmpoiated with his “Ke^v lilustia- 
tions of Shakespeaie,” 1845, ought to be always lead by all 
students of the play But it is propei to point out that 
one of the aiguments bi ought to beai by Mi Eluntei upon 
the subject, when he is ti>ing to establish the “Tempest” 
as an eaily jilay—namely, that Shakespeare would not have 
alluded to Raleigh’s tiact on Guiana, punted in 1596, if it had 
not been then a quite lecent publication — seems to be contro- 
verted somewhat by the cncumstance that m the complete Ukt 
of the “ Meuy Wives of Wmdsoi,” as first printed m 1623, the 
poet mseits a lefcience to this very Guiana, -which does not 
occui in the fiist sketch of 1602 




I. Search for the Island of Lam- 
pedusa. 

[Fio?h Hatingtofs ^^Aiwstof 1591; Canto xli ] 

A FRENDLY gale at fiist their lourney fitted, 

And bare them from the shore full fane away 
But afterward within a little season, 

The wind discouerd his deceipt and treason. 

First from the poop, it changed to the side, 

Then to the prore, at last it wherled round, 

In one place long it neuer would abide, 

Which doth the Pilots wit and skill confound : 

The surging wanes swell still m highei piide, 

While Proteus flocke did more and more abound, 
And seeme to them as many deaths to threaten, 

As that ships sides with dmers wanes are beaten 

Now in their face the wind, straight in their backe, 
And forward this, and backward that it blowes, 

Then on the side it makes the ship to cracke, 

Among the Manners confusion growes ; 

The Master rume doubts, and present wracke, 

For none his will, nor none his meaning knowes, 

To whistle, becken, crie, it nought auailes, 

Soratime to strike, somtime to turne their sailes 
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But none there was could heaie, nor sec, noi maike. 
Their eares so stopt, so dazeld weie their eyes. 

With weather so tempestuous and so darke, 

And black thick clouds, that with the storme did ii'-e 
Fro whence somtime gieat gastly flames did spaike. 
And thunderclaps, that seenid to lend the skies . 
Which made them in a manner deafc and blind, 

That no man vndei stood the Masters mind. 

Nor lesse, nor much lesse feat full is the sound. 

The cruell tempest in the tackle makes, 

Yet each one for himsclfe some busnesse found, 

And to some speciall office him betakes : 

One this vntide, anothei that hath bound, 

He the Mam bowdmg, now resti antes, now slakes * 
Some take an oare, some at the pumpe take panic. 
And powie the sea into the sea agame. 

Behold a horrible and hideous blast, 

That Boreas fiom his frozen lips doth send, 

Doth backward foice the sayle against the mast, 

And makes the wanes vnto the skies ascend : 

Then brake their oares and ruddei eke at last, 

Now nothing left from tempest to defend, 

So that the ship w^as swaid now quite aside, 

And to the waues laid ope her naked side. 

Then all aside the staggring ship did reele, 

For one side quite beneath the water lay, 

And on the tother side the verie keele, 

Aboue the water plaine discerne you may. 

Then thought they al hope past, & down they kneele 
x\nd vnto God to take their soules they pray, 

Worse danger grew then this, when this was past, 

By meanes the ship gan after leake so fast 

The wind, the waues, to them no respite gaue, 

But readie eu’rie houre to ouerthrow them, 
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Oft they wer hoist so high vpon the wane, 

They thought the middle region was below them 
Oft times so low the same their vessel draue, 

As though that Caron theie his boat would show the 
Scant had they time and powie to fetch their bieath 
All things did threaten them so present death. ’ 

Thus all that night they could haue no release, 

But when the morning somewhat nearer drew, ^ 

And that by course, the furious wind should cease 
(A strange mishap) the wind then fiercer grew 
And while their troubles more and moie mciease, 
i:>enold a rocke stood plainly in then vew, 

And right vpon the same the spitefull blast 
Baie them perforce, which made them all agast 

Yet did the master by all meanes assay, 

1 0 steare out roomer, or to keepe aloofe, 

Or at the least to strike sailes if they may 
As in such danger was for their behoofe 
git now the wind did beare so great a sway 
■tlis enterprises had but little proofe : 

At kst with stnuing yard and all was tome, 

And part thereof into the sea was borne 


I ben each man saw all hope of safetie past, 
No meanes there was the vessell to direct. 

No heipe there was, but all away are cast, 
Wherefore their common safetie they neo*lect 
But out they get the ship-boat, and in hast, ’ 
Each man therein his life stnues to protect, 

Of king, nor Princfe no man taks heed or note. 
But well was he could get him in the bote 




2. The supposed original of the Speech 
of Gonzalo, A ct //., Scene i . 

\^F7 om Floj s Montaigne^ A X03 ] 


“ '^HEY [Lycurgiis and Plato] could not nna 
J- gine a genuitie so puie and simple, as we 
see It by expenence, nor ever belee\e our socielic 
might be maintained with so little aitc and humane 
combination. It is a nation, would I answeie Plato, 
that hath no kinde of tiafhke, no knowledge of 
letters, no intelligence of numbeis, no name of magis- 
tiate, nor of politike superioritie , no vse of service, 
, of riches, or of poverty , no contracts, no successions, 
no dividences, no occupation but idle, no respect 
of kinred, but common , no apparrell but naturall, 
no manuring of lands, no vse of wine, come, or 
mettle The very words that import lying, false- 
hood, treason, dissimulation, covetousnes, envie, 
detraction, and pardon, were never heard of amongst 
them How dissonant would hee finde his imaginary 
commonwealth from this perfection > 

Hos natura modos frimum dedit. 

Nature at first vpnse 
These manners did devise. 
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SPEECH OF GONZALO 


Fultbermore, they live in a country of so exceed- 
ing pleasant and tempeiate situation, that as my 
testimonies have tolde me it is very raie to see a 
sicke body amongst them , and they have further 
assuied me, they never saw any man theie, shaking 
with the palsie, toothlesse, with e}es dropping, or 
crooked and stooping thiough age 



‘^Thl Ilii^toiy of PanJosto,” by that i»ieatly ovei-estimatcil 
wiiter, Robeit Greene, toimed the skeleton gioundwoik out of 
which Shakespeaie constructed his own veiy diffeient pioduc- 
tion Pandosto fust appealed in 15 88 
But theie is little doubt that, in wiitinfif the Wiutei’s 'fale/’ 
the authoi had also an eye to Gascoigne’s paiaj)luase of the 
* * Phoemssis ” of Euripides, presented at Gray’s Inn in 1506, and 
printed among the works of that mteicstmg old Makei, 15731 
1575, 1587, and as edited m 1869-70 
As regards the charactei of Autolycus, it is a mallei forspecu- 
lation whethei Shakespeaie had not in his lecollection that 
extraordinarily curious production by Thomas Newbeiy, 

Book of Dives Pragmaticus,” 1563, lepiinted m Mi lluth's 
** Fugitive Tiacts,” 1875 



MR COLLIRR^S JNTRODUCTIOM 


The more we become acc|iiamtecl with the sources 
fiom which Shakespeaie denve<l the plots of his 
diamas, the more loom we find to wondei at the 
extent, power, and vaiiety of his genius Wo cannot 
justly estimate Ins excellence without the knowledge 
which this publication is intended to fuinisln 

Those who aie best infoimcd legaiding the produc- 
tions of his contemporaiies and avals are most ready 
to admit his immeasurable superioiity to all of them. 
He seems gicatei by compaiison than when judged of 
by his own positive and sepaiate nieiits , and this posi- 
tion will be completely established by the instance 
befoie us 

Robert Gieene was a man who possessed all the 
advantages of education , he w^as a graduate of both 
universities, he was skilled m ancient learning and in 
modern languages, he had, besides, a prolific imagina- 
tion, a lively and elegant fancy, and a grace of expres- 
sion rarely exceeded, yet let any peison w^ell acquainted 
with “ The Winter's Tale '' read the novel of ‘‘ Pando- 
sto,” upon which it was founded, and he will be struck 
at once with the vast pre-eminence of Shakespeare, and 
with the admirable manner in which he has converted 
materials supplied by another to his own use. The 
bare outline of the story (with the exception of Shake- 
speare’s miraculous conclusion) is neaily the same in 
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both , but this IS all they have in common, and Shake- 
speare may be said to have scarcely adopted a single 
hint for his descriptions, oi a line for his dialogue;^ 
while m point of passion and sentiment Gieene is cold, 
formal, and artificial : the very oppo'.ite of e\ery thing 
in Shakespeaie 

It is fair to observe, however, that Greene ceased 
to write not long after Shakespeaie had commenced 
his career Greene died m Septembei 1592, and the 
plausible conjectuie seems to be, that by this date 
Shakespeare had not composed any of his gi eat woiks, 
and had probably not wiitten anything oiigmal fm 
the stage piior to the yeai 1588 01 1589 All the 
known facts regarding the life of Gieene may lie found 
m the preliminary matter to the Rev IMi Dyce's 
excellent edition of Greene’s Poetical Woiks He 
was certainly an author m 1584, and peihaps before 
that date It is a point not hitheilo touched, that 
there was, perhaps, an earlier impiession of Pam 
dosto” than any yet discoveied, but it depends not 
upon obvious facts or mfeiences, but upon minute 
circumstances not worth detailing, and upon a close 


^ Some verbal lesemblances and tnfling obligations have been 
incidentally pointed out by the commentatois in tlu*u notes to 
^‘The Wmtei’s Tale ” One of the pimcipal ins&tanccs occius m 
Act IV sc 3, where Flonzel says — 

*'The gods tliemsclvcs, 

Humbling their deities to love, h i,\t taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them fupiter 
Became a bull and bellow’d , the gieen Neptune 
A ram and bleated , and the fire-rob’d god, 

Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain. 

As I seem now Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rare 
Nor in a way so chaste ” 

This (says Malone) is taken almost liteially from the mwelA 
'when, in fact, the resemblance merely consists in the atlopticm by 
Shakespeare of part of the mythological knowledge supplied by 
Greene “The Gods above disdame not to love %u>men be- 
neath Phoebus liked Sibilla ; Jupiter, To ; ami why not 1 then 
Fawnia ? The resemblance is anything but literal 
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obseivation of the eiiois of the pi ess whichy in the 
edition of 158S, appear to be those which woukl be 
made by a compositoi engaged lathei upon a repimt 
than upon a maniiscupt ^ It is a ^\eii ascertained 
fact, that theie must liave been an earlier edition of 
one of the same auihods pieces (a Qui]> for an Up- 
stait Couitiei^^) than any that has come down to us. 

As the means of companson, page by page, and 
scene by scene, are now atfordcd to the reader, it is 
not necessaiy to point out the paiticular instances in 
which Shakespeaie ioliows or difteis fiom his onginal 
The vanation m the conclusion has aiieady been 
mentioned * nothing can well be more lame, unsatis 
factoiy, and even offensive than the winding up of 
Gieenc's novel, wheie he makes Panclosto fust fail 
despeiately and giossly m love with Ins own dauglitei, 
and then, without any adequate motive, commit sui- 
cide Heie the genius ot Shakespeaie tiiumpheo 
over all competition he saw at once how the preced- 
ing incidents might be conveited to a great dramatu 
and moral purpose, the most pathetic and the most 
beautiful In other places the skill and judgment of 
our great dramatist aie scaicely less conspicuous: as, 
for instance, in the veiy outset of his play, where he 
repiesents Polixenes (the Egistus of the novel) as 
previously piepared to take Ins departure in his ships, 
which had only, therefore, to weigh anchor ; while, in 
Greene’s novel the determination of the visitor to quit 
the kingdom of Ins royal friend is sudden, and all hi', 
vessels have to be got ready on the instant. The 
variation in the time of the disclosiue of the decision 


^ Ml D>ce (Gieene’s Woiks, n 242) pnnts fiom an edition 
of Pando&to/' as late as 1694 a ‘Move-passion,*’ addiessed by 
Doiastus to Fawnia, observing that he had met with it m no 
earhei impiession The poem is unquestionably old, and it may 
possibly have been taken from the earliest, and now lost, edition 
of “ Fandosto.” 
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of the Oracle may also be noticed as a pi oof of the 
knowledge Shakespeaie possessed of diamatic effect 
It IS, nevertheless, to be admitted, that a meie prose 
narrative and an acting drama would lequiie different 
treatment 

Steevens coriectly stated Rem to the Win- 

ter’s Tale”) that 'Hhe parts of An tig onus, Ihiuhna, and 
Autolicus, are of Shakespeaie’s own invention but 
he ought to have added the ShcphcKrs son to the 
list, and he committed a stiange blundei (which 
shews that he had lead Greene’s voik with \ciy little 
attention), when he asseited that the f.eontes of 
Shakespeaie is the Egistus of the novel Pand osto is 
Leontes, and Egistus is Pohvcnes None of the 
other commentators coirected the enou op ]>eihaps, 
were able to do so, from not having taken the tiouble 
to go through the incidents in the ongmal sloiy, ami 
to compaie them with those of the play. 

There is one circumstance that ought not to be 
passed over without obseivalion, and it will seive to 
strengthen the position, that ^"The TemiicNt” was pio- 
duced anteiior to the ‘‘Wintei s Tale ” I'he Rev. Jvfi 
Huntei, if he has not established that The I'cmpest ” 
was wntten m 1596 (“Disquisition on the Scene. 
Origin, Date, &c of The Tempest,” p. Hj), ha^ at all 
events shewn that it vas written eaiher than i6ii. to 
which yeai Malone assigns both Hand 'FIk' \\ inter’s 
Tale.” (“Shakespeaie,” by Boswell, n. 296.) Now, the 
reason for the opinion, that “ The WmtePs 'Pale ' was 
posterior in composition to “ The Tempest ” is this — 
that, in his novel of “ Pandosto ” Greene desrnhes the 
turning adrift of Fawma (the Peidito of Shakespeare) 
at sea in a boat, very much in the same manner as 
Prospero describes what had happened to himself and 
Miranda under similar ciicumstanccs, Shakespeare 
having already employed this species of mciclent in 
“The Tempest/’ was obliged to vary it m “The Winter's 
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Tale,” or he probably ha%^e follow ed Greene s 

description, which is certainly one of the pietliest 
and most natural portions of his nairative Shake- 
speare, also, without any very appaient reason, reverses 
the scene his play opens in Sicily, and Perdita is 
exposed on the coast of Bohemia, while Gicene's 
novel begins in Bohemia, and Fawnia is found by the 
old Shepherd on the coast of Sicily Bohemia is, 
howevei, over and over again spoken of by Greene as 
a maritime country, and Shakespeare, supposing he 
knew bcttei, did not think it worth while to disturb 
the popiilai notion. We have the evidence of Taylor, 
the water-poet, in his Travels to Prague,” that in 
1620 it was not considered a piece of very unusual 
Ignorance m an Aldeiinan of London not to be aware 
that ‘‘a deet of ships” could not arnve at a poit of 
Bohemia 

Band os to ” appeals to have been extraordinarily 
popular, and Mr Dyce enumerates twelve editions ; 
to these at least two otheis are to be added, with 
which he was not acquainted, viz. in 1609 and 1632, 
No doubt several more have been lost, as we do not 
find it to have been repnnted between 1588 and 1607, 
a period during which it would probably have been 
most attractive The only known copy of the edition 
of 1588 IS m the British Museum; but it is defective 
in one place, and vc have necessarily been compelled 
to complete om impi ession from a later copy. Whether 
the story were Ine invention of Greene, or whether, as 
was not unusual with him, he adopted it fiom a foreign 
language, cannot now be ascertained , but it is not 
known abroad m any other form than that m which it 
has been received from this country. 

It will not be out of place to take some notice here 
of a pioduction, which is asserted by the bookseller 
to have come fiom the pen of this prolific author ; 
but at all events he could have had nothing to do 
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with tlie title-page, which ziins thus, — ^ciieents 
Yision * Written at the mutant of his death Conte} n- 
ing a penitent passion foi the folly ot his Vcn sero 
sed seno. Imprinted at London foi I'humas New- 
man, and aie to be soiild at his shop in Ficetesticete, 
in Saint Dunstons ChuichyauL’ It is in 4‘\ and in 
black letter, but without date, thoiign we need not 
hesitate m assigning it to the close of It is 

autobiographical, which lendeis the tiact more in- 
teresting, and m the acldiess to the leadcis, Cieene 
expiesses deep regiet that his lightci pieces laid ever 
been published, adding, ‘'Many things I ha\et\iotc 
to get money, which I could othenvise i\ihh supplest : 
povertie is the fathei of innumeuible iniiimitiehd’ 
The first poem^ is called ‘'Cieenes Ode on the 
Vanitie of Wanton Wntings,’’ which alter si\ intro- 
ductoiy lines, thus speaks of himself undei the name 
ofTytirus — 

Telling m his song how r,iue 
Phillis eic-biowes and hn haiu* 

How hii tace past all suppose^ 

Foi white Lillies ' foi led Rosc^ 

Though he soimdtMl on the hiK 
Such fond passions as louc w iK, 

That all the Swames that fouldcd b> 

Flockt to heaie his haiinome, 

And vowed by Pan that 1 ytnus 
Did Poet-Iike his loucs disciisse , 

That men might leaine mickle good 
By the veidict of his mood, 

Y et olde Menalcas ouei ag\l, 

That many winteis there had WMg\!, 

Sitting by and hearing tins, 

Said, their wordes weic all amisse,” Ac. 

The ode is followed by a prayer full of seif-re 
pioach, and afterwards the author rq>rescnts liimself 
as lying down upon his bed, and m a vision seeing 

' [The poems m “Greene’s Vision” not puiUccl by Dyce .lie 
given in Mi Huth’s volume of Piefaces, 1S74, pp. 128-37.1 
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Chaucei and Gowei, both of whom he descnbc'^ in 
verse. The poi trait of Chaucci urns thus;— 

Ills statin e was not \eiy tall, 

Leanc he was, his legs weic small, 

Hoscl w ilhin a stock of led , 

A buttond bonnet on his head, 

Fiom undei wdiich did hang, I weene, 

Sdvei hanes both hught and sheene 
His beaid was while, Inmmed umnd, 

Ills countenance blithe and meny foniub 
A slecwelesse ncLel, laige and wide, 

With man} pleighfs and shuts side, 

Of w'atei chainlet did he weaie. 

A whittell by Ins belt he bcaie 
His shoes weie coined, !>ioa<I befoie; 

His inckbouie at his side he W’-oie, 

And in Ins hand he boie a booke 
Tims did this aiintient poet loohe 

The Dcscnption of Tohn GowtH’ may be found 
extracted m “ Faithei Particulais legaiding Shake- 
speaic and his Works, p. 35 Both are curious, as 
they 'tvere piobably deiived fiom some then existing 
painting or illumination, not now known In the 
course of the tract Gieene acknowledges various 
Avoiks, but he especially lepuJiates “The Cobbler of 
Canterbury,’^ wdiich had been falsely attributed to 
him He speaks of his “Never too Late,” punted 
in 1590, and of his “ Mourning Garment,” as if it 
%Yere then in the press , but according to Mr Dyce 
It had been printed two years before Greene’s 
“ Repentance,” the title of which is also introduced, 
bears date in 1592. Chaucei and Gower discuss the 
merits and vices of Greene’s pi eductions, and King 
Solomon is called in as an umpire, who exhorts 
Greene to abandon folly and to seek wisdom. 



PANDOSTO. 


IF THE TRIUMPH 

OF TIME. 

WIIERELV IS DESCOFARED 

by a pleasant Histone, that althougli by the meaner 
of sinistei foitiine, Tuith may be C()nroaled 
yd by 7)mc in s/>/y/d of if 

most nianifcsfiv roimuW. 

Pleasant for age to aiwydc dioxosie though h'Sy 
profitable for youth to cbchue othei ^^anton 
pastimes, and bringing to both a de- 
sued i on tent, 

Tcmpoiis filia veutas 

IT By Pobert Oieene, Maistei of Ait 
m Cambudge 


Omne tulit piinctum qiu mi'^ciut \ tile j 


Inapnnted at London by Thomas 0 >wi» foi T/a■<ma^ 
Caiman, dwelling at the Signe of the Bd>h\ 
neeie vnto the Noilh dooie of Paules. 

15S8. 



TO THE GENTLEMEN READERS 
HEALTH 


The paiiltnng Poet Aphramus, being blamed for 
troublinge the Empci or Trajan with so many doting 
Toems^ adventured notwithstanding, stil to present 
him with rude and homely veises, excusing himselfe 
with the couitesie of the Emperoui, which did as 
fiiendly accept, as he fondly offeid So Gentlemen, 
if any condemne my rashnessefoi troubling your eares 
with to many unlearned Pamphlets I will straight 
shioud my selfe under the shadowe of your courtesies, 
and with A/Zim/nus lay the blame on you as well foi 
frendly reading them, as on my selfe for fondly pen- 
ning them Hoping though fond cuuous, or rather 
cuinsh backbiteis breathe out slaunderous speeches • 
yet the courteous Readers (whom I feare to offend) 
wii requite my traveil, at the least with silence and 
in this hope I rest wishing you health and happines. 

Robert Greene 



TO IHF 

RIGHT HONORABLE GEORGE CLIFFORD. 

EARLE OF CUMBLRI-AM), 

ROBERT GREENL. 

JVisheth i/icnme of Honour and Wifvt 


The Rascians (right honoiable) 'when by long ga/nig 
against the Siinne, they become halfe bhnde, locoici 
their sightes by looking on the blacke f.oade-sione 
Unicornes being glutted with biousing on loots of 
Licquons, shaipen then stonucks with tiushing bitter 
giasse 

Alexander vouchsafed as well to smile at the cioked 
picture of Vulcan, as to wondci at the cninou^ coun- 
terfeite of Venus The minde is sometimes delighted 
as much with small tiifles as with sumptuous tiuimphs^ 
and as wel pleased with heaimg of Pans homely fan- 
cies, as of Hercules renowmed laboures 

Syllie Baucis coulde not seive Jupitci in a silvei 
plate, but in a woodden dish, A1 that honour Isscu- 
lapius, decke not his shnne with Icweis, Apollo gives 
Oracles as wel to the poor man for his mite, as to the 
rich man for his treasure. The stone lilcbites is not 
so much liked for the colour, as for vcrlue, and giftes 
are not to be measured by the worth, but by the will 
Mison that unskilful! Painter of Greece, adventured 
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to give unto Darius the shielde of Pallas, so loughhe 
shadowed, as he smiled moie at the foihe of the man, 
then at the impeifection of his arte So I present 
unto youi honoui the tiiumph of time, so ludeiie 
finished, as I feaie your honoui wil lathei fiowne at 
my mipudencie, then laugh at my ignoiancie : But I 
hope my willing minde shal excuse my slendei skill, 
and yoiu honoui s cuitesie shadowe my rashnes. 

They which feare the biting of vipeis do cane in 
then hands the plumes of a Phoenix Phydias diewe 
Vulcan sitting m a chair of Ivoiy. Cassais crow duist 
nevei ciy, Ave^ but when she was peaiked on the 
CapitolL And I seeke to shioiide this imperfect 
Pamphlet under your honoui s pationage, doubting 
the dint of such invenomed vipeis, as seeke ivith then 
slaimdeious leproches to carpe at al, being oftentimes, 
most unlearned of all , and assure myseife, that your 
honoui s lenowmed valure, and vertuous disposition 
shall be a sufficient defence to piotect me from the 
Poisoned tongues of such scorning Sycophants, hoping 
that as Jupitei vouchsafed to lodge m Philemons 
thatched Cotage * and Phillip of JMacedon, to take a 
bundle of giapes of a country pesant, so I hope your 
honour, measuring my woike by my will, and wayghmg 
moie the mmd than the matter, will when you have 
cast a glaunce at this toy, with Mmeiva, under your 
golden Target couer a deformed Owle. And in this 
hope I rest, wishing unto you, and the vertuous Coun- 
tesse your wife, such happy successe as your honoui s 
can desire, or I imagine 

Youi Lordships most duetifully to commaunde 

HoBERT Greene. 




The Histoyic of Dorastiis and 
Fa'iimia. 


A mong al the passions wheie\Mth humane mmdes 
aie perplexed, there is none that so ^eallcth with 
lestlesse despight, as the infectious soaic ol IcaloiMc : 
for all other griefes are eythei to bee appeased with 
sensible perswasions, to be cined with wholesome 
counsel, to be lelieved in want, or by tuict of time 
to be worne out, (lealousie only excepted) which is so 
sawsed with suspitious doiilites, and pnu hing nnsluist, 
that whoso seekes by friendly counsaile to lasc out this 
hellish passion, it fooithwith suspected tliai hegeveih 
this advise to cover his owne guilimesse Yea, who 
so IS payned with this restlesse torment doubteth all, 
dystrusteth him-selfe, is alwayes frosen with feme, and 
fired with suspition, having that wherein consisteth all 
his joy to be the breeder of his misene YYa, it is 
such a heavy enemy to that holy estate of matrimony, 
sowing betweene the married couples such tleadly 
seedes of secret hatred, as Love being once rased out 
by spightful distrust, theie oftensiieth bloiidy revenge, 
as this ensuing Hystorie manifestly proo\cth * wiierem 
Pandosto (fuiiously incensed by caiisclesse lealousie) 
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piocuied the death of his most loving and loyall wife, 
and his owne eiidlesse soiiow and miseiy. 

In the Countrey of Bohemia there raygned a King 
called Pandosto, whose fortunate successe in wanes 
against his foes, and boiintifull curtesie tow aides his 
fnendes in peace, made him to be gieatly feared and 
loved of all men. This Pandosto had to Wife a Ladie 
called Beiiaria, by birth royall, learned by education, 
faire by natuie, by vertues fiimous, so that it was Iiaici 
to judge whether hei beautic, foitune, or vcitue, wmne 
the gieatest commendations These tw^o lincked 
together in peifect love, led then lives with such 
fortunate content, that their Subjects greatly lejoyced 
to see then quiet disposition. They had not beene 
man led long, but Foitune (willing to increase their 
happmes) lent them a sonne, so adorned with the gifts 
of natuie, as the peifection of the Childe greatly aug- 
mented the love of the parentes, and the joys of their 
commons , in so much that the Bohemians, to shewe 
then inw^ard joyes by outwaide actions, made Bone- 
fires and tuumphs throughout all the Kmgdome, 
appointing Jiistes and Turneyes foi the honour of 
their young Pimce whethei resorted not onely his 
Nobles, but also divers Kings and Princes which were 
his neighbours, willing to shew^e their friendship they 
ought to Pandosto, and to win fame and glory by 
their prow^esse and valour. Pandosto, whose minde 
w^as fraught with princely liberality, entertayned the 
Kings, Princes, and noble men with such submisse 
curtesie and magnifical bounty, that they all sawe how 
wullmg he was to gratifie their good wils, making a 
feast for Subjects, which continued by the space of 
tw^entie dayes , all w^hich time the Justes and Turneys 
w^ere kept to the great content both of the Loides and 
Ladies there present This solemne tryiimph being 
once ended, the assembly, taking their leave of 
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called Gaiintei) \^as nmsed np in the house to the 
great joy and content of the paients. 

Fortune envious of such happ) successe, v ilhng to 
shewe some signe of hei inconstancic, tinned hci 
wheele, and daikned their bnght sunne of piospeiitie, 
with the mistie cloudes of mishap and miseiy Foi 
it so happened that Egistus, King of SHdia, who in 
his youth had bene bi ought up with Pandosto, desiious 
to she\\c that neither tracte of tune, noi distance of 
place could dimmish then foimor fiicndship, piO” 
vided a navie of ships, and sailed into }>ohcinia to 
visite his old fiiend and companion, who heating oi 
his ainvall, went hmisclfe m peison, and his wife 
Bellaria, accompanied with a gieat tiaine of Louis 
and Ladies, to meele Kgistus , and esp)ing him, 
alighted from his hoise, embiaccd him veiy lo\mgl\, 
piotesting that nothing in the w’Oik! could ha\c 
happened moie acceptable to him then his ('omming, 
wishing his wife to welcome his oldc fuend ami 
acquaintance, who (to shewe how she liked him 
whom hei husband loved) inteita}ned him with such 
familiar curtesie, as Egistus iieiccived himsclfe to bee 
veiie well welcome Aftei they had thus saluted and 
embraced eche othei, they mounted again e on hoisbac ke 
and rode tow^ards the Citie, devising and lecountmg, 
how^e being childien they had passed their }c)uth m 
fiiendely pastimes wheie, by the meanes of the 
Citizens, Egistus w’as iece>ved wuth tnumphs and 
showes in such sort, that he marvelled how on so 
small a^ warning they coulde make such pieparatiom 

Passing the stieetes thus with such raie sightes, 
they rode on to the Pallace, where Pandosto cntei- 
tamed Egistus and his Sycihans with such banqueting 
and sumptuous cheare, so loyally, as they all had 
cause to commend Ins princely hbeiahty; yea, the 
verie basest slave that was knowne to come fiom 
Syciha w^as used with such cuitesie, that Egistus might 
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easily peiceive how both hee and his \\erc honoiecl 
foi his fiiendes sake. Bellaiia (who m hei tune was 
the flower of curtesie), willing to show how unfaynedly 
shee looved her husband by Ins fi lends intertaine- 
mentj used him likewise so familial ly that hei counte- 
nance bewiaied how her minde ^^as affected towaulcb 
him oftentimes comming hei selfe into his bed 
chamber, to see that nothing should be amis to mis- 
like him This lionest familiaiity inci cased dayly 
moie and moie betwixt them ^ for Bellaua, noting m 
Egistus a piincely and bountifull minde, adonicd 
with sundiie and excellent qualities, and Egistus, 
finding m her a vcituous and duteous disposition, 
theie grew such a secret uniting of their aflections, 
that the one could not well be without the company 
of the othei in so much that when Pandosto was 
busied with such uigent aftaiies, that hee could not 
bee piesent with his friend Egistus, Bellaua would 
walke with him into the Gaiden, wheie they two in 
pnvat and pleasant clevises w^ould passe away the 
time to both their contents. This custome still con- 
tinuing betwixt them, a ceitame melancholy pasbiou 
entiing the minde of Pandosto diave him into sundzy 
and doubtfull thoughts First, he called to mmde 
the beauty of his wife Beilaria, the comeiines and 
braveiie of his fiiend Egistus, thinking that Love was 
above all Lawes and theiefore to be staled with no 
Law^ that it was hard to put fire and flaxe together 
without burning, that their open pleasuies might 
breede his secrete displeasures. He consideied with 
himselfe that Egistus was a man, and must needes 
love . that his wife was a woman, and therefore sub- 
ject unto love, and that wheie fancy foiced, friend- 
ship was of no force 

These and such like doubtfull thoughtes a long 
time smoothering in his stomacke, beganne at last to 
kindle m Ins mmde a secret mistrust, which increased 
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by suspition, giewe at last to be a flaming lealoiisie, 
that so tormented him as he could take no lest He 
then began to measuie all their actions, and to mis- 
construe of then too piivate famiiiaiite, judging that 
It was not foi honest affection, but foi disoidinate 
fancy, so that hee began to watch them moie nai- 
rowely to see if hee collide gctte any tme or certaine 
proofe to confiime his doubtfuli suspition. While 
thus he noted their lookes and gestuies, and sus- 
pected then thoughtes and meaninges, they two 
seely soules who doubted nothing ot this his treacher- 
ous intent, frequented daily cache otheis companic, 
which diave him into such a fiantickc passion, that 
he beganne to beare a seciet Iiate to Kgistus, and a 
iownng countenance to Bellaiia, who marvelling at 
such unaccustomed fiowns, began to cast bee}oud 
the Moone, and to enter into a thousand simdne 
thoughtes, which way she should ofieiul hei husband : 
but finding in hei sclfe a cleaie < onscicnce, ceassed 
to muse, until such time as she might find fit oppor- 
tunitie to demaund the cause of his dumps In the 
meane time Pandostoes mindc was so fairc charged 
with lealously, that he did no longer doubt, but was 
assured (as he thought) that his Fncnd Egistus had 
enteied a wrong pointe m his tables, and so had 
played him false play, wheiupon desirous to rcienge 
so great an injuiy, he thought best to dissemble the 
grudge with a fane and fiiendly countenance • and so 
under the shape of a friend, to shew him the tiicke of 
a foe Devising with himself a long time how he 
might best put away Egistus without suspition of 
tieacherous murder, hee concluded at last to po}son 
him which opinion pleasing his humour, he became 
resolute in his determination, and the better to bring 
the matter to passe he called unto him his cupbearer, 
with whom m secret he brake the matter piomismg 
to him for the perfoimance thereof to gcve him a 
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thoiisande ciownes of yeaiely re^venues his cup- 
bearer, eyther being of a good conscience, 01 willing 
for fashion sake, to deny such a bloudy leqiiest, 
began with great reasons to perswade Pandosto fiom 
his deteiminate mischief: shewing him i\hat an 
offence miirther was to the Gods : how such un- 
iiaturall actions did moie displease the heavens, than 
men, and that caiiselesse ciuelty did scldome or 
never escape without revenge, he iayd bcfoie his 
face, that Egistus was his friend, a King, and one that 
was come into his Kingdomc, to conhimc a league of 
perpetiiall amitie betwixt them, that he had, and did 
shew him a most friendly countenance : how Egistus 
was not onely honouied of his owne people by 
obedience, but also lo^ ed of the Bohemians for his 
curtesie And that if he now should, without any 
just or manifest cause, poyson him, it would not 
onely be a great dishonour to his Majestie, and a 
meanes to sow perpetuall enmity bet’ween the Sycihans 
and the Bohemians, but also his owne subjects would 
lepine at such treacherous cruelty. These and such 
like perswasions of Franion (for so was his Cup-bearer 
called) could no whit pi evade to disswade him from 
his divelhsh enterpiize : but remaining resolute m 
his determination (his fury so filed with lage, as it 
could not be appeased with reason) he began with 
bitter taunts to take up his man, and to lay before him 
two baites , preferment and death : saying that if he 
would poyson Egistus, he would advance him to high 
dignities : if he refused to doe it of an obstinate 
minde, no torture should be too great to requite his 
disobedience. Franion, seeing that to peiswade 
Pandosto any more, was but to strive against the 
streame, consented, as soone as an opportunity would 
give him leave, to dispatch Egistus : wherewith 
Pandosto remained somewhat satisfied, hoping now 
he should be fully revenged of such mistrusted in- 
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juries, intending also as soon as Egislus was dead, to 
give his wife a sop of the same sawce, and so be rid 
of those which \vere the cause of his lestles sonow. 
While thus he lived in this hope, Fi anion being seciet 
m his chamber, began to meditate with himselfe in 
these terms. 

Ah Franion, treason is loved of many, but the 
Traitor hated of all unjust otfences may toi a time 
escape without danger, but ne\ci witliout ie\engc. 
Thou ait seivant to a King, and must obey at coin* 
mand , yet Franion, against law and consnence, it is 
not good to resist a tyiant with aimes, noi to please 
an unjust King ivith obedience Whai shalt thou 
doe? Folly lefused gold, and lien/ie piefeiment: 
wisdome seeketh after dignity, and counsell keepelh 
for game Egistus is a strangei to thee, and Pandosto 
thy Soveiaigne : thou has little cause to lespcct the 
one, and oughtest to have gieat caie to obey the 
other. Thinke this Franion, that a pound of gold 
is worth a tunne of Lead, gieat gifts aie little Gods, 
and preferment to a raeane man is a whetstone to 
courage, theie is nothing sweetci than pi amotion, 
nor iightei then report caie not then though most 
count thee a tiaitoi, so all call thee iich Digmij 
(Fiamon) advaunceth thy postentie, and evil leporl 
can but hurt thy selfe Know this, whcie Isagles 
builde, Falcons may prey; wheie Lyons haunt, Foxes 
may steale Kings are known e to commaund, 
servants are blamelesse to consent: feaie not thou 
then to lift at Egistus, Pandosto shall beaie the 
burthen. Yea but Franion, conscience is a worme 
that ever biteth, but nevei ceaseth . that which is 
rubbed with the stone Galactites wall nevei bee hot 
Flesh dipped in the Sea ^geum will never bee 
sweete . the hearbe Tngion beeing once bit with an 
Aspis, never groweth, and conscience once stayned 
with innocent blood, is alwaies tyed to a giultic 
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lemorse. Piefei thy co2:itcnt befoie riches, and a 
cleare minde befoie dignity, so beeing pooie, thou 
shalt have rich peace, or else nch, thou shalt enjoy 
disquiet 

Franion having muttered out these or such like 
woids, seeing either he must die with a cleare minde, 
or live with a spotted conscience, he ’^vas so cumbred 
with diveis cogitations that hee could take no rest : 
untill at last he determined to bicake the mattei to 
Egistus, but feanng that the King should eythcr 
suspect 01 heaie of such matteis, he concealed the 
device till oppoitunitie would peiimi him to reveale 
It Lingrmg thus in doiibtfull feare, in an evening 
he went to Egistus lodging, and desirous to breake 
■with him of ceitaine afiaiies that touched the King, 
after all were commaimded out of the Chamber, 
Fi anion made manifest the ■whole conspiiacie which 
Pandosto had devised against him, dcsiimg Egistus 
not to account him a Traytoi foi bewrajmg his 
Maisters counsaile, but to thmke that he did it for 
conscience • hoping that although his hfaistei in- 
flamed with rage, or incensed by some sinister re- 
portes, or slandeioiis speeches, had imagined such 
causelesse mischiefe yet when time should paciiie 
his anger, and try those talebeareis but flattering 
Parasites, then he w'oulcl count him as a faitlifnli 
Seruant that with such caie had kept Ins Maisters 
credite Egistus had not fully heaid Franion tell 
foith his tale, but a quaking feare possessed all his 
hmmes, thinking that theie was some treason wi ought, 
and that Fianion did but shaddowhis ciaft with these 
false colours * wherefoie he began to waxe in choller, 
and saide that he doubted not Pandosto, sith he was 
Ins friend, and there had never as yet beene any 
breach of amity: he had not sought to invade his 
lands, to conspire with Ins enemies, to disswade his 
Subjects fiom their allegeance, but in word and 
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thought he rested his at all times he knew not there- 
foie any cause that should moove Pandosto to seeke 
his death, but suspected it to be a compacted knaveiy 
of the Bohemians to bring the King and him to 
oddes 

Franion sta}inghim the middst of his talke, told 
him, that to dally with Piinces was with the swannes 
to sing against then death, and that if the Bohemians 
had intended any such mischiefe, it might ha\e beene 
better brought to passe then by icvcaling the con- 
spuacic ' therefoie his hLpcsty did ill to inisconstnie 
of his good meaning, sith his intent was to hindei 
tieason, not to become a tia)U>i , and to confnmo 
his piomises, if it pleased his Majestic to tly into 
Siciha for the safcgarde of his lite, hec would goe 
with him, and if then he fouml not such a practise to 
be pietcndcd, let his imagined tieachene be lepayed 
wuth most monstious torments HgisUis hearing the 
solemne piotestation of Fiamon, bcganne to con- 
sider, that m Love and Kingdomcs, neithei faith, iioi 
lawe IS to bee lespected : doubting that ]\uulosto 
thought by his death to dcslun hi> men, and with 
speedy wane to invade Sieiha These and such 
doubtes throughly w^eyghed, he gave guvit thankcs to 
Framon, piomising if hce might with iite letuine to 
Syiaciisa, that bee would cieate him a Duke m 
Sycilia craving his Counscll how hec might escape 
out of the Countne Fianion, who having some small 
skill in Navigation, w'as well acquainted with the 
Ports and havens, and knew^ eveiy daimgei m the 
Sea, joyning in counsell with the IMaistei of Egistus 
Navie, rigged all their ships, and setting them a'llote, 
let them lie at anchor, to be m the moie readmes, 
when time and wmde should seive 

Fortune although blind, yet by chaunce fixvoiiiing 
this just cause, sent them within six dayes a good gale 
of wmde , which Franion seeing fit for thoii purpose, 
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to put Panclosto out of suspition, the night befoie 
they should sayle, he went to him, and piomised, 
that the next day he would put the device in piac- 
tise, for he had got such a foicible poyson, as the 
very smell thereof wold piocuie siiddaiii death. Pan- 
dosto was joyfull to heare this good newes, and 
thought every home a day, till he might be glutted 
with bloudy revenge , but his suit had but ill suc- 
cesse. For Egistus feanng that delay might bieede 
dangei, and willing that the grass should not be cut 
fiom under his feete, taking bagge and baggage, by 
the helpe of Franion, conveicd hnnselfe and lus men 
out of a posteme gate of the Cittie, so secretly and 
speedily that without any suspition they got to the 
Sea shoaie, wheie, with many a bitter cm se taking 
then leave of Bohemia, they went abooid Weighing 
their Anchois and hoisting sa>le, they passed as fast 
as wind and sea would peimit towards Sycilia : 
Egistus being a joyful! man that he had safely past 
such tieacherous perils. But as they were quietly 
floating on the sea, so Pandostoand his Cittizens weie 
in an opioaie ; foi seeing that the Sycilians without 
taking their leave, weie fled away by night, the 
Bohemians feared some treason, and the King 
thought that without question Ins suspition was tuie, 
seeing the Cup-beaiei had bewiayed the sum of his 
secret pretence Whereupon he began to imagine 
that Fiamon and his wife Bellaiia had conspired with 
Egistus, and that the feivent alfection shee bare him, 
was the oiiely meanes of his secret departure , in so 
much that incensed with rage, he commauiided that 
his wife should be carried straight to prison, untill 
they lieaid furthei of Ins pleasure. The Guarde un- 
walling to lay their hands one such a vertuous Prm- 
cesse, and yet fearing the Kings fury, went very 
sorrowfull to fulfill their charge: comming to the 
Queenes lodging, they found her playing with her 
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yong sonne Garmter ' unto whom with teares doing 
the message, Bellana astonished at such a haid cen- 
sure, and finding hei cleere conscience a sure advocate 
to pleade m her cause, went to the prison most 
willingly wheie with sighes and teaies slice past 
away the time, till she might come to her tiiall 
But Pandosto whose leason was suppiesscd with 
rage, and whose unbndled follie was incensed with 
fiuy seeing Framon had bewia}cd his seciels, and 
that Egistus might well be ia}Ied on, but not ic- 
venged deteimined to wieake all his math on poore 
Bellana. He theiefoie caused a gcneiall pioclania- 
tion to be made thiough all his Realine, that the 
Queene and Egistus had by the helpc of Fi anion, not 
onely committed most incestuous adiilteiy, liut also 
had conspired the Kings death, wheieupon the 
Traitor Franion was fled awaiy with Kgistus, and Bel- 
iaria was most justly impusoned. This ]norlamation 
being once blazed thiough the countiy, although the 
vertuous disposition of the Queene did halte disci edit 
the contents, yet the suddaine and s]>eedy passage of 
Egistus, and the seciet depaitme of Fianiom induced 
them (the ciicumstances throughly consuleiet!) to 
thmke that both the pioclamation was true, and the 
King gieatly injiued yet they pityed hci case, as 
sonowFul that so good a Lady should be ciossed with 
such adveise foitune. But the King, whose icstlessc 
rage would lemit no pitty, thought that although he 
might sufficiently requite his waves falshood with the 
bitter plague of pinching penury, yet his mmde 
should never be glutted with revenge, till he might 
have fit time and opportunity to repay the tieachtny 
of Egistus with a totall injury. But a curst Cow 
hath oftentimes short homes, and a wuilmg mmde 
but a weake arrae. For Pandosto although he felt 
that revenge w^as a spurre to warre, and that envy 
alwaies profFereth Steele, yet he saw, that Egistus was 
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not onely of gieat puissance and prowesse to with- 
stand him, but had also many Kings of his alliance 
to ayde him, if neede should serve for he inaiiied 
the Emperouis daughter of Russia These and the 
like consideiations something daunted Pandosto his 
courage, so that hee was content rathei to put up a 
manifest injiuie with peace, then hunt aftei levenge, 
dishonoi and losse , detei mining since Kgistus had 
escaped scot-fiee, that Bellaiia should pay for all at 
an imieasonable puce. 

Remaymng thus resolute in his dcteimination, Bel- 
laiia continuing still in piison and hearing the con- 
tents of the Pioclamation, knowing that her minde 
was never touched with such affection, noi that 
Egistus had evei offeied hei such discuitesie, would 
gladly have come to hei answeie, that both shee 
might have knowne her just accuseis, and cleaied hei 
selfe of that giiiltlesse ciime 

But Pandosto was so inflamed with lage, and in- 
fected with Jelousie, as he would not vouchsafe to 
heaie hei, nor admit any just excuse, so that shee 
was fame to make a vertue of her neede and with 
patience to beaie those hea vie injuries As thus shee 
lay ciossed with calamities (a great cause to increase 
her griefe) she found her selfe quicke with childe 
which as soone as she felt stirre m her body, she 
burst forth into bitter teares, exclayming against 
fortune in these termes 

Alas, Bellaiia, how infoitimate art thou, because 
foitunate . Better thou hadst beene borne a beggar, 
then a Pimce, so shouldest thou have biidled Fortune 
with want, wheie now shee sport eth hei selfe with thy 
plentie. Ah happy life, -where poore thoughts, and 
meane desiies live in secuie content, not fearing Foi- 
time because too low for Foitune ^ Thou seest 

^ [Edit 15S8 leads, ‘‘too low For Fortune, tliou seest 
now,” &c , but the passage is wrongly pointed ] 
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now, Bellaria that caie is a companion to honor, not 
to povertie, that high Ccclais aie ciiislicd witii 
tempests, when low shmbs aie not touched with the 
winde, pietious Diamonds aie cut with the file, when 
despised pibbies lye safe in the sand Ddplios is 
sought to by Piinces, not beggeis and I'oi tunes 
Altars smoke with kings piescntb, not with pooie 
mens gifts Happie aie such Bellaiu, that cuise Fon 
tune for contempt, not fcaic . and may wisli they 
■were, not soirow they have beene Thou an a Ihin- 
cesse Bellaua, and yet a pnsonci , home to the one 
by descent, assigned to tlie othei b) dispite accused 
wnthoiit cause, and theieloic ought est to dt\o without 
caie foi patience is a shield against h'oiiune, and a 
guiltlessc minde yceldetli not to sonow Ah but 
infamy galleth unto death, and li\eth afici ikuth 
Report IS plumed with tunes featheis, ind Faivie 
oftentimes soundeth Fames tunnpet* the suspected 
adulteiy shall fly in the a>ie, and thy knownc \citues 
shall lye hid in the Eaith , one Moale stameth a 
whole Face ' and what is once spottei! with infamy 
can hardly be w’oine out with tunc. I):c then Bei- 
laria, Bellaua die for if the Gods should say thou ait 
guxltlesse, yet envie wmld heaic the Gods, hut inner 
beleeve the Gods Ah haplesse wietch, I'case these 
tearmes desperate thoughtes aie fit ioi them that 
feare shame, not foi such as liope loi ciedite Ban- 
dosto hath daikened thy fame, but shall nevei dis- 
credite thy veitues. Suspition ma} entei a false 
action, but proofc shall nevei put m his plea caie 
not then for envie, sith lepoil hath a blister on hei 
tongue and let sorrow baite them wduch offend, not 
touch thee that art faultiesse. But alas pooie soule, 
how canst thou but sorrow^ Thou art with childc, 
and by him, that in steed of kind pittic, pmclieth thee 
in cold prison 

And with that, such gasping sighes so stopping licr 
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breath, that shee could not utter moie words, but 
wringing her hands, and gushing forth stieames of 
teares, shee passed away the tune with bitter com- 
plaints The Jaylor pitying those her heavie passions, 
thinking that if the King knew she weie with childe, 
he would somewhat appease his fury and release her 
from piison, went in al hast, and ceitified Pandosto, 
what the effect of Bellanas complaint uas , who no 
sooner heaid the Jailor say she was with childe, but 
as one possessed with a phianzie, he rose up in a 
lage, swearing that shee and the basteid brat she was 
[big] withali should die, if the Gods themselves said 
no , thinking that surely by computation of time, 
that Egistiis and not he ’was father to the childe. 
This suspitious thought galled a fresh this halfe healed 
sore, in so much as he could take no lest, iintill he 
might mittigate his choller with a just revenge, 
which happened piesently after. For Bellana was 
brought to bed of a faire and beautifull daughter : 
which no soonei Pandosto hearde, but he deter- 
mined that both Bellana and the young infant 
should be burnt with fire His Nobles, heaiing of 
the kings cruell sentence, sought by perswasions 
to diveit him from his bloodie deteimination lay- 
ing befoie his face the innocencie of the childe, 
and vertiious disposition of his wife, how she had 
continually loved and honoured him so tenderly, 
that without due proofe he could not, nor ought not 
to appeach her of that crime And if she had faulted, 
yet It weie more honouiable to paidon with mercy, 
then to punish with extremity, and more kingly, to be 
commended of pitty, than accused of rigour : and as 
for the childe, if he should punish it for the mothers 
offence, it weie to stnve against natureand justice , and 
that unnatural actions doe more offend the Gods then 
men : how causelesse ciuelty,iioi innocent blood never 
scapes without revenge. These and such like reasons 
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could not appease his ragc,but heiestecliesolutciiilhis, 
that Bellaria beemg an Adultiesse, the child e was a 
Bastaui, and he would not suffei that such an infamoiu 
brat should call him Fathei. Yet at last (seeing hu 
Noble men weie importunate upon him) he was con- 
tent to spare the childes life, and }ct to put it to a 
worse death. For he found out this devibC, that see- 
ing (as he thought) it came by foitune, so he ^^ould 
commit it to the chaige of Fortune, and thercfoio 
caused a little cock-boat to be pto\uied, wheicm he 
meant to put the babe, and then send it to the 
mercies of the Seas and the destcnics. loom this 
his Peeies in no uisc could peiswatle him, but that 
he sent piescntly two of his guaid to IcU h the childc 
who being come to tlie piison, and with weeping 
teares lecountmg then hlaisteis message Bellaiia no 
sooner heaid the zigouous lesoluiion of hci meici- 
lesse husband, but she fell downc in a swouiul so that 
all thought she had bm dead . >el at last being come 
to hei selfe, sheeciyeci and scieeched out in ihiswibc. 

Alas sweete mtoitiinate babe, scau^c boinc, befoie 
envied by fortune, would the day of thy biith had 
beene the teime of thy life then shouldc''! thou 
have made an endetocare and pie\ented th) Fathei s 
ngoiu. Thy faults cannot yet dcscnc such batefull 
revenge, thy dayes aie too shoit foi so dial pc a 
doome, but thy untimely death must pa} ill} .Mothcib 
Debts, and hei guiltlcssc ciime must bee ihy gvistly 
curse And shalt thou, sweete balie be comnntted to 
Fortune, when thou art already spited by FoiUine^ 
Shall the Seas be thy haiboui, and the haid boate lb\ 
cradle ^ Shall thy tender Mouth, in steede of sweete 
kisses, be nipped with bittei stormes? Shalt thou 
have the whistling wmdes for thy Lullahie, and the 
salt Sea fome in steede of sweete milke? Alas, what 
destinies would assigne such haul hap^ Whai 
Father would be so cruelD oi what Gods will nf)t 
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levenge such rigor > Let me kisse thy Iippes 
(sweete Infant) and wet thy tendei cheekes with my 
teaies, and put this cha5me about thy necke, that if 
fortune save thee, it may helpe to succoui thee This,^ 
since thou must goe to surge in the gastfull Seas, with 
a soiiowfull kisse I bid thee farewell, and I piay the 
Gods thou maist fare well 

Such, and so great was her giicfe, that her vitall 
spiiits being suppressed with soiiow, she fell againe 
downe into a trance, having hei sences so sotted with 
caie. that aftei she was levived yet shec lost her me- 
in one, and lay for a great time without moving, as 
one in a tiance The guard left her in this pcrplexitie, 
and Gained the child to the King, who quite devoide 
of pity commanded that %vithout delay it should bee 
put m the boat, having neither saile nor i udder to 
guid it, and so to bee earned into the midst of the 
sea, and theie left to the wind and wave as the des- 
tinies please to appoint The veiy shipmen, seeing the 
sweete countenance of the yongbabe, began to accuse 
the King of iigor, and to pity the childs hard foitune ‘ 
but feare constiayned them to that wliicli their nature 
did abhori e , so that they placed it m one of the ends 
of the boat, and with a few green bows made a homely 
cabben to shiowd it as they could from wind and 
weather having thus trimmed the boat they tied it 
to a ship, and so haled it into the mayne Sea, and 
then cut in sunder the coaide, which they had no 
sooner done, but there arose a mighty tempest, which 
tossed the little Boate so vehemently m the waves, 
that the shipmen thought it could not long continue 
without smcking, yea the stornie grewe so great, 
that with much labour and perill they got to the 
shoare 

But leaving the Childe to her fortunes. Agame to 


^ [Thus] 
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Pandosto, who not yet glulted with sufiicient revenge, 
devised which way he should best incieasc Ins 'WucsS 
calamitie But fiist assembling his Nobles and 
Counsellors, bee called hei foi the moie lepioch into 
open Couit, where it vas objected against hei, that 
she had committed adultene with Itgistus. and con- 
spired with Fianion topoyson Pandostohei husband, 
but their pretence being paitcly sp}ed, she counselled 
them to file away by night foi then beltei ^nfet\ 
Bellana, who standing like a pnsonei at tlie Bane, 
feeling in hei selfe a cleaie Consriein e to vilhstaiicl 
her false accuseis seeing that no Iisse then death 
could pacific her husbands wnaih, \va\ed boiile, anti 
desiied that she might ba\e Lawc and Justice, foi 
mercy shec ne}thei cia\ed noi hujicd foi , and that 
those peijiued wietches, which luul false!} at'oused hei 
to the King, might be bi ought befoic hei lace, to gue 
in evidence But Pandosto, w hose i age and J ealousie 
was such, no leason, noi cquitie could appease : tolde 
her, that foi hei accuseis they wcic of siu h cicdite, 
as then wordes weie sufficient wilnesse, ami that tlie 
sodame and seciet flight of FgisUis UiUl Pi anion con- 
firmed that which they had confessed . aiul as foi hei, it 
was hei paite to deny such a monstius enme, and to 
be impudent in foisweaiing the fa<t, since slice luid 
past all shame in coramitUng the tault * but hei 
stale counterance should stand foi no coyne, foi as 
the Bastard which she baie was seived, so she should 
with some cruell death be leqiuted, Bcllaua no 
whit dismayed with this rough lepl}, tolde her Plus- 
band Pandosto, that he spake upon choller, and not 
conscience : foi her vertuous life had beene cvei such, 
as no spot of suspition could ever stame. And if she 
had borne a friendly countenaimce to Isgistus, it was 
in respect he was his fiiende, and not foi any lusting 
affection therefoie if she were condemned without 
any further proofe, it was ngour, and not Law". 
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The noLle men \\hich sate in judgement, said that 
Bellaiia spake leason, andintieated the king that the 
accusers might be openly examined, and swoine, and 
if then the eiidence weie such, as the Juiy might 
finde hei guilty (for seeing she a Pimce she ought 
to be tiyed by hei peeies) then let liei hare such 
punishment as the extiemitie of the Law will assigne 
to such malefactois The king piesently made an- 
sweie, that m this case lie might, and rould dibjience 
with die Law, and that the Juiy being once panneld, 
they should take his roid foi sufficient evKlence, 
otherwise he rould make the])ioudest of them ie])ent 
It The noble men seeing the king m cholei weie all 
rhist, but Bellaiia, whose life then hung m the bal- 
launce, feaimg nioie pcipctnall mfamie then moment- 
aiie death, tolde the king, if his fiine might stand foi 
a Law that it were raiiie to have the Juiy yeeld then 
veidit , and theiefoie she fell clowne upon hei knees, 
and desiicd the king that foi the lo\e he baie to his 
young sonne Gaunter, whome she bi ought into the 
woild, thathee woiilde giaunthei aieqiicst, ^^hlch was 
this, that it would please his majestic to send sixe of 
his noble men rhome he best tiusted, to the Isle of 
Delphos, there to enqiiiie of the Oiacle of Apollo, 
whether she had committed adulteiy with Egistus, or 
conspned to poyson with Fiamon and if the God 
Apollo, wdio by his devine essence knew al secrets, 
gave answeie that she was ginltie, she were content to 
suffer any torment, weie it never so terrible The 
leqiiest w^as so leasonable, that Pandosto could not 
for shame deny it, unlesse he would bee counted of 
all his subjects more wilfull then wise, he therefoie 
agieed, that with as much speede as might be there 
should be ceitame Embassadoies dispatched to the 
He of Delphos , and m the meane season he com- 
manded that his wife should be kept in close prison. 

Beilaria having obtained this graunt yvas now more 
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carefull for her little babe that floated on the Seas, 
then sonowful for hei owne mishap Foi of that 
she doubted of her selfe shee was assiued, knowing 
if Apollo should give Oracle accoiding to the thoughts 
of the hart, yet the sentence should goe one hci side, 
such was the clearenes of her minde in this case. 
But Pandosto (whose suspitioub heade still lemained 
m one song) chose out six of his Nobility, whom hee 
knew weie scarse mdiftcrcnl men in tlic ()uoenes be- 
halfe, and providing all things fit foi then ]oinne}, 
sent them to Delphos tliey willing to fulfill the 
Kinges commaund, and desnous to see the situation 
and custome of the Hand, dispatched then affaucs 
with as much speedc as might be, and cinbaiked 
themselves to this voyage, \vhich (the wind and 
weather seivmg fit foi then pin pose) was soonc 
ended. For within thiee weekes they ai lived at 
Delphos, where they ivere no soonei set on landc, 
but with great devotion the) went to the Fempie of 
Apollo, and theie oftnng saciiflce to the ooi>, and 
giftes to the Priest, as the custome w’as, they hiunhly 
craved an aunsweie of then demaund the} had not 
long kneeled at the Altar, but Apollo with a loude 
voice saide Bohemians, wdiat you fnide behinde the 
Alter take and depart They forthwith tflicying the 
Oiacle founde a scioule of paichment, wdieicni w\as 
wTitten these woids in letteis of Golde, — 

The Oracle. 

SUSPITION IS NOPROOFE* JEVIOUSIF IS AN TNIQUALL 
JUDGE BELLARIA IS CHAST , EGUSl'l S KIAMIIJssL, 
FRANION A TRUE SUBJECT, PANDUSTO 1 RI- ACIU ROI S 
HIS BABE AN INNOCENT, AND THE KINc* hHAI lU L 
WITHOUT AN HEIRE • IF THAT WHICH lb lOsF Bl NOT 
FOUNDE 

As soone as they had taken out this scioule, the 
Priest of the God comniaunded them that they should 
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not presume to read it, before they came in the pre- 
sence of Pandosto uniesse the} \^ollld mcuue the 
displeasuie of Apollo The Bohemian Lords care- 
fully obeying his commaund, taking their leave of the 
Piiest, with gi eat 2 everence departed out of the Temple, 
and went to then ships, and assoonc as wind would 
permit them, sailed toward Bohemia, whither in short 
time the} safelyanived, and with gieat ti}umph issuing 
out of their Ships went to the Kinges pallace, whom 
they found in his chambei accompanied with other 
Noble men Pandosto no sooner saw them, but with 
a meiiie countenaunce he v^eicomed them home, ask- 
ing wdiat newes they told his Majestic that they had 
receu’ed an aiinsweie of the God wiitten m a scioule, 
but with this chaige, that they should not lead the 
contents befoie they came in the piesence of the 
King, and with that they clehveied him the pai ch- 
in ent . but his Noble men entreated him that sith 
therein was contayned eithei the safetie of his Wives 
life, and honesty, or her death, and peipetuall infamy, 
that he would have his Nobles and Commons assem- 
bled m the judgement Hall^ wdieiethe Queene biought 
m as prysoner, should heaie the contents if shee were 
found guilty by the Oracle of the God, then all should 
have cause to thmke his iigour pioceeded of due 
desert if her Grace were found faultiesse, then shee 
should bee cleared befoie all, sith she had bene ac- 
cused openly. This pleased the King so, that he 
appointed the day, and assembled al his Lords and 
Commons, and caused the Queene to be brought m 
before the judgement seat, commaundmg that the 
mditement shoulde bee read, wherein she was accused 
of aclulteiy with Egistus, and of conspiracy with 
Fianion Bellaria hearing the contentes, was no whit 
astonished, but made this chearefull aimswer . 

If the devme powers bee privy to humane actions 
(as no doubt they aie) I hope my patience shall make 
fortune blushe, and my unspotted life shall stame 
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spightful disci edit Foi although lying Repoit hath 
sought to appeach mine honoi, and Suspition hath 
intended to soyle my ciedit with inlamie yet wheie 
Vertue keepeth the Foite, Repoit and siispitum may 
assaylCj but ne\ei sack how I ha\e led ra} life be- 
fore Egistus comming, I appeale Pandosto to the 
Gods and to thy conscience hat hath past hctw i\i 
him and me, the Gods only know, vind I hope will 
piesently icvcale , that I lo\ed ifgi'jtus 1 (an not 
denie that I honoied him I sliame not to conlesse : 
to the one 1 was foiced by his ^c!tues, to the othei 
foi his dignities Put as toiu hing last imous hist, I 
say Fgistus is honest, and hope iny sclfe to bo found 
without spot foi Fiaiuon, I can neithei accuse him 
noi excuse him, foi I was not piuie to his Uepaitiiie, 
and that this is luxe which 1 have hccio icheaiscd, I 
refene m 3 "self to the dc\inc Uiacle 

Bellaiia had no soonei sa}d, but the King com- 
maunded that one of his Dukes sliould lead the con- 
tentes of the scioule, wdiidi aftci the commcms had 
heard, they gave a gi eat showt, icjo}Mng and clapping 
then hands that the Quecnc was tleaic ot that ialse 
accusation * but the king whose conscience was a 
witnesse against him of his wutlesso nine, and Ialse 
suspected lealousie, wxas so ashamed oi his lashe 
folly, that he entiealcd his nobles to pels wade Belluia 
to foigive, and loiget these injunes piomising not 
onely to shew himselfe a lo} all and loving husband, 
but also to leconcile himselfe to Egisius, and Fuiniun 
revealing then before them all the cause of their 
secrete fl^ighte, and how treachciously hee thought to 
have piactised his death, if the good minde of his 
Cupbearer had not prevented his purpose. As thus 
he w^as relating the whole mattei, theie was w'Oide 
brought him that his young sonne Gaunter wms 
sodainly dead, which iiewesso sooncas Bellaiiaheaid, 
smeharged before with exticame joy, and now 
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piesscd with heavie soiiowe, her \ital spuitcs weieso 
stopped, that she fell downe picsently dead, and 
could nevei be ie\ived» This sodaine sight so ap- 
palled the Kings Sences, that he sancke fiom his seat 
in a sound, so as he was fayne to be caiiicd by his 
nobles to his Pallace, wheie hee lay by the space of 
thiee da}es without speech his commons weie as 
men in dispane, so diveisely distiesscd * theicM\as 
nothing but moiuning and lamentation to be heaul 
throughout al Bohemia then young Punce dead, 
then veituous Queene beieaved of hei life, and 
then King and Soveiaigne in gieat hazaid : this 
tiagicali discouise of foitune so daunted them, as 
they went like shadowes, not men , yet somewhat 
to comfoit then heavie heaits, they heard that 
Pandosto was come to himseife, and had lecoveied 
his speache, who as in a fuiy bia} ed out these bittei 
speaches 

O miseiable Pandosto, what suier witnesse then 
conscience^ what thoughts moie sowei then siispition ^ 
What plague more bad then lealousie ? Unnaturall 
actions olfend the Gods more than men, and caiise- 
lesse ciueltie never scapes without ie\enge I have 
committed such a bloudy fact, as lepent I may, but 
recall I cannot Ah lealousie, a hell to the minde, 
and a horroi to the conscience, suppressing leason, 
and inciting lage, a w^orse passion then phrensie, a 
greater plague than madnesse Aie the Gods just> 
Then let them revenge such biutishe crueltie my 
innocent Babe I have di owned m the Seas , my loving 
wife I have slaine with slaundeious suspition , my 
trusty friend I have sought to betiay, and yet the 
Gods are slacke to plague such offences. Ah unjust 
Apollo, Pandosto is the man that hath committed the 
faulte - w^hy should Garinter, seely childe, abide the 
pame^ Well sith the Gods meane to piolong my 
dayes, to inciease my dolour, I will offer myginltie 
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bloud a sacrifice to those sackles^ soules, whose lives 
are lost by my rigoious folly 

And with that he leached at a Rapiei, to have 
murdered hmiselfe, but his Peeies being present, 
stayed him fiom such a bloudy acte . pei^wading him 
to think, that the Commonwealth consisted on his 
safetie, and that those sheep could not hut peush, 
that V anted a shecphcaul , wishing that if hce would 
not live foi himscife, vet he should ha\e caie of his 
subjects, and to put such famucs out of his nnnde, 
sith m sores past help, salves <lo not hcale, but hurt : 
and m things past ciue, caie is a ronosi\e ^ with 
these and such like peiswasions the King(‘ was ovei- 
come, and began somewhat to (juict his nnnde * so 
that assoone as he could goe abioatl, hue caused his 
wife to be embalmed, and wrapt in lead with hci 
young sonne Gaunter, electing a indi and famous 
Sepulchre, wdieiein hee in tombed them both, making 
such solemn obsequies at hei funeial, as al Ilohemia 
might peiceive he did gieatly lepent him of his fore-' 
passed folly causing this Epitaph to be ingia\cn on 
her Tombe in letteis of Gold • 

*[[ Thk ErnAPiL 

HFRE I\ES ENTOMinU' VA 11 \R1\ 1> VI RH, 

FAISLY 'VCCUbEn 1 O IlL I \( H VSt 1 
CLEARI^D APPOllOS SVCR! P POOMF, 
YETSLVlMi. BY 11' VlOUlilh AT 1 VST 

WHAT ERF THOU BE PH VT PVSSKsr BY, 

CURSSE HIM, THVT C\USDF llllh QUi !• M: TO DII*. 

This epitaph being mgiaven, Pandosto would once 
a day repaire^to the Tombe, and theie with watiy 
plamtes bewaiie his misfortune, coveting no othei 
companion but sorrowe, nor no other haimonie, but 
repentance. But leaving him to his doloious passions, 


- [Ciyydshv in text ] 


^ [Guiltless.] 
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at last let us come to shcwe the tiagicali discourse of 
the young infant 

Who beeing tossed with Winde, and Wave, iloated 
two whole dales without succoui, leadie at eveiy puffe 
to bee di owned m the Sea, till at last the Tempest 
ceassed and the little boate was diiven \\ith the tyde 
into the Coast of Sycilia, wheie sticking iippon the 
sandes it icsted. Foitiine minding to be wanton, 
willing to she we that as she liatli ivxinckles on her 
browes so slice hath dimples in her cheekes ; thought 
after so many sowei lookcs, to lend a fayned smile, and 
after a puffing stoime, to bung a pretty calme slice 
began thus to dally. It fortuned a pooie mei cenaiy 
Sheepheaid, that dwelled in Sycilia, wlio got his living 
by other mens hockes, missed one of his sheepe, and 
thinking it had stiayed into the covert, that was haid 
by, sought veiy diligently to find that which he could 
not see, feaiiiig either that the Wolves or Eagles had 
undone him (for hee was so poore, as a sheepe was 
halfe Ins substaunce), wandered downe toward the Sea 
cliffes, to see if peichaunce the sheepe was browsing 
on the sea Ivy, wheieon they greatly doe feede, but 
not finding her there, as he was ready to letuine to 
his flocke, hee heard a child cue . but knowing there 
was no house nere, he thought he had mistaken the 
sound, and that it was the bleatyng of his Sheepe. 
Wheiefore looking more narrowely, as he cast his eye 
to the Sea, he spyed a little boate, from whence as he 
attentively listened, he might heare the cry to come . 
standing a good while m a maze, at last he went to 
the shoaie, and wading to the boate, as he looked in, 
he saw the little babe lying al alone, ready to die for 
hunger and colde, wrapped in a Mantle of Scailet, 
iichely imbiodeied wuth Golde, and having a chayne 
about the necke. 

The Sheepeheard, who before had nevei seene so 
fane a Babe, nor so iiche Jewels, thought assuredly, 
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that It was some little God, and began with great 
devocion to knock on his breast The Tabc, who 
wiythed with the head, to seeke for the pap, began 
agame to cry a fiesh, wheieby the pooie man knew 
that it was a Childe, which by some sinister meanes 
was diuen thither by distiessc of weathei , maivailmg 
how such a seely infant, which by tlie ^Mantle, and the 
Chayne, could not be but boine of Noble Paientage, 
should be so haidly ciossed with deadly mishap The 
poore sheepheaul peiplexed tins with dn eis thoughts, 
tooke pitty of the chiide, and deteinimeii with hira- 
selfe to cairy It to the King, that theie it miglit be 
brought up, accouling to the woithincs^o t>t Inilh, foi 
his ability coulde not aifoule to lostei U, thougli his 
good minde w^as willing to finthei ii 'Faking there- 
fore the Chylde m his aimes, as he loulded the mantle 
togethei, the bettei to defend it ficm colde, there fell 
downe at his foote a veiy fane and i u he pinse, whciem 
he founde a great suinmc of gokle which sight so 
levived the shepheaids spiiits, as he wars gieally 
ravished wnth joy, and daunted with feme , Io}{iill to 
see such a summe in his powxn, and fcaicful if it 
should be knowne, that it might bicctle hi^ luuher 
daungei Necessitie wisht him at tlie least, to letame 
the Golde, though he w^oiilcl not kcepe the chiklc . the 
simplicity of his conscience seated him fiom such 
deceiptfull bnbene. Thus w'as the pooic manne per- 
plexed with a doubtfull Dilemma, until at List the 
covetousnesse of the coyne oveicanie him * foi wdiat 
will not the gieedy desiie of Gokle cause a man to 
doe ? So that he was resolved in himselfe to foster 
the child, and with the summe to relieve his want : 
resting thus resolute in this point he left seeking of 
his sheepe, and as coveitly, and secielly as he coidde, 
went by a by way to his house, least any of his neigh- 
bours should perceave his cainage • as soone as he 
was got home, entring in at the doorc, the chiide be- 
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gan to criCy nhich his %\be hearing, and seeing hei 
husband with a yong babe in his aimes, began to bee 
somewhat jeloiisse, 3et maueiling that hei husband 
should be so wanton abroad, sith he was so quiet at 
home, but as women aie naturally given to beleeve 
the woiste, so his wufe thinking it was some bastaid . 
beganne to ciowe against her gooclinan, and taking 
up a cudgel (foi the most maistci went breechlcs) 
swaie solemnly that shee would make clubs tninips, 
if hce bi ought any bastaul biat within her doies. 
The goodman, seeing his wife in hei majestic w’ith her 
mace in hei hand, thought it wus time to bowe for 
feaie of blo'wes, and desiied hei to be quiet, for there 
was non such matter , but if she could holde her 
peace, they w^ere made for evei . and with that lie 
told her the whole mattei, how he had found the 
childe in a little boat, wnthout any succoui, wTapped 
in that costly mantle, and having that rich chaine 
about the neck but at last when he shewed hei the 
purse full of gold, she began to simpei something 
sw^eetely, and taking hei husband about the neck, 
kissed him after her homely fashion saying that she 
hoped God had scene their want, and now ment to 
relieeve their poverty, and seeing they could get no 
children, had sent them this little babe to be their 
heire. Take lieede in any case (quoth the shepheid) 
that you be seciet, and blabbe it not out when you 
meete with youi gossippes, for if you doe, we are like 
not only to loose the Golde and Jewels, but our other 
goodes and lives Tush (quoth his wnfe), profit is a 
good hatch before the doore . feaie not, I have other 
things to taike of then of this , but I pray you let us 
lay up the money surely, and the Jewels, least by any 
mishap It be spied. 

After that they had set all things in older, the shep- 
heard went to his sheepe wnth a meriy note, and the 
good wife learned to sing lullaby at home with her 
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yong babe, wiappmg it in a homely lilanket in sled of 
a rich mantle , nouiishing it so clenly and caiefully as 
It began to bee a jollj giile, in so much that they 
began both of them to be very fond of it, seem" as it 
waxed m age, so it incieased in beauty The°shep- 
heard eveiy night at his comming home, would siinr 
and daimce it on his knee, and piattle, tiiat in a shou 
time it began to speake, and call him IXul, and hci 
Mam at last -nhen it giew to iipe yccics, that it was 
about seven yeaics olde, the sheiiiicaid left keepin^of 
othei mens shcepe, and with the inonc} he fotunf m 
the purse, he bought him the lease of .i pielly tainie 
and got a smal llocke of sheepe, wliuh nhen Fawnil 
(for so they named the child) came to tlie age of ten 
yeies, bee set het to keepe, and shoe niih such dili- 
gence peifoimed hci chaigc as the shcepe piospeied 
maiveiloiisly undei hei h.and Fawnia thougiit Poirus 
had been her fathei, and Mopsa hei niotliei, (foi so 
was the shepheaul and his nile called) hunoined and 
obeyed them nith such levcience, that .ill tlie neudi- 
bouis piaised the duetifull obedience of the clnkl. 
Porriis giewe in a shoit time to bee a man of some 
wealth, and cicdite , for foitunc so fai’ouied him in 
having no chaige but Fawnia, that lie bcg.in to pur- 
chase land, intending after his de.ith to give it to his 
dauglitci , so that diveise 1 u'h faiincis soniies c.inie as 
woers to his house foi Fawnia nas something clonly 
attued, becing of such singulai beauiie and excellent 
Witte, that whoso sawe het, would ha\e thought shee 
had bene some heavenly njmph, and not a moital 
creature: m so much, that when she came to the age 
of sixteene yeeies, shee so inciea.sed \uth ex.iuisite 
perfection both of body and minde, as hei natuial dis- 
position did bewray that she was borne of some lii-h 
parentage , but the people thinking she wa.s dauglitm 
to the shephaid Ponus, lested only ama/ed at hit 
beauty and wit j yea she won such favom iind com- 
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mendations m every mans eye, as her beautie was not 
only praysed in the countrey, but also spoken of m 
the Court yet such was her submisse modestie, that 
although her piaise daily iiici eased, her mind was no 
whit puffed up with pride, but humbled her selfe as 
became a countiy mayde and the daughter of a poore 
sheepheard. Every day she went foi th with her sheepe 
to the field, keeping them with such caie and dili- 
gence, as ai men thought she was verie painfull, de- 
fending her face fiom the heat of the sunne with no 
other vale, but with a gailand made of bowes and 
flowers , which attize became hei so gallantly, as shee 
seemed to bee the Goddesse Flora her selfe for 
beauty. 

Fortune, who al this ivhile had shewed a fiendly 
face, began now to tuine her back, and to shewe a 
lownng countenance, intending as she had given 
Fawma a slender checke, so she would give her a 
haider mate to bring which to passe, she layd her 
traine on this wise Egistus had but one only son 
called Doiastus, about the age of twenty yeeres a 
prince so decked and adorned with the gifts of nature 
so fi aught with beauty and vertuous qualities, as not 
onely Ins father joyed to have so good a sonne, and 
al his commons rejojced that God had lent them such 
a noble Piince to succeede in the Kingdom Egistus 
placing al ins joy in the perfection of his sonne see- 
ing that he was now manage-able, sent Embassadors 
to the king of Denmarke, to intieate a manage be- 
tw^eene him and his daughtei, who willingly consent- 
ing, made answer, that the next spring, if it please 
Egistus with his sonne to come into Denmarke, hee 
doubted not but they should agree upon reasonable 
conditions. Egistus lesting satisfied wuth this friendly 
answer, thought convenient m the meane time to 
breake with his sonne findmg theiefoie on a day fi 
opportunity, he spake to him m these fathcily rearmes . 

VOL* IV C) D 
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Dorastus, thy youth waincth me to pie\eiit the 
worst, and mine age to pi ovule the best Oportuni- 
ties neglected, are signes of folly actions measuied 
by time, aie seldome bitten with lepcntancc . thou art 
young, and I oide age hath taught me that, which 
thy youth cannot yet conceive. 1 theretoie will coim- 
sell thee as a fathei, hoping thou wilt obey as a childe 
Thou seest my 'white hayies are blossom es foi the 
giave,^ and thy fieshe coloiu finite foi time and foi- 
tune, so that it behoo\eth me to tlunkc how to <l}e, 
and foi thee to care how to live, ^^y ciownc I must 
leave by death, and thou cn)oy my Ivingdomc by suc- 
cession, wdieiem I hope tin vertue and puiwesbc slull 
bee such, as though my subjectes want nn poison, yet 
they shall see m thee my ]'>eire<'tion. I’hat nothing 
either may lade to satisfie thy mimle, or inciease thy 
dignities ' the onely caie 1 have is to see thee well 
nianyed befoie 1 die, and thou become ohie 

Doiastus, who fiom his infancy, delighted lather to 
die with Mars m the Fieldc then to dally with Venus 
m the Chambei, feanng to dis])ieasc his talhei, and 
yet not willing to be wed, made him this leueient 
answere. 

Sir, there is no gicatei bond then duetie, nor no 
btiaitei law then natuie disobedience in youth is often 
galled with despight m age. lire connnaimd of the 
father ought to be a con:>tiaint to the childe , so 
parentes wiiles aie law's, so they passc not all laws: 
may it please youi Grace thexefore to appoint whorae 
I shall love, rather then by denial! I should be ap- 
peached of disobedience; I rest content to love, 
though it bee the only thing I hate. 


Percy, m his “Reliques,” ii 177, etl 18x2, queues the foi 
lowing as part of an old song on the stoiy of the Beggars 
Daughter oi Bethnal Gieen . — 

HiS! reverend lockes m comelye ettrk s ditl 

And on his aged temples gICV^e the biossonies at the giavc***' 
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Eglstus healing his sonne to fiie so faire fioni tlic 
marke, began to be somewhat chollencke, and there- 
fore made him this hastie aunswere 

What Doiastus canst thou not love^ Commeth 
this cymcall passion of pi one desires or peevish fio- 
wardnesse ? What duist thou thinke thy selfe to good 
for all, or none good inough foi thee ^ I tell thee, 
Doiastus, theie is nothing sweeter then youth, noi 
swifter deci easing while it is increasing Time past 
with folly may bee repented, but not recalled If thou 
manie m age, thy wives fieshe coulouies will bieede 
m thee dead thoughtes and suspition, and thy white 
hayies hei lothesomnesse and soiiowe. For Venus 
affections are not fed with Kmgdomes, or treasmes, 
but with youthfull conceits and sweet amours Vulcan 
was allotted to shake the tree, but Mars allowed to 
reape the fiuite Yeelde Doiastus to thy Fatheis per- 
swasions, which may pi event thy penis I have chosen 
thee a Wife, faire by natiiie, royall by biith, by ver- 
tues famous, learned by education and rich by posses- 
sions, so that It is hard to judge whethei her bounty, 
or foitune, her beauty, or vertue bee of greater force 
I mean, Dorastus, Euphrania daughter and heire to 
the King of Denmaike 

Egistus pausing heie a while, looking when his son 
should make him answeie, and seeing that he stoode 
still as one m a trance, he shooke him up thus 
sharply. 

Well Dorastus take heede, the tiee Alpya wastetli 
not with fire, but witheieth with the dewe that which 
love nounsheth not, perisheth with hate if thou like 
Euphrania, thou breedest my content, and m loving 
her thou shalt have my love, otherwise ; and with 
that hee flung from his sonne in a rage, leaving him 
a sorrowfull man, in that he had by deniall displeased 
his Father, and halfe angne with him selfe that hee 
could not yeelde to that passion, whereto both reason 
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and his Father perswaded him • but see how fortune 
IS plumed with times feathers, and how shee can 
minister strange causes to breede straunge effects 
It happened not long aftei this that there was a 
meeting of all the Faimers Daughters in Sycilia, 
whithei Fawnia was also bidden as the misties of the 
feast, who having attiied her selie in hei best garments, 
went among the rest of her companions to the merry 
meeting : there spending the day in such homely 
pastimes as shepheaids use As the evening grew on, 
and then sportes ceased, ech taking then leave at 
other, Fawma dcsiiing one of her companions to 
beaie hci companie, vent home In the tlocke, to see 
if they weie well folded, and as thc\ ictmnetl, it 
foitmied that Doiastus (who ail that claje had bene 
hawking, and kikle stoie of game) incounticd by the 
way these two mayds, and casting his e}e sodenly 
on Fawma, he waas halfe afraid, feanng that with 
Acteon he had scene Diana foi hcc thought such 
exquisite peifection could not be foinule m any mortall 
creature As thus he stoode in a maze, one of his 
Pages told him, that the maide with the gailand on 
hei heade was Fawmia, the faire shcphcaul wdiose 
aeauty was so much talked of m the (louit. Doiastus 
desiious to see if nature had adorned her mimle with 
any m\vard qualities, as she had decked her body 
with outward shape, began to question with hei whose 
daughter she was, of wdiat age and how she had bm 
trained up, who answered him with such modest 
reverence and sharpnesse of wulte, that Dorastus 
thought her outwaid beau tie wais but a counteifait to 
darken her inward qualities, wondrmg how so courtly 
behaviour could be found in so simple a cottage, and 
cuising fortune that had shadoived wit and beauty 
with such haid fortune As thus he held her a long 
while with chat, Beauty seeing him at discovert, 
thought not to lose the vantage, but stiookc him so 
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deeply with an invenomed shafte, as he wholy lost his 
hbertie, and became a slave to Lo\e, which befoie 
contemned love^ glad now to gaze on a ])ooie shep- 
heaid, who befoie refused the offei of a nche 
Pimcesse^ foi the peifection of Fawnia had so fned 
his fancie as he felt his rainde gieatly chaungech and 
his aifections alteied, cm sing Love that had wi ought 
such a chaunge, and blaming the bascnesse oi his 
mind, that would make such a choice . but thinking 
these weic but passional toies that might be tlnust 
out at pleasuic, to avoid the Syien that inchaunted 
him, he put spins to his hoise, and bad this fane 
shepheaid faievv'cll. 

Fawma (who all this while had maiked the piincely 
gesture of Doiastus) seeing his face so wcl featiiied, 
and each lim so peifectly fiamed, began gieatly to 
praise his perfection, commending him so long, till 
she found her selfe faiiltie, and perceived that if she 
waded but a little fuither, she might siippe ovei her 
shooes. shee theiefoie seeking to quench that fiie 
which never w^as put out, went home, and faming her 
selfe not well at ease, got her to bed. wheie casting 
a thousand thoughts m her head, she could take no 
rest for if she w^aked, she began to call to muide his 
beautie, and thinking to beguile such thoughts with 
sleepe, she then di earned of his perfection . pestered 
thus with these unacquainted passions, she passed the 
night as she could m short slumbers 

Dorastus (who all this while lode with a flea in his 
eare) could not by any meanes forget the sweete favour 
of Fawnia, but rested so bewitched with her wit and 
beauty, as hee could take no rest He felt fancy to 
give the assault, and his wounded mmd readie to 
yeeld as vanquished yet he began with divers con- 
sidciations to suppiessc this frantick ajffection, calling 
to minde, that Fawma was a shepheard, one not 
worthy to bee looked at of a Prince, much less to bee 
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loved of such a potentate, thinking what a disci echte 
It were to himself, and what a giiefe it would be to 
his father, blaming fortune and accusing his owne 
follie, that should bee so fond as but once to cast a 
glaunce at such a countiy slut As thus he was 
raging against him selfe, Love feaiing if slice dallied 
long, to loose her champion, stept moie nigh, and 
gave him such a fiesh wounde as it peaist him at the 
heart, that he was fame to yeckb niaugio his face, and 
to forsake the companie and gotte him to his chambei : 
where being solemnly set, hec binst into these pas^ 
sionate tearmes 

Ah, Doiastus, ait thou alone ^ No not alone, 
while thou art tiied with these unacquainted ]>assions. 
Yeld to fancy, thou canst not b} thy fathcis counsaile, 
but in a fienzie thou ait by just destinies Thy fnthei 
weie content, if thou couldest love, and thou theie- 
fore discontent, because thou doest Io\c O devme 
Love, feaied of men because honoined of the Gods, 
not to be suppressed by visdome, because not to be 
comprehended by reason • without Lawe, anti theie- 
fore above all Law How now Dorastus, doest 
thou blaze that with praises, which thou hast cause to 
blaspheme with curses > yet wliy should they curse 
Love that are in Love^ LIush Dorastus at thy 
foitune, thy choice, thy love . thy thoughts cannot be 
uttered without shame, nor thy affections without dis- 
credit Ah Fawmia, sweete Fawma, thy beautie 
Fawnia. Shamest not thou Doiastus to name one 
unfitte for thy birth, thy dignities, thy Kingdomes? 
Dye Dorastus, Dorastus die. Better badst thou 
perish with high desires, then live in base thoughts. 
Yea but, beautie must be obeyed, because it is 
beauty, yet framed of the Gods to feede the eye, not 
to fetter the heart. Ah but he that stnveth against 
Love, shooteth with them of Scyrum against the 
wind, and with the Cockeatrice pecketli against the 
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Steele. I will therefoie obey, because I must obey. 
Fawnia, yea Fawnia shall be my fortune, in spight of 
fortune The Gods above disdain not to love women 
beneath Phoebus liked Sibilla, Jiipitei lo, and why 
not I then Fawnia? one something infeuoiu to these 
in birth, but farre siipenour to them m beautie, borne 
to be a Shepheard, but worthy to be a Goddesse. 
Ah Dorastus, wilt thou so foiget thy selfe as to suffei 
affection to suppiesse wisedome, and Love to violate 
thine honoiu ? Flow sowei will thy choice be to thy 
Father, soirowfull to thy Subjects, to thy fnends a 
giiefe, most gladsome to thy foes ^ Subdue then thy 
affections, and cease to love her whome thou couldst 
not love, unlesse blinded with too much love. Tiishe 
I talke to the wind, and in seeking to prevent the 
causes, 1 fiuthei the effectes I will yet praise 
Fawnia; honoiu, yea and love Fawnia, and at this 
day followe content, not counsaile. Doo Dorastus, 
thou canst but repent • and with that his Page came 
into the chamber, wheieiipon hee ceased from his 
complaints, hoping that time would weare out that 
which foitune had wrought As thus he was pained, 
so pooie Fawnia was diversly perplexed . for the next 
morning getting up very earely, she went to her 
sheepe, thinking with hard labours to passe away her 
new conceived amoms, beginning veiy busily to drive 
them to the field, and then to shifte the foldes, at last 
(weaned with toile) she sate her down, where (poore 
soule) she was more tryed with fond affections for 
love beganne to assault her, m so much that as she 
sate upon the side of a hill, she began to accuse her 
owne folly in these tearmes. 

In fortunate Fawnia, and therefore infortunate 
because Fawnia, thy shepherds hooke sheweth thy 
poore state, thy proud desires an aspiring mmd: the 
one declareth thy want, the other thy pnde.^ No 
bastard hauke must scare so high as the Hobbie, no 
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Fowle gaze against the Sunne but the Eagle, actions 
wrought against nature leape despight, and thoughts 
above Fortune disdaine Fawma, thou art a shep- 
heard, daughter to poore Porrus . if thou lest content 
with this, thou art like to stande, if thou ciunbe thou 
art suie to fal The Heib Anita gtowing highei then 
sixe ynches becommelh a weede N}lus flowing 
more then twelve cubits piociueth a deaith Daring 
affections that passe measure, arc cut shoiie by time 
or fortune suppiessc then Fawnia those thoughts 
which thou mayest shame to expiesse. But ah 
Fawnia, love is a Lord, who will commaiind by 
power, and constiaine by foice. Doiastus, ah 
Dorastus is the man I Io\e, the wooise is thy hap, 
and the lesse cause hast thou to hope* Will I^.agles 
catch at flyes, will Ccdais stoupe to bi ambles, or 
mighty Pimces looke at such homel} tuillcs^ No, 
no, thmke this, Dorastus disdainc is gieatei then thy 
desire, hee is a Prince respecting his lionoui, thou a 
beggais biat forgetting thy calling. Cease then not 
onely to say, but to thmke to love Doiastus, and chs- 
senible thy love Fawnia, for bettci it were to (,|)’c\\ith 
griefe, then to live with shame . yet in despight of 
love I will sigh, to see if I can sigh out lo\e. 

Fawnia somewhat appeasmg hei gnefes with these 
pithie perswasions, began aftei her wonted maner to 
walke about hei sheepe, and to kcepe them from 
straying into the come, suppressing her afiection with 
the due consideiation of her base estate, and with the 
impossibilities of her love, thinking it were fienzy, not 
fancy, to covet that which the very destinies did deny 
her to obteme. 

But Dorastus was more impatient in his passions ; 
for love so fiercely assayled him, that neither com- 
panic, nor musicke could mittigate his martirdome, 
but did rather far the more increase his maladie : 
shame would not let him crave counsaile in this case, 
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nor feare of his Fatheis displeasuie reve}le it to any 
seciete friend ^ but hee was fame to make a Secietane 
of himselfe, and to paiticipate his thoughtes with his 
owne troubled mmd. Lingiing thus awhile in doiibt- 
full suspence, at last stealing secretely from the couit 
without either men or Page, hee went to see if hee 
could espie Fawnia walking abioadc in the field^, but 
as one having a great deale more skill to letiivc the 
partridge with his spaniels, then to hunt aftei such 
a straunge piay, he sought, but was little the bettor . 
which Crosse lucke drave him into a great choler, that 
he began to accuse love and fortune. But as he was 
readie to retiie, he sawe Fawnia sitting all alone under 
the side of a hill, making a gailand of such homely 
flowies as the fields didafoord This sight so levned 
Ins spirites that he drewe nigh, with moie judgement 
to take a view of hei singular perfection, which hee 
found to bee such as m that countrey attyie she 
stained al the couithe Dames of Sicilia. While thus 
he stoode gazing wnth pearcing lookes on hei surpass- 
ing beautie, Fawnia cast her eye aside, and spyed 
Dorastus, with sudden sight made the poore girle to 
blush, and to die her chiistal cheeks with a veiinilion 
red , which gave her such a grace, as she seemed farre 
more beautiful And with that she lose up, saluting the 
Prince with such modest curtesies, as he wondred how 
a country maid could afoord such courtly behaviour. 
Dorastus, repaying her curtesie with a smiling coun- 
tenance, began to parhe with her on this mannei 
Faire maide (quoth he) either your want is gieat, or 
a sliepheards life very sweete, that your delight is m 
such country iaboi s I can not conceive what pleasure 
you should take, unless you meane to imitate the 
nymphes, being yourself so like a Nymph. To put me 
out of this doubt, shew me w^hat is to be commended 
111 a shepheides life, and what pleasures you have to 
countervaile these dradging laboures. 
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Fawnia with blushing face made him tins leady 
aunsweie Sii, what ncher state then content, or what 
sweetei life then quiet ^ we shepheards aie not borne 
to honor, nor beholding unto beautie, the less caic we 
have to feare fame or foitune we count our attire 
brave inough if w^arme inough, and our foode dainty, 
if to suffice natuie oiu greatest encniie is the wolfe , 
our onely caie in safe keeping out dock * in stead of 
coiirthe ditties we spend the daics with cuntiy songs : 
our amorous conceites aie home]} though tes , delight^ 
mg as much to talkc of Pan and his cuntiey piaiikes, 
as Ladies to tell of Venus and her wunton toyes. 
Our toyle is m shifting the fouldes, and looking to the 
Lambes, easie laboius* oft singing and telling talcs, 
homely pleasuies , our greatest welth not to co^et, 
our honor not to chmbe, our quiet not to care, 
Envie looketh not so low^e as shepheaids . Shep- 
heards gaze not so high as ambition : we aie lich m 
that we aie poore wuth content^ and pioiid onely in 
this, that w’e have no cause to be pioiul 

This wattle aunswer of Fawmiaso intlamcil Dorastus 
fancy, as he commended him selfe for making so good 
a choyce, thinking, if her biith w’eie aunswerable to 
her wit and beauty, that she weie a litte mate foi the 
most famous Prince in the w^oilde. He therefore 
beganne to sifte hei moie nanow^ely on tins manner, 
Fawnia, I see thou art content wath Countiy labours, 
because thou knowest not Courtly pleasures * I com- 
mend thy wit, and pitty thy want : but wait thou leave 
thy Fathers Cottage and serve a Courtlie Mistresse? 

Sir (quoth she) beggars ought not to strive against 
fortune, nor to gaze after honour, least either their fall 
be greater, or they become blinde I am home to 
toile for the Court, not m the Court, my nature unfit 


^ *‘Poor and content is iicli, and licli enough* 

— Othello,” 111 3. 
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for their nm tiire * bettei live then m meane degiee, 
than m high disdaine. 

Well saide, Fawnia (quoth Doiastus) I gesse at thy 
thoughtes j thou art in love with some Countrey 
Shephearde, 

No sir (quoth she) shepheaids cannot love, that 
are so simple, and inaides may not love tliat aie so 
young. 

Nay theiefore (quoth Doiastus) maides must love, 
because they aie young, for Cupid is a child, and 
Venus, though olde, is painted with fresh coloures 

I graunt (quoth she) age may 
shadowes, and youth may have 
but what arte concealeth m one, ignoiance revealeth 
111 the other Dorastus seeing Fawnia held him so 
harde, thought it was vame so long to beate about the 
bush therefore he thought to have given her a fresh 
charge , but he was prevented by certame of his men, 
who missing then maistei, came posting to seeke him, 
seeing that he was gone foorth all alone, yet before 
they drewe so me that they might heare their talke, he 
used these speeches 

Why Fawma, perhappes I love thee, and then thou 
must needes yeelde, for thou knowest I can coni- 
maunde and constiaine Tiueth sir (quoth she) but 
not to love, for constrained love is foice, not love, 
and know this sir, mine honesty is such, as I hadde 
rather dye then be a concubine even to a King, and 
my birth is so base as I am iinfitte to bee a wife to a 
poore farmer. Why then (quoth he) thou canst not 
love Dorastus Yes saide Fawnia, when Dorastus 
becomes a shepheard, and with that the presence of 
his men broke off their parle, so that he went with 
them to the palace and left Fawma sitting still on the 
lull side, who seeing that the night drewe on^ shifted 
her foiildes, and busied her selfe about other worke to 
drive away such fond fancies as began to trouble her 
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brame. But all this could not pievaile, foi the beautie 
of Dorastus had made such a deepe impiession in her 
heart, as it could not be vvorne out without cracking, 
so that she was forced to blame her owne folly m this 
wise 

Ah Fawnia, why doest thou gaze against the 
Sunne, or catch at the Winded staires aie to be 
looked at with the eye, not leacht at with the 
hande ^ thoughts are to be measuied !>y Foi tunes, 
not by desiies falles come not by sitting low, but 
by climing too hie what then shal al feaie to fal, 
because some happe to fall? No luck commcth by 
lot, and fortune wmdeth those thi cedes winch the 
destinies spin. Thou art favoied Fawnia of a piince, 
and yet thou ait so fond to leject dcsiicd favoms. 
thou hast deniall at thy tonges end, and desne 
at thy hearts bottome , a womans fault, to spume 
at that with her foote, which she greedily calchoth at 
with her hand. Thou lovest Doiastus, Fawnia, and 
yet seemest to lowei. Take heede, if hee letire thou 
wilt repent , for unles hee love, thou canst but dye 
Dye then Fawnia, foi Dorastus doth but jest the 
Lyon never prayeth on the mouse, noi Faulcons 
stoupe not to dead stales Sit dow ne then in sorrow, 
ceasse to love, and content thy selfe, that Doiastus 
will vouchsafe to flatter Fawma, though not to fancy 
Fawnia. Heigh ho^ Ah foole, it weie seemeher for 
thee to whistle as a Shepheard, then to sigh as a lover 
And with that she ceassed fiom these peiplexed 
passions, folding hei sheepe, and hying home to hei 
poore Cottage. 

But such was the incessant sorrow of Dorastus to 
thinke on the witte and beautie of Fawnia, and to see 
how fond hee was being a Prince , and how froward 


^ ** Wilt thou leach stars, because they shine on thee?’’ 

— ** Two Geiitlemeu of Veiona/’ lu X 
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she was being a beggar, then he began to loose his 
wonted appetite, to looke pale and wan , instead of 
mirth, to feede on melancholy, for courtly daunces 
to use cold dumpes , m so much that not onely his 
owne men, but his father and all the court began to 
marvaiie at his sudden change, thinking that some 
lingring sickenes had brought him into this state 
wherefore he caused Phisitions to come, but Dorastus 
neither would let them minister, nor so much as suffer 
them to see his uime ' but remained stil so oppressed 
with these passions, as he feared in him selfe a farther 
inconvenience. His honor wished him to ceasse 
from such folly, but Love forced him to follow fancy : 
yea and in despight of honour, love wonne the conquest, 
so that his hot desires caused him to find new devises, 
for hee presently made himselfe a shepheards coate, 
that he might goe unknowne, and with the lesse sus- 
pition to prattle with Fawma, and conveied it secretly 
into a thick grove hard joyning to the Pallace, whether 
finding fit time, and opportunity, he went all alone, 
and putting ofi his princely apparel got on those shep- 
heaids roabes, and taking a great hooke m his hand 
(which he had also gotten) he went very anciently 
[sic] to find out the mistres of his affection : but as 
he went by the way, seeing himselfe clad m such un- 
seemely lagges, he began to smile at his owne folly, 
and to reprove his fondnesse, m these tearmes 

Well said Dorastus, thou keepest a right decorum, 
base desires and homely attires : thy thoughtes are 
fit for none but a shepheard, and thy apparel! such as 
only become a shepheard. A strange change from a 
Prince to a pesant ^ What is it ^ thy wretched for- 
tune or thy wilful folly ^ Is it thy cursed destinies ^ 
Or thy crooked desires, that appomteth thee this pen- 
ance ^ Ah Dorastus thou canst but love, and unlesse 
thou love, thou art like to perish for love. Yet fond 
foole, choose flowers, not weedes; Diamondes, not 
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peables , Ladies which may honoui thee, not bliep- 
heaids which may disgrace thee Venus is painted 
in silkes, not in lagges , and Cupid tieadeth on dis- 
daine, when he leacheth at dignitie And yet 
Dorastus shame not at thy shepheards weede . the 
heavenly Codes have sometime eaithly thoiightes • 
Neptune became a lam, Jupiter a Bill, Apollo a 
shepheard they Gods, and yet in love ^ and thou a 
man appointed to love 

Devising thus with himbclfc, hee diew nigh to the 
place where Fawnia was keeping hei shepe, who 
casting her eye aside, and seeing such a maneily 
shepheaid, perfectly limmcd, and comming with so 
good a pace, she began halfe to foiget Doiastus, and 
to favoi this prety shepheaid, wdiom she thought shee 
might both love and obtame : but as slice was m 
these thoughts, she perceived then, that it was the 
yong prince Doiastus, wheifoie she rose up and 
reverently saluted him. Doiastus taking hei by the 
hand, repaied her cmtesie wuth a swx'Ct kisse, and 
praying her to sit dow ne by him, he began thus to 
lay the batteiic 

If thou marvell Fawma at my stiange attyie, thou 
wouldest nioie muse at my unaccustomed thoughtes 
the one disgiaceth but my outwaid shape, the othei 
distmbeth ray mwaui sences. I lo\e Fawma, and 
therefore what love liketh I cannot mishke. Fawmia 
thou hast promised to love, and I hope thou wilt 
performe no lesse I have fulfilled thy lequest, and 
now thou canst but giaiuit my desire. Thou iveit 
content to love Dorastus when he ceast to be a 
Prince and to become a shepheard, and see I have 
made the change, and therefoie not to missc of my 
choice. 

Trueth, quoth Fawma, but all that w^eaie Cooks 
are not Monkes . painted Eagles aie pictures, 
not Eagles. Zeusis Grapes weie like Giapes, yet 
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shadow es nch clothing make not pimces noi 
homely attyie beggers : shepheards are not called 
shepheardesj because they weie hookes and bagges, 
but that they are borne poore, and li\e to keepe 
sheepe , so this attne hath not made Dorastus a shep- 
herd, but to seeme like a shepheid. 

Well Fawnia, answered Dorastus, were I a shep- 
herd, I could not but like thee, and being a prince I 
am foist to love thee. Take heed Fawnia be not 
proud of beauties painting, for it is a flowei that 
fadeth m the blossome. Those which disdayne in 
youth are despised in age: Beauties shadowes aie 
trickt up with times colours, which being set to drie 
in the suiine are stained with the sunne, scaice 
pleasing the sight ere they beginne not to be worth 
the sight, not much unlike the heibe Ephemeron, 
which fiourislieth in the moimng and is withered 
befoie the sunne setting if my desire weie against 
lawe, thou mightest justly deny me by reason, but I 
love thee Fawnia, not to misuse thee as a Concubine, 
but to use thee as my wife : I can promise no more, 
and meane to performe no lesse 

Fawnia hearing this solemne protestation of Do- 
rastus, could no longer withstand the assault, but 
yeelded up the foite m these friendly tearmes 

Ah Dorastus, I shame to expresse that thou forcest 
me with thy sugred speeche to confesse ' my base 
birth causeth the one, and thy high dignities the 
other Beggars thoughts ought not to reach so far as 
Kings, and yet my desires reach as high as Princes 
I daie not say, Dorastus, I love thee, because I am a 
shepherd , but the Gods know I have honored Do- 
rastus (pardon if I say amisse) yea and loved Dorastus 
with such dutiful affection as Fawnia can performe, 
or Dorastus desire * I yeeld, not overcome with 
prayers, but -with love, resting Dorastus handmaid 
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ready to obey his wil, if no prejudice at all to his 
honour, nor to my credit 

Dorastus hearing this fieendly conclusion of Fawnia 
embraced her in his armes, swearing that neither dis- 
tance, time, nor adverse foitune should diminish Ins 
affection but that in despight of the destinies he 
would remame loyall unto death Having thus plight 
their troath each to othei, seeing they could not have 
the full fruition of their love m Sy cilia, foi that Egistus 
consent would e never bee graunted to so meane a 
match, Doiastus determined, assone as time and 
opoituiutie would give them leave, to provide a gieat 
masse of money, and many iich and cosily jewels, for 
the easiei cariage, and then to tianspoUe themselves 
and then treasure into Italy, wheie they should leade 
a contented life, until such tune as eithci he could be 
reconciled to his Father, oi els by sucession come to 
the Kmgdome. This devise was gicatly piaysed of 
Fawnia, for she feared if the King his falhei should 
but heare of the contract, that his fune would be such 
as no lesse than death would stantl for payment ’ she 
therefore tould him, that delay bied daungci . that 
many mishaps did fall out betweenc the cup and the 
lip, and that to avoid dangei, it were best wuth as 
much speed as might be to pass out of Synlia, least 
foitune might pre\ent their pietence with some newe 
despight Doiastus, whom love pnckcd forwaid with 
desire, piomised to dispatch his affaues with as great 
hast, as either time oi opoitunitie would geve him 
leave and so resting upon this point, after many 
imbracings and sweete kisses they departed 

Dorastus having taken bis leave of his best beloved 
Fawnia, went to the Grove where hee had his rich 
apparel, and there uncasing himself as secretly as 
might be, hiding up his shepheards attire, till occasion 
should serve againe to use it : he went to the pallace, 
shewing by his merne countenaiince, that either the 
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state of his body was amended, or the case of his 
minde gieateiy ledressed Fawnia poore soule was 
no less joyful, that being a shepheaid, foitune had 
favoured hei so, as to leward hei with the love of a 
Piince, hoping m time to be advaunced from the 
daughter of a pooie farmei to be the wife of a riche 
King so that she thought eveiy home a yeeie, till 
by their depaiture they might pi event danger, not 
ceasing still to goe eveiy daye to her sheepe, not so 
much foi the care of her flock, as for the desiie she 
had to see hei love and Lord Dorastus • who often- 
times, when oportumtie would serve, repaired thithei 
to feede his fancy with the sweet content of Fawmas 
presence and although he nevei went to visit her, 
but in his shepheaids ragges, yet his ofte lepaiie made 
him not onely suspected, but knowne to diveis of 
then neighbours ' who foi the good will they bare to 
old Poirus, tould him secietly of the matter, wishing 
him to keepe his daughtei at home, least she went so 
ofte to the held that she bi ought him home a yong 
sonne for they feaied that Fawma being so beautifull, 
the yong pimce would alluie her to folly. Porrus 
was stucken into a dump at these newes, so that 
thanking his neighboures for then good will . he hyed 
him home to his wife, and calling her aside, wringing 
his handes and shedding fooith teaies, he brake the 
mattei to her in these tearmes. 

I am afraid wife, that my daughtei Fawma hath 
made her selfe so fine, that she will buy repentance 
too deaie I heaie nerves, which if they be true, 
some will wish they had not pioved true It is tould 
me by my neighbouis, that Doiastus the Kmges sonne 
begins to looke at our daughtei Fawnia : which if it 
be so, I will not geve hei a halfepeny foi her honestie 
at the yeeres end I tell thee wife, nowadaies beautie 
is a great stale to trap yong men, and faire wordes 
and sweete pi onuses are two great enemies to a 
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maydens honestie and thou knowest ^\heie poore 
men mtreate, and cannot obtame, theie Piinces may 
comraaundj and wil obtaine Though Kings sonnes 
daimce m nettes, they may not be scene ^ but poore 
mens faultcs aie spied at a little hole Well, it is a 
haid case where Kinges liistcs aie lawes, and that they 
should binde pooie men to that, which they them- 
selves wilfully breake 

Peace husband (quoth his wife) take heede what 
you say spcake no mote than }ou shouhl least you 
heare what you would not • gieat sticames aie to be 
stopped by sleight, not by force and pnnees to be 
peiswaded by submission, not hy iigoi : doc what you 
can, but no moie than }ou may, least in saving Faw- 
nias mayden-hcad, you loose yoiu owme head Take 
heede I say, it is ill jesting with edged tooles, and 
bad sporting with Kinges The Wolfe had his skinne 
puld over his eaies for but looking into the Lions 
den Tush wife (quoth he) thou speakest like a foole, 
if the King should knowe that Doiastus had begotten 
oui daughter with chikle (as I feare it will fall out 
little better) the Kings fuue would be such as no 
doubt we should both loose oui goodes and lives : 
necessitie therefore hath no lawe, and 1 wall pi event 
this mischiefe with a new’e de\ isc that is come into my 
head, which shall neither offend the King, nor dis- 
please Dorastus I meane to take the chaine and 
the jewels that I found with Fawina, and caine them 
to the King, letting him then to undeistand how she 
IS none of my daughter, but that I found hei beaten 
up with the water alone m a little boate wTapped in a 
riche Mantle, wherein was inclosed this tieasure. By 


^ Alludmg to the old stoiy of the fibheiman*s daughter, who 
was ordeied to dance befoxc a gieat loid, so that she might be 
seen, yet not seen, to effect which she covered herself with one 
of her fathei’s nets The Italian fool and jester Gonelia for the 
same purpose is said to have put himsell behind a sieve. 
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this meanes I hope the King will take Fawnia into 
his service, and we whatsoever chaiinceth shal be 
blamelesse This device pleased the good wife very 
well, so that they determined, assoone as they might 
know the King at leisiue, to make him pnvie to this 
case. 

In the meane time Doiastus was not slacke in his 
affaires, but applyed his matters ivith such diligence, 
that he provided all thinges htte for their joutney. 
Treasuie and Jewels he had gotten great stoie, thinck- 
ing there was no better friend then money in a strange 
countrey : rich attire he had provided foi Fawnia, 
and, because he could not bring the matter to passe 
without the heipe and advice of some one, he made 
an old servant of his called Capnio, who had served 
him from his childhood, piivie to his affaiies who 
seeing no perswasions could pievaile to divert him 
from his setled deteimmation, gave his consent and 
dealt so secietly in the cause, that within short space 
hee had gotten a ship leady for their passage : the 
Marmeis seeing a fit gale of wmde for then purpose, 
wished Capmo to make no deiayes, least if they pre- 
termitled this good weathei, they might stay long ere 
they had such a fayre winde. Capnio fearing that his 
negligence should hinder the journey, in the night 
time conveyed the trunckes full of treasure into the 
shippe, and by secrette meanes let Fawnia under- 
stand, that the next morning they meant to depart • 
she upon this newes slept verie little that night, but 
gotte up very eaily, and wente to her sheepe, looking 
every minute when she should see Doiastus, who 
taried not long, for feare delay might breede daunger, 
but came as fast as he could gallop, and without any 
great circumstance took Fawnia up behmde him and 
rode to the haven, where the shippe lay, which was 
not three quaiters of a mile distant from that place 
He no sooner came there, but the Mamners were 
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leadie with their Cockboate to set them aboaid, wlieie 
being coucht together in a Cabben they past away the 
time in recounting their old loves, til their man Cap- 
mo should come Poiius who had hcaid that this 
morning the King would go abioad to take the ayie, 
called in haste to his wife to bung him his holyda) 
hose and his best Jacket, that he might goe like an 
honest substantial! man to tell his tale His wife a 
good cleanly wenche, bi ought him all things fitte 
and spungd him up vei> handsomlie, giving him the 
chames and Jewels in a little bo\e, which Poirus foi 
the more safet} put m Ins bosom na\ mg thus all 
his tnnkets m leadines, taking his stdte m his Iiand 
he bad his wife kisse him foi good lucke, and so hec 
went towards the Pallace Put as lie was going, foi- 
tune (who meant to showe him a little false play) pie- 
vented his pin pose in this wise 

He met by chaunce in his way Capnio, who tiudg- 
mg as fast as he could with a little coffei undei his 
arme to the ship, and spying JMiius whome he knei\e 
to be Favnias Father, going towaules the Pallace, 
being a wyhe fellov, began to doiilit the voist, and 
theiefoie crost him the way, and askt him i\hilhei he 
was going so earely this moining. J^oiius (who kneiv 
by his face that he \vas one ot the Coiiit) meaning 
simply, told him that the Kings son Doiastiis dealt 
baldly with him , foi he had but one daughter wdio 
was a little Beautifiill, and that his neighbouies told 
him the young Pi nice had allured hei to folly, he 
went therefore now to complame to the King hoiv 
greatly he was abused. 

Capnio (who straight way smelt the whole mattei) 
began to soth him m his talke, and said that Doiastus 
dealt not like a Pi nice to spoyle any pooie manes 
daughter in that sort, he theiefoie w^oukl doe the 
best for him he could, because he knew he was an 
honest man. But (quoth Capnio) you lose your 
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labour in going to the Pallace, for the King meanes 
this day to take the aire of the Sea, and to goe aboord 
of a shippe that lies in the haven I am going before, 
you see, to provide all things in redinesse, and if you 
will follow my counsaile, turne back with me to the 
haven, wheie I will set you m such a fitte place as 
you may speake to the King at your pleasuie For- 
ms giving Cl edit to Capnios smooth tale, gave him a 
thousand thanks for his frendly advise, and went with 
him to the haven, making all the way his complaintes 
of Doiastus, yet concealing secietlie the chame and 
the Jewels Assone as they were come to the Sea 
side, the marriners seeing Capnio, came a land with 
their cock-boate, who still dissembling the matter, 
demaunded of Porrus if he would go see the ship ^ 
who unwilling and fearing the worst, because he was 
not well acquainted with Capmo, made his excuse 
that he could not brooke the Sea, therefore would not 
trouble him 

Capnio seeing that by faire meanes hee could not 
get him aboord, commaunded the mariners that by 
violence they should came him into the shippe, who 
like stmdy knaves hoisted the poore shepheard on 
their backes, and bearing him to the boate, lanched 
fiom the land 

Poiius seeing himselfe so cunningly betraied durst 
not crie out, for hee sawe it would not prevaile, but 
began to intreate Capnio and the manneis to be good 
to him, and to pittie his estate, hee was but a poore 
man that lived by his labour they laughing to see 
the shepheard so afraide, made as much haste as they 
could, and set him aboorde Porrus was no sooner 
m the shippe, but he saw Dorastus walking with 
P'awnia, yet he scarse knew her ♦ for she had attired 
her selfe m riche apparell, which so increased her 
beauty, that shee resembled rather an Angeii then a 
m or tall creature 
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Dorastus and Fawnia, weie halfe astonished to see 
the olde shepherd, maivailing gieatly what wind had 
brought him thithei, til Capnio told them al the whole 
discourse , how Forms was going to make his com- 
plaint to the King, if by polhcie he had not prevented 
him, and theiefoie now sith he was aboord, for the 
avoiding of fuithei danger, it were best to cairie him 
into Italy 

Dorastus piaised gieatly his mans de\ise, and al- 
lowed of his counsailc, Init Fawnia (who stil feaied 
Poirus, as hei fathei) began to blush foi shame, that 
by hei meanes he should eithei incur c daupgci oi 
displeasui e 

Idle old shephaul heaung this haul sentence, that 
he should on such a sodauie be caucd from his AVife, 
his country, and kmsfolke, into a fonaine Lande 
amongst straungers, began with bittei tcaies to make 
his complaint, and on his knees to mtieate Doiastus, 
that pardoning his iinad\ ised folly he w ould give him 
leave to goe home, sw^eaiing tliat lice w’ould kcepe 
all thmges as seciet as the> could wish But these 
protestations could not pi evade, although Fawmia 
intreated Dorastus veiy cainestly, but the maimeis 
hoisting their maine sailes waied ankeis, and haded 
into the deepe, where w^e leave them to the favour of 
the wind and seas, and letuine to Flgistus 

Who having appointed this day to hunt m one of 
his Forrests, called for his sonne Doiastus to go 
sport himselfe, because bee saw that of late hee began 
to loure, but his men made answei that hee was 
gone abroade none knew whither, except he weie 
gone to the grove to walke all alone, as his ciistome 
was to doe every day. 

The King willing to waken him out of his dumpes 
sent one of his men to goe seeke him, but in vaine, for 
at last he returned, but finde him he could not, so that 
the King went himselfe to goe see the sport ; where 
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passing away the day, returning at night fiom hunt- 
ing, bee asked for his sonne, but he could not be 
h*eard of, which diave the King into a great cholei 
where upon most of his Noblemen and other Cour- 
tiers, poasted abioad to seek him, but they could not 
heaie of him thiough all Sicilia, onely they missed 
Capnio his man, which againe made the King suspect 
that hee was not gone fane 

Two 01 tliiee daies being passed, and no newes 
heaid of Doiastus, Egistus began to feare that he was 
devoured with some wilde beastes, and upon that 
made out a great troupe of men to go seeke him ; 
who coasted through all the Country, and searched 
111 eveiie daungeious and secrete place, imtill at last 
they mette with a Fisiieiman that was sitting m a 
little covert hard by the sea side mending his nettes, 
when Doiastus and Fawma tooke shipping, who 
being examined if he either knewe or heaid wheie 
the Kings Sonne was, without any secrecie at all 
revealed the whole matter, how he was sayled two 
dayes past, and had m his company his man Capnio, 
Porrus and his faire Daughter Fawma This heavie 
newes was presently caiyed to the King, who halfe 
dead for sorrow commaunded Porrus wife to bee sent 
for * she being come to the Pallace, after due exami- 
nation, confessed that hei neighbours had oft told her 
that the Kings Sonne was too familier with Fawma, 
her Daughter: whereuppon, her husband fearing the 
woist, about two dayes past (heaiing the King should 
goe an hunting) rose earely in the morning and went 
to make his complaint, but since she neither lieardQ 
of him, nor saw him Egistus perceiving the womans 
iinfeyned simplicity, let her depart without incurring 
further displeasure, conceiving such secret greefe for 
his Sonnes recklesse follie, that he had so foigotten 
his honour and parentage, by so base a cliQise to dis- 
honor his Father, and discredit liimselfe, that with 
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\eiy caie and thought be fel into a quartan fevei, 
which was so unfit for his aged yeeies and com- 
plexioiij that he became so weake, as the Phisitioiis 
would giaunt him no life. 

But his sonne Doiastus little legauled either father, 
countiie, or Kmgdome in lespcctof his Lady Fawma, 
for fortune smyimg on this young novice, lent him so 
lucky a gale of winde, for the space of a day and a 
night, that the maiyneis lay and slept upon the 
hatches, but on the next inoining about the bieake 
of the day, the aiie began to be oveicast, the winds 
to rise, the seas to sweh yea piescntly iheie aiose 
such a fearfull tempest, as the ship vas in danger to 
be swallowed up with evciy sea, the niaine mast with 
the violence of the vind was tin own ovei boorcl, the 
sayles were tome, the tacklings went in sunder, the 
storme lagmg still so fmiously that pooie Fawma was 
almost dead for feare, but that she was gieatly com- 
forted with the presence of Dorastus The tempest 
continued thiee dayes, at vhich tune the hlaimeis 
everie minute looked foi death, and the aiie was so 
darkned wnth cioudes that the hlaistei could not tell 
by his compasse m what Coast they wcie. But upon 
the fourth day about ten of the clocke, the wind began 
to cease, the sea to w^ax calme, and the sky to be 
cleare, and the hlaiineis desciyed the coast of Bo- 
hemia, shooting of then oidnance foi joy that they 
had escaped such a fearefull tempest 

Dorastus hearing that they weie ai rived at some 
harbour, sweetly kissed Fawma, and bad her be of 
good cheare : when they tolde him that the port be- 
longed unto the cheife Cittie of Bohemia wiieie Pan- 
dosto kept his Court, Dorastus began to be sad, 
knowing that his Father hated no man so much as 
Pandosto, and that the King himself had sought 
secretly to betray Egistus . this considered, he was 
halfe afraide to goe on land, but that Capnio coim- 
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selled him to chauiige his name and his countrey, 
until such time as they could get some othei baike to 
transpoit them into Italy. Doiastus liking this devise 
made his case pi ivy to the Marriners, rewaiding them 
bountifully for their pames, and charging them to 
saye that he was a Gentleman of Tiapalonia called 
Meleagrus. The shipmen willing to shew what fiiend- 
ship they could to Doiastus, piomised to be as seciet 
as they could, or hce might wish, and uppon this they 
landed in a little village a mile distant from the Citie, 
where after they had lested a day, thinking to make 
provision for their manage, the fame of Fawnias 
iDeauty was spiead throughout all the Citie, so that it 
came to the eares of Pandosto, who then being about 
the age of fifty, had notwithstanding yong and fieshe 
affections . so that he desired gieatly to see Fawnia, 
and to bung this matter the bettei to passe, hearing 
they had but one man, and how they rested at a very 
homely house , he caused them to be appiehended 
as spies, and sent a dozen of his garde to take them * 
who being come to their lodging, tolde them the Kings 
message Dorastus no whit dismayed, accompanied 
with Fawnia and Capnio, went to the couit (for they 
left Poiius to keepe the stuffe) who being admitted 
to the Kings presence, Dorastus and Fawnia with 
humble obedience saluted his majestie. 

Pandosto amased at the singular perfection of 
Fawnia, stood halfe astonished, viewing her beauty, so 
that he had almost forgot himselfe what hee had to 
doe at last with stearne countenance he demaunded 
their names, and of what conn trey they were, and 
what caused them to land m Bohemia, Sir (quoth 
Dorastus) know that my name Meleagrus is a Knight 
borne and brought up m Trapaloma, and this gentle- 
woman, whom I meane to take to my wife is an Italian 
borne in Padua, from wdrence I have now brought 
her. The Cause I have so small a tiayne with me is 
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foi that her fnends unwilling to consent, I intended 
secretly to convey hei into Tiapalonia, whither as I 
was sailing, by distresse of wcathei I was driven into 
these coasts thus have you. heaid my name, my 
countiy, and the cause of my voiage Pandosto 
staiting fiom his seat as one in chollei, made this 
lough leply 

Meleagius, I feaie this smooth tale hath but small 
tiueth, and that thou coveic'.t a foulc skin with fane 
paintings. No doubt this Ladie by hei giwice and 
beauty is of hei Jegiee moie meete for a mighty 
Pimce, then foi a simple knight, and thou like a pei- 
juied traitoui hath beieft hei of hci paients, to then 
present gnefe, and hex msuing soiiow Till theiefoie 
I heaie moie of hci paientagc and of thy calling, I 
wil stay you both heic in Bohemia 

Doiastus, m whome lested nothing but Kingl) 
valor, was not able to suifei the repioches of Pan- 
dosto, but that he nude him this answei. 

It IS not meete for a King, wnthout due proofe to 
appeach any man of ill beha\ioui, nor upon siispition 
to mferre beleefe stiaimgeis ought to bee entei tamed 
with couitesie, not to bee intreated with ciueltie, least 
being forced by want to put up mjuiies . the Gods 
revenge their cause wnth ngor 

Pandosto heaiing Doiastus uttei these wouies, 
commaunded that he should stiaight be committed 
to piison, untill such time as they heard fiather ot 
his pleasuie, but as foi Fawnu, he chaiged that she 
should be entertained m the Com t, with such cuitesie 
as belonged to a straungei and her calling The lest 
of the shipmen he put into the dungeon. 

Having thus hardly handled the supposed Trapa- 
lonians, Pandosto contrane to his aged yeaies began 
to be somwhat tickled with the beauty of Fawnia, in 
so much that hee could take no lest, but cast in his 
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old head a thousand new devises at last he fell into 
these thoughtes 

How art thou pestred Pandosto with fresh affec- 
tions, and iinhtte fancies, wishing to possesse with an 
unwilling mynd, and a hot desire troubled with a 
could disdained Shall thy mynde yeeld in age to 
that thou hast lesisted m youth Peace Pandosto, 
blabbe not out that which thou maiest be ashamed 
to reveale to thy self. Ah Fawma is beautifull, and 
it is not for thine honour (fond foole) to name her 
that IS thy Captive, and another mans Concubine. 
Alas, I reach at that with my hand which my halt 
would fain refuse, playing like the bird Ibys m Egipt, 
which hatelh Serpents, yet feedeth on then egges 
Tush, hot desires tuine oftentimes to colde disdame 
Love IS brittle, where appetite, not leason, beaies the 
sway Kmges thoughtes ought not to climbe so high 
as the heavens, but to looke no lower then honour 
better it is to pecke at the staries with the young 
Eagles, then to pi ay on dead caikasses with the Vul- 
ture tis moie honourable for Pandosto to dye by 
concealing Love, than to enjoy such unfitte Love. 
Dooth Pandosto then love ^ Yea whome^ A 
maide unknowne, yea, and perhapps immodest, 
stragled out of her owne countiie, beautiful!, but 
not therefoie chast, comely in bodie, but perhappes 
crooked m minde. Cease then Pandosto to looke at 
Fawma, much lesse to love her be not overtaken 
with a womans beauty, whose eyes are framed by 
arte to inamoui, whose hearte is framed by nature to 
mchaunt, whose false teares knowe their true times, 
and whose sweete wordes pearce deeper then sharpe 
swoides 

Heie Pandosto ceased from his talke, but not from 
his love, although he sought by reason and wisedome 
to suppiesse this franticke affection : yet he could 
take no rest, the beautie of Fawma had made such a 
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deepe impression m his heait But on a day i\alkmg 
abioad into a Parke which was liaid adjovning to his 
house, he sent by one of his seivants foi Fawnia, unto 
whome he utteied these woides. 

Fawnia, I commend thy beauty and wit, and now 
pittie thy distiesse and want , but if thou wilt forsake 
Sir Meleagius, whose poveity, though a Knight, is 
not able to maintaine an estate aunsweiable to thy 
beauty, and yeld thy consent to Panclosto, I will both 
increase thee with dignities and nches No sir, an- 
sweied Fawnia, hreleagius is a knight that hath 
w^'cnne me by love, and none but he sbal wTaie me * 
his smistei mischance shall not diniinishe my affec- 
tion, but lathei mciease my good wall • thinke not 
though youi Grace had impiisoned him without cause, 
that feaie shall make mee yeeld my consent I had 
lather be Meleagius wife, and a begger, then live m 
plenty, and be Pandostos Concubine Pandosto 
hearing the assuied aunsiveic of Fawnia, w’oukl, not- 
withstanding, prosecute his suite to the uttermost, 
seeking with faire w^oides and gieat piomiscs to scale 
the fort of hei chastUie, sweaiingthat if she would 
graunt to his desire hleleagrus should not only be 
set at libeitie, but honoied in his courte amongst his 
Nobles but these allunng baytes could not entise 
her minde fiom the love of hei newc betrothed mate 
Meleagrus , wdnch Pandosto seeing, he left her alone 
for that time to consider more of the demaund 
Fawnia being alone by her selfe, began to enter into 
these solitarie meditations 

Ah infortunate Fawnia thou seest to desire above 
fortune, is to strive against the Gods, and Fortune. 
Who gazeth at the sunne weakeneth his sight they 
which stare at the skie, fall ofte into deepe pits: 
haddest thou rested content to have bene a shep- 
heard, thou needest not to have feaied mischaixnce 
better had it bene for thee, by sitting low’^e, to have 
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had quiet, then by diming high to have fallen into 
miserie But alas I feare not mine owne daunger, 
but Doiastus displeasuie Ah sweete Doiastus, thou 
art a Prince, but now a prisoner, by too much love 
procuring thine owne losse haddest thou not loved 
Fawnia thou haddest bene fortunate shall I then 
bee false to him that hath forsaken Kingdomes for 
my cause ^ no, would my death might delivei him, so 
mine honor might be prcseived With that fetch- 
ing a deepe sigh, she ceased fiom her complaints, 
and went againe to the Pallace, injoying a libertie 
without content, and profeied pleasuie with smal joy. 
But poore Dorastus lay all this while m close pnson, 
being pinched with a hard restraint, and pained with 
the burden of colde, and heavie lions, sorrowing 
sometimes that his fond affection had procured him 
this mishappe, that by the disobedience of his pa- 
rentes, he had wi ought his owne despright an othei 
while cursing the Gods and fortune, that they should 
ciosse him with such sinister chaunce uttering at 
last his passions in these words 

Ah unfortunate wietch borne to mishappe, now 
thy folly hath his desert art thou not worthie for thy 
base minde to have bad fortune ^ could the destinies 
favour thee, which hast forgot thine honor and dig- 
nities ^ wil not the Gods plague him with despight 
thatpayneth his father with disobedience? Oh Gods, 
if any favour or justice be left, plague me, but favour 
poore Fawnia, and shrowd her from the tirannies of 
wretched Pandosto, but let my death free her from 
mishap, and then welcome death. Dorastus payned 
with these heavie passions, son owed and sighed, but 
m vaine, for which he used the more patience. But 
againe to Pandosto, who broyling at the heat of un- 
lawful! lust, coulde take no rest but still felt his minde 
disquieted with his new love, so that his nobles and 
subjectes marveyled gieatlyat this sudaine alteration, 
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not being able to conjecture the cause of this his con- 
tinned care. Pandosto thinking every bower a yeare 
til he had talked once againe with Fawnia, sent for 
her secretly into his chamber, whithei though Fawnia 
unwillingly comming, Pandosto entei tamed her very 
com teously using these fumiliai speachcs, which Fawnia 
answered as shoitly in this wise 

Pd/uiosfo, 

Fawnia aie you become lesse v ilfull and moie wise, 
to piefeiie the love of a King befoie the liking of a 
pooie Knight? I thinke eie this you thmke it is 
bettei to be favomed of a King then of a subject. 

FiUdRia. 

Pandosto, the body is subject to victories, but the 
niinde not to be subdued by conquest, honesty is to 
be pieferred befoie honoin, and a diamme of faith 
weigheth downe a tunne of gold I have promised 
Meleagius to love, and wall peifoimc no lesse. 

PaRdo:ifO 

Fawnia, I know thou ait not so unwise m thy 
choice, as to lefiise the offei of a King, nor so m- 
grateful as to dispisc a good tuine thou aii now m 
that place wheie I may commaundc, and yet thou 
seest I intreate my powei is such as I may compell 
by foice, and yet I sue byprayeis: Yeelde Fawnia 
thy love to him which buineth m thy love JMelea- 
grus shall be set free, thy countiymen dischaiged, and 
thou both loved and honoured. 

Faiunia 

I see Pandosto, where lust iiilelh it is a miserable 
thing to be a virgin, but know this, that I will alwaies 
preferre fame before life, and rather choose death 
then dishonour. 
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Pandosto seeing that there was in Fawnia a detei-* 
mmate coinage to love Meleagrus, and a resolution 
without feare to hate him, flong away from her m a 
rage * sweaimg if m shorte time she would not be 
wonne with reason , he would forget all courtesie, 
and compel her to giaiint by iigour but these 
threatning wordes no •whit dismayed Fawma^ but 
that she still both dispited and dispised Pandosto. 
While thus these two lovers strove, the one to winne 
love the othei to live in hate Egistus heaid ccitaine 
newes by the Meichauntes of Bohemia, that his sonne 
Dorastus was imprisoned by Pandosto, which made 
him feaie greatly that his sonne should be but haidly 
entieated yet consideiing that Bellana and hee was 
cleared by the Oracle of Apollo from that ciime 
wherewith Pandosto had unjustly charged him, hee 
thought best to send with all speed to Pandosto, that 
he should set free his sonne Dorastus, and put to 
death Fawnia and her fathei Porrus . finding this by 
the advise of Counsaile the speediest lemedy to 
release his sonne, he caused piesentiy too of his 
shippes to be rigged, and thoroughly furnished with 
provision of men and victuals, and sent divers of his 
men and nobles Embassadoures into Bohemia , who 
willing to obey their King, and relieve^ their yong 
Prince : made no delayes, for feare of danger, but 
with as much speed as might be, sailed towaids 
Bohemia the wmde and seas favored them greatly, 
which made them hope of some good happe, for 
within three daies they were landed : which Pandosto 
no soner heard of their arnvall, but hee m person 
went to meete them, intreatmg them with such 
sumptuous and familiar courtesie, that they might 
well perceive how soiy he was for the former injuries 


^ [Old copies, ucetve. The correction was suggested by Mr 
Collier ] 
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hee had offered to then King, and how willing (if it 
might be) to make amende'^ 

As Pandosto made report to them, how one Malea- 
grus, a Knight of Trapoloma, was lately aii\ed with 
a Lady called Fawnia in his land, comming very siis- 
pitiously, accompanied oncl} vith one seivant, and 
an Okie shepheau! The Embas^adoius pci reived by 
the halfc, what the whole tale nient, and began to 
conjectuie, that it was Doiastus, who foi fcaie to bee 
knowne, had chaungcil his name * but dissembling 
the maltci, they shortly aiivctl at the Court, where 
after they had bin \eiic solemnly and siimptuousl} 
feasted, the noble men of Suiha being gatheied 
togithei, they made lepoitc of then Embassage: 
wheie they certified Pandosto that iMeleagius nas 
sonne and heire to the Fving Kgistus, and that his 
name was Doiastiis how cuntiane to the Kings 
mmde he had piivily con\aied away that Fawma, in- 
tending to inaine hei, being but daughtci to that 
pooie shepheaul Poiiiis 'wheicupon the Kings re- 
quest was that Capnio, Fawnia, and Poirus, might bee 
mmtheied and put to death, and that Ins sonne 
Dorastus might be sent home in satctie Pandosto 
having attentively and withgieat mcivaile heard then 
Embassage, walling to leconciie himselfe to Egistus, 
and to shew him how^gieally he esteemed his favour d 
although love and fancy foibad him to hurt Fawnia, 
yet in despight of love hee detennmed to execute 
Egistus wall without meicy, and theiefoie he pre- 
sently sent for Dorastus out of piison, wdio inervailing 
at this iiiilooked foi curtesie, found at his commmg 
to the Kings presence, that which he least doubted 
of, his fathers Embassadours ; wdio no sooner sawe 
him, but with great leveience they honoied him ; and 


^ [Ed. 158S li2sIahomt which is alteied, us pomted out by Mi 
Collier, in the latei copies to the woid lu the text j 
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Pandosto embracing Dorastus, set him by him very 
lovingly in a chaire of estate Doiastus ashamed 
that his follie was bewraied, sate a long time as one 
m a muse, til Pandosto told him the siimme of his 
Fathers embassage • which he had no sooner heaid, 
but he was toucht at the qiucke, for the cruell sen- 
tence that was pronounced against Fawnia ' but 
neithei could his soiiownoi perswasions prevaile, for 
Pandosto commaunded that Fawnia, Ponus, and 
Capnio, should bee brought to his piesence, who 
were no sooner come, but Pandosto having his 
former love turned to a disdamfull hate, began to 
lage against Fawnia m these tearmes 

Thou disdamfull vassal, thou currish kite, assigned 
by the destinies to base fortune, and yet with an 
aspiring minde gazing after honour: how duist thou 
presume, being a beggar, to match with a Pimce? By 
thy alluimg lookes to inchant the sonne of a King to 
leave his owne coimtiie to fulfill thy disoidmate lusts ^ 
O despightfull mmde, a pioud heart in a beggar is not 
unlike to a great fire in a smal cottage, which warmeth 
not the house, but buineth it assure thy selfe that 
thou shalt die, and thou old doatmg foole, whose 
follie hath bene such, as to suff^, thy daughter to 
reach above thy fortune , looke fot no other meede, 
but the like punishment. But Capmo, thou which 
hast betiayed the King, and hast consented to the 
unlawfull lust of thy Lord and maister, I know not 
how justly I may plague thee • death is too easie a 
punishment for thy falsehood, and to live (if not in 
extreme miseiie) were not to shew thee equitie* I 
therefore award that thou shall have thine eyes put 
out, and continually while thou diest, giinde m a mil 
like a brute beast The feare of death brought a 
sonowfull silence upon Fawnia and Capmo, but 
Porrus seeing no hope of life, burst forth mto these 
speeches 
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Pandosto, and ye noble Embassadoiirs of Sicilia, 
seeing without cause I am condemned to die , I am 
yet glad I have opportumtie to disburden my con- 
science before my death I will tel you as much as I 
know, and yet no moie than is tiue* wheieas I am 
accused that I have bene a sappoiter of Fawmas 
pride, and shee disdained as a vilde bcgger, so it is 
that I am neither Fathei unto hei, nor she daughter 
unto me. For so it happened that I being a poore 
shepheaid in Sicilia, living by keeping otheis mens 
flockes , one of my sheepe stiaying downe to the sea 
side, as I went to seeke her, E saw a little boat duven 
upon the shoaie, wheiein I found a babe of sixe daies 
olde, wiapped in a mantle of skailet, having about 
the necke this chaine . I pittying the child, and 
desirous of the tieasuie, earned it home to my wife, 
who with great caie nuised it up, and set it to keepe 
sheepe Heie is the chaine and the Jewels, and this 
Fawma is the childe whome I found m the boate, 
what shee is, or of what paientage I knowe not, but 
this I am assured that shee is none of mine 

Pandosto would scarce siiffei him to tell out his 
tale, but that he enquiied the time of the yeere, the 
manner of the boate, and otliei circumstaunces, which 
when he found agieemg to his count, he sodamelie 
leapt fiom his seate, and kissed Fawma, wetting her 
tender cheeks with his teaies, and ciying my daughter 
Fawma, ah sweete Fawma, I am thy Father, Fawma, 
This sodame passion of the King diavc them all into 
a maze, especially Fawma and Dorastus But when 
the King had breathed himselfe a while in this newe 
joy, he rehearsed before the Embassadouis the whole 
matter, how bee hadde entieated his wife Bellana for 
jealousie, and that this was the childe whome hee 
sent to floate m the seas. 

Fawma was not moie joy full that she had found 
such a Father, then Dorastus was glad he should get 
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such a Wife The Embassadors rejoyced that their 
yong prince had made such a choice, that those 
kmgdomes, which through enmitie had longtime bin 
dissevered, should now through perpetual amitie be 
united and reconciled. The Citizens and subjects of 
Bohemia (heanng that the King had found agame his 
Daughter, which was supposed dead, joyful! that 
there was an heiie apparent to his Kingdome) made 
Bonfires and showes thioughout the Cittie The 
Courtieis and Knights appointed Justs and Turneis 
to signifie their willing mmdes in gratifying the Kings 
hap. 

Eighteene dales being past in these pi mcely spoils, 
Pandosto willing to recompence old Poirus, of a 
shepheard made him a Knight which done, provid- 
ing a sufficient Navie to receive him and his letinue, 
accompanied with Dorastus, Fawnia, and the Sicilian 
Erabassadouis, he sailed towards Sicilia, wheie he 
was most piincelie entertained by Egistus , who hear- 
ing this comicall event, rejoyced greatly at his sonnes 
good happe, and without delay (to the peipetuall joy 
of the two yong Lovers) celebiated the marriage: 
which was no sooner ended, but Pandosto (calling to 
mind how first he betraied his friend Egistus, how 
his jealousie was the cause of Bellarias death, that 
contrarie to the law of nature hee had lusted after his 
owne Daughtei) moved with these desperate thoughts, 
he fell into a melancholic fit, and to close up the 
Comedie with a Tragicall stratageme, he slewe him- 
selfe, whose death being many daies bewailed of 
Fawma, Dorastus, and his deere friend Egistus, 
Doiastus taking his leave of his father, went with his 
wife and the dead corps into Bohemia, where after 
they were sumptuouslie mtoombed, Dorastus ended 
his dales m contented quiet. 


FINIS, 
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In the composition of this play Sliakcspeaic piobably deuved 
help, at least in the shape of suggestions, fiom an eailiei diama, 
now no longei known, on the suliject of Cardinal WoKe)^ This 
was written by Chettic and others in 1601-2, or bcfoie, and 
appeals tolia\e been m two parts To Samuel Rowley’s “ When 
you see me, }ou know me,” 1605, he was piobably under no 
obligations w hatevci 

The old Shakespeare Society contemplated a icpiint of Row'- 
ley’s performance from the puhe/'i of 1605, it is to be 

jnesumed on account of its collateial and contcmpoiaiy iiiteiest , 
but, after all, it does not come legitimately witliui the categoiy 
of bhakespeaiiana 

But as Mr Dyce (edition of Sliakcspeaic, iSoS, v 4S1), re- 
marks, the poet fiequently employs the veiy wouK of Ilolmshed, 
to whom he almost unquestnmablv went foi his history. That 
he also consulted Fo\e’s “Maityis,” the cxtiactheieaftei punted 
will show with tolerable clerrness. 

We have no piecise eMdeiice as to the state in which the 
drama left the poet’s hands , but theie can be little doubt that 
it leceived interpolations, especially m the concluding poition, 
fiom another and very infenoi pen 

At the suggestion of Mi Fuinivall, select passages from Ilolm- 
shed, running more or less parallel w’Uh the coin se of the tbama, 
have been given, but there are portions of the latter which 
appear to have no counterpait in the hi^toucal nauatne 



I. Selected Passages from Holinshed' s His- 
tory of the Retgn of Henry VJIL 


0 

pARDINALL WOOLSIE bemg still most highlie 
^ m the kings fauour, obteined licence to eiect a 
college at Oxfoid, and another at Ipswich, the towne 
wheie he was boine, the which foundations he began 
lather of a vaine desire of glorie and woildlie praise, 
than vpon the mstmction of tiue religion and aduance- 
nient of doctrine, and therfore sith he was not mooned 
thereto m respect of tiue godlinesse and bountifull 
liberalitie, he went about to cloth Peter and lob Panic* 
for he fiist got licence of the king to siippresse cer- 
teme small monasteries, and after got a confirmation 
of the pope, that he might imploie the goods, lands, 
and reueniies belonging to those houses, to the main- 
tenance of those his two colleges, whereby not onelie 
he, but also the pope were euill spoken of through the 
whole realm e ^ . 


1 ‘‘The point in winch Shakespeaie’s wording of the cha- 
3 acter of Wolsey differs most fiom Campion’s own, is perhaps 
where Wolsey’s colleges at Ipswich and Oxford aie declared to 
‘ witness ’ This fine expression is, it appeals, to be found m 
Campion, m immediate connection with the subject of these two 
colleges .” — Afpendtx to Mr O^CarfolVs Inatt gw al Address, 

1874 
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Public This time a bill was set vp in London, much con- 
Soffeei tiarie to the honour of the caidmall, m the which the 
cardinall was warned that he should not counsell the 
marrie his daughter into Fiance for if he'e 
7/// zjo did, he should shew hiinselfe enimie to the king and 
Suiatto the lealme, nitli manie thieatning woids This bill 
lyaTheSr was deliueicd to the cardinall by Sii d'homas Seimor 
maioi of the citie, which thanked him foi the same, 
& made much seaich for the authoi of that bill, but 
he could not be found, which soic displeased the car- 
dinall And 'vpon tins occasion the last daie of Apiill 
at night he caused a gieat WMlch to be kept at West- 
minster, and had theic cait guns leadic chaiged, & 
caused diueise waatches to be kept about London, in 
Newington, S Johns stieet, Westminsiei, saint Giles, 
f Islington, and othei places nccie London . which 
iheciti watches were kept by gentlemen & then seruants, 
don are ‘^"'with liousholdeis, and all foi feaie of the Londoneis 
bicause of this bill I\hen the citu^ens knew of this, 
they said that they mauielled wiiy the cauhnall hated 
them so, foi they said that if he nusli listed them, he 
loued them not* and wheie lone is not, theie is hatied. 
and they afhrmed that they neiiei intended ame harme 
toward him, and mused of this chance. Fox if fine 
or SIX peisons had made alann in the citie, then had 
entred all these wutchmen with then tiame, which 
might haue spoiled the citie wuthout cause. Wheie- 
fore they much mui mured against the cauhnall and 

his vndiscieet dooings 

Trial of The place where the caidinals slicmld sit to heaie 
ivatterme the cause of matnmonie betwixt the king and the 
qinfene, was ordeined to be at the Blacke filers in 
f S^pag London, where in the gieat hallw^as preparation made 
^?mJeroftlleof scats, tables, and other funiitine, accouling to such 
■*uene * i>ar- a solemne session and loiall apparance. The court 
SSe^^nwas plaited in tables and benches in manner of a 
“Space consistone, one seat raised higher for the mdges to sit 
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in. Then as itweie in the midst of the said mdges 
aloft aboue them three degrees high, was a cloth of 
estate hanged, with a chaiie roiall vndei the same, 
wherein sat the king , and besides him, some distance 
from him sat the qudene, and vnder the ludges feet 
sat the scribes and other officers : the cheefe scribe 
was doctoi Steeuens, and the callei of the court was 
one Cooke of Winchester. 

Then before the king and the ludges within the 
court sat the archbishop of Canturbuiie Waiham, and 
all the other bishops Then stood at both ends within, 
the counsellois learned in the spiritual! laws, as well 
the kings as the queenes The doctors of law for the 
king (whose names yee haue heaid before) had their 
conuenient roomes Thus was the couit furnished. 

The mdges commanded silence whitest their commis- 
sion was read, both to the court and to the people 
assembled That doone the scribes commanded the 
crier to call the king by the name of king Heurie of The 
England, come into the court, &c. With that the king Snecr^'So 
answered and said, Heeie Then called he the queene 
by the name of Kathaiine queene of England, come 
into the court, &c. Who made no ans\ver, but rose 
out of Ini chaire 

And bicause shee could not come to the king direct- 
lie, for the distance seuered betweene them, shee went 
about by the court, and came to the king, kneeling 
downe at his feet, to whome she said in effect as fol- 
loweth Sir (quoth she) I desiie you to doo me iustice 
and right, and take some pitie vpon me, for I am a 
poore woman, and a stranger, borne out of your . 

dominion, hauing hdere no indifferent counsell, 
lesse assurance of freendship. Alas sir, what haue I 
offended you, or what occasion of displeasure haue I 
shewed you, intending thus to put me from you after 
this sort> I take God to my iudge, I haue beene to 
you a true & humble wife, euer conformable to your 
will and pleasure, that neuer contraned or gamesaid 
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any thing theieof, and being aUvaies contented with 
all things wheiem you had any delight, whether little 
or much, without giudge or displeasuie, I loued for 
your sake all them whome you loued, whether they 
weie my freends or enimies. 

I haue beene youi wife these twentie ycares and 
moie, & you haue had by me diueise childien. If 
there be anie lust cause that } on can alleage against 
me, either of dishonestie, or mattei lawfull to put me 
Iiom yoii^ I am content to depait to ni) shame and 
lebuke . and if theie be none, then I ]uaie you to let 
ihe qut'em 1110 haiic iiisticc at youi hand. 'Fhe king your father 
was in his time of excellent wit, and the king of Spauie 
my fathei Feulinando was icckoned one of the wisest 
puiices that leigned in Spame manic ycaies before. 
It IS not to be doubted, but that they had gathered 
as wise counsellors vnto them ot euene lealme, as to 
their wiscdoms they thought meet, who deemed the 
marnage betweene you and me good and knvfiill, fe. 
Wheiefoie, I humblie dcsne you to spaie me, \ntill I 
may know wdiat counsell my iieends in Spame will 
adueitise me to take, and if you will not, then your 
pleasure be fulfilled With that she aiose vp, making 
a lowe cuitesie to the king, and depaited fiom thei ce. 
The queens The king being adueitised that shee was leadie to 

ourof '^the go out of the house, commanded the cnei to call hir 
againe, who called hir by these woids ; Katharine 
>iiauie qu^ene of England, come into the couit With that 
(quoth maister Giiffith) maclame, you be called agame. 
On on (quosh she) it maketh no mattei, I will not 
tame, go on your waies And thus she departed, 
without anie further answer at that time, oi anie other, 
and neiier would appeare after m anie coiiit The 
king perceiiung she was departed, said these words 
111 effect. Foi as much (quoth he) as the qudene is 
gone, I will m hir absence declaie to you all, that 
slide hath beene to me as true, as obedient, and as 
conformable a wife, as I would wish or desire. She 
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liatli all the vertuous qualities that ought to be m a 
woman of hir dignitie, or in anie other of a baser 
estate, she is also siiiehe a noble woman boine, hir 
conditions will well declaie the same 

With that quoth Wolseie the cardinall Sii, I most rhe car 
humbhe require your highiiesse, to declare befoie allqul^dfo 
this audience, whether I haue beene the cheefe and ciJchJed 
first moouer of this matter vnto } our maiestie or no, Heu amllsh 
for I am gieatlie suspected heerein. My loid 
dinall (quoth the king) I can well excuse you in this 
mattei, marrie (quoth he) you haue beene rather 
against me in the tempting heeieof, than a setter for- 
ward 01 moouer of the same The speciall cause that 
mooued me vnto this matter, was a certeine sciupu- 
lositie that piicked my conscience, vpon certeine 
words spoken at a time when it was, by the bishop of 
Baion the Fiench ambassadoi, who had beene hither 
sent, vpon the debating of a marriage to be concluded 
between e our daughter the ladie Mane, and the duke 
of Orleance, second son to the king of Fiance. 

Vpon the resolution and determination whereof, he 
desired respit to aduertise the king his maister thereof, 
whether our daughter Mane should be legitimate m 
respect of this my marriage with this woman, being 
sometimes my brothers wife Which words once con- 
cerned within the secret bottome of my conscience, ThekmK 
ingendeied such a sciupulous doubt, that my con- 
science was incontinentlie accombred, vexed, and dis- science 
quieted ; whereby I thought my selfe to be greatlie in mishke this 
danger of Gods indignation. Which appeared to be 
(as me seemed) the rather, for that he sent vs no issue 
male * and all such issues male as my said wife had by 
me, died incontinent after they came into the world, 
so that I doubted the great displeasure of God in that 
behalfe 

Thus my conscience being tossed in the waues of a 
scrupulous mind, and parthe in despaire to haue anie ' 
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Other issue than 1 had ahedie by this ladie now my 
wife, It behooiied me fmther to considei the state of 
this realme, and the danger it stood in foi lacke of a 
prince to succeed me, I thought it good m release of 
the weigh tie buithen of my weake conscience, & also 
the quiet estate of this woithie relme, to attempt the 
law therm, whethei I may lawfullie take another wife 
ofThe lawhilhe, by whom God may send me moie 

issue, m case this my hist copulation was not good, 
without ame cainall concupiscence, and not for ame 
displeasuie oi mishking of the queenes pci son and age, 
with wdiome I would be as w^ell contented to continue, 
if oui manage may stand w'lih the laws of God, as 
wuth ame woman ahiie 

In this point consisteth all this doubt that we go 
about now to tiie, by the learning, wusedome, and 
ludgement of you out pielats and pastois of all this 
oui lealme and dominions now hecie assembled foi 
that puipose, to wdiose conscience learning I haue 
The kins? committed the chaige and mdgement accoiding to 
hmiscue^^to the wliicli I wull (God walling) be light w’ell content to 
ned sehe, and foi my pait obeie the same 

fise *of df Wheiein, after that I peiceiued my conscience so doubt- 
full, I mooned it m confession to you my loid of Lin- 
colnc then ghostlie fathci And for so much as then 
you your selfe w^eie m some doubt, you mooued me 
to aske the counsell of all these my lords * wherevpon 
I mooued you my lord oi Cantuiburie, hist to haue 
your licence, m as much as you weie metropohtane, 
to put this mattei m question, and so I did of all you 
my lords . to w'hich you gianted vnder your scales, 
hdere to be shewed. That is truth, quoth the arch- 
bishop of Canturburie. After that the king rose vp, 
and the couit was adiorned viitill another daie. 

Thequeeue Hceic IS to bc uotcd, that the queeae in presence 
^arS of the wdiole court most grfeuoushe accused the car- 
dinall of vnttuth, deceit, wickednessc, & malice, which 
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had sowne dissention betwixt hir and the king hir 
husband; and therefore openlie protested, that she 
did utterlie abhorre, refuse, and foisake such a mdge, 
as was not onelie a most malicious emmie to hir, but 
also a manifest aduersarie to all light and lustice, and 
theiewith did she appeale vnto the pope, committing she np 
hir whole cause to be iudged of him But notwith- tlie pope 
Standing this appeale, the legats sat weekelie, and 
euene dale were aiguments brought in on both parts, 
and pioofes alleaged for the vnderstanding of the case, 
and still they assaied if they could by aiiie meanes 
piocure the qudene to call backe hir appeale, which 
she vtterlie refused to doo. The king would 
haue had an end m the matter, but when the legats |e£iatc of 
draue time, and determined vpon no certeme point, Kimcf 
he concerned a suspicion, that this was doone on pur- 
pose, that their dooings might draw to none effect or 
conclusion. 

The next court daie, the cardinals set againe, at 
which time the councell on both sides were there 
readie to answer. The kings councell alleaged the 
matrimome not to be lawfull at the beginning, bicause Tiiepre- 
of the carnall copulation had betwdene prince Arthur 
and the queene. This matter was verie vehementlie ^awfuij 
touched on that side, and to prooue it, they alleaged 
manie reasons and similitudes of truth and being 
answered negatmelie againe on the other side, it 
sdemed that all their former allegations were doubtfull 
to be tried, and that no man knew the truth And 
thus this court passed from sessions to sessions, and 
dale to dale, till at ceiteine of their sessions the king 
sent the two cardinals to the queene {who was then in 
Bridewell) to persuade with hir by their wisdoms, and 
to aduise hir to surrender the whole matter into the 
kings hands by her owne consent & will, which should 
be much better to hir honour, than to stand to the 
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tuall of law, and theieby to be condemned, which 
should seeme much to hir dishonour 
Qucene The cai'dinalls being m the queenes chamber of pre- 
Md‘™ar sence, the gentleman vsher aduertised the qucene that 
comniunici ' the cardinals were come to speake with hir. With 
pniie" ''^"that she lose vp, & with a skeme of white thred about 
thamixr iiecke, caiiie into hir chamber of piesence, where 
the cardinals weie attending At whose comming, 
quoth she, What is your plesuie with me ^ If it please 
your giace (quoth caidmall Wolseie) to go into your 
prime chambci, wc wall shew you the cause of our 
comming My loid (quoth she) if yee haue ame thing 
to sale, speake it openhe befoie all these folke, for I 
feaie nothing that yee can saie against me, but that I 
would all the woild should heaie and see it, and there- 
foie speake your mind Then began the caidmall to 
speake to hn in Latme. Naie good my loid (quoth 
she) speake to me in English 

Forsooth (quoth the cardinall) good madame, if it 
rdubcThTo"''' please you, we come both to know your mind how you 
Sanswcr are disposed to doo in this matter betweene the king 
tie a matter and you, and also to declaie seciethe our opinions 
and counsell vnto you which we doo only for verie 
zeale and obedience we beaie vnto yoiii grace. My 
lord (quoth she) I thanke you for your good will, but 
to make you answer in your request I cannot so sud- 
denly, for I was set among my maids at worke, think- 
ing full little of anie such matter, wherein theie 
n^edeth a longer dehbeiation, and a better head than 
mine to make answer, for I need counseii in this case 
which toucheth me so ncere, & for ame counsell or 
freendship that I can find m England, they are not 
for my profit. What think you my lords, will ame 
Englishman counseii me, or be frdend to me against 
the K. pleasure that is his subiect? Naie forsooth. 
And as for my counseii in whom I will put my trust, they 
be not here, they be m Spame ui my owne countrie. 
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And my lords, I am a poore woman, lacking wit, to 
answer to anie such noble persons of wisedome as }0u 
be, in so weightie a matter, therefoie I praie you be 
good to me pooie woman, destitute of freends heie in 
a forien legion, and your counsell also I will be glad 
to heare And theiewith she tooke the cardinal! by 
the hand, and led him into hii piiuie chamber with the 
othei caidinall, wheie they tamed a season talking 
with the queene Which communication ended, they 
departed to the king, making to him i elation of ha 
talke Thus this case went foiwaid fiom court to ^ 

court, till It came to ludgement, so that euene 
expected that ludgment wmuld be giuen tlie next day. 

At which daie the king came thithei, and set him 
downe m a chaire within a doore, m the end of the 
gallene (which opened directlie against the ludgement 
seat) to heare the ludgement giuen, at which time all 
their proceedings weie red m Latin e 

That doone, the kings councell at the barre called 
for ludgement With that (quoth card in all Campeius) reSh to 
I Will not glue ludgment till I haue made relation to 
the pope of all our proceedings, whose counsel! and 
commandement m this case I will obserue . the case 
IS veiie doubtful), and also the partie defendant will 
make no ans-wei here, but dootli rather appeale from 
vs, supposing that we be not indifierent Wlierefoie 
I will adiourne this court at this time, according to 
the order of the court of Rome And with that the 
couit was dissolued, and no more doone This pio- 
tracting of the conclusion of the matter, King Hemie 
tooke verie displeasantlie Then cardinall Campeius 
tooke his leaue of the king and the nobilitie, and re- 
turned towards Rome. 

While these things were thus in hand, the caidinalL 
of Yolke was aduised that the kmg had set his afiec- 
tion vpon a young gentlewoman named Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, viscount Rochford, 
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which ^ did waite vpon the queene. Tins was a great 
giiefe Vnto the cardmall, as he that perceuied afoie- 
haiid, that the king would mane the said gentlewoman, 
if the diuoise tooke place. Wheiefore he began 
with all diligence to disappoint that match, which by 
woricmff and of tlic iiiisliking that he had to the woman, he 

mnofclr ought to be auoided moie than picsent death 

Sf While the matter stood in this state, and that the cause 
of the queene was to be heard and ludged at Rome, 
by leason of the appeale which by hii was put in : the 
caulinal lequiied the pope by letteis and secret mes- 
sengeis, that in anie wise he should defer the ludge- 
ment of the diuoise, till he might fiamc the kings 
mind to his puipose 

Thekmcr Howbeit lic weut about nothing so sccietlie, but 
that the same came to the kings knowledge, who 
SnJii'*' tooke so high displeasuie with such Ins cloked dis- 
simulation, that he detei mined to abase Ins degrde, 
sith as an vnthankefull person he forgot himselfe and 
his dutie towaids him that had so highly aduanced 
Fii7o uaii him to all honor and dignitie. When the nobles of 
the lealme perceiued the cardmall to be m displeasure, 
they began to accuse him of such oflenses as they 
knew might be proued against him, and thereof they 
Articles made a booke contemmg certeine ai tides, to which 
l^nmLuhc diueise of the kings councell set then hands The 
uirduwu vnderstanding more plamlie by those articles, 

the great piide, picsumpimn, and couetousnesse of 
the caidmali, was so:e mooned aga.n^L him , but yet 
kept his purpose secret for a ’vv'hile. Shorthe after, a 
parlement was called to begin Westminster the 
third of Nouember next msuing. 

The car. In the meane time the king, being informed that 
in a preaiu all those things that the cardmall had dooiie his 
m power legantme within this realme, weie in the case - 
of the premunire and prouision, caused his attumeie 
Chustopher Hales to sue out a^wiit of premumre 
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against him, in the which he licenced him to make 
his atturneie And further the seventeenth of 
Nouember the king sent the two dukes of Norffolke 
and Suffolke to the caidmals place at Westminster, 
who (went as they were commanded) and finding the 
cardmali there, they declared that the kings pleasure 
was that he should surrendei vp the great seale into 
their hands, and to depart simplie vnto Asher, which 
was a house situat nigh vnto Hampton court, belong- 
mg to the bishoprike of Winchester. The cardmali 
demanded of them then commission that gaue them 
such authoritie, who answered againe, that they weie 
sufficient commissioners, and had authoritie to doo 
no lesse by the kings mouth Notwithstanding, he 
would in no wise agree in that behalfe, without further 
knowledge of their authoritie, saieng , that the great 
seale was deliuered him by the kings person, to inioy 
the minis tiation thereof, with the roome of the chan- 
cellor for the teirae of his life, whereof for his suertie 
he had the kings letters patents. 

This matter was greathe debated betweene them 
with manie great words, in so much that the dukes 
were fame to depart againe without their purpose, 
and rode to Wmdsore to the king, and made repoit 
accordinglie , but tlie next daiath^-tetunied againe, 
bringing with them the kings ilefters Then the Thecardi 
cardmali 'deliuered vnto them the 'great seale, and Sd 
was content to depart simplie, ‘taking with him ^o- 
thing but onehe certeme prouision foi his house ' and 
after long talke betweene him and the dukes, they 
departed wltn the great seale of England, and brought 
the same to th„e king. Then the cardmali called ail Thecardi 
his officers before him, and tooke accompt of them InusSLeU 
for alF such stuffe, \ifficreof they had charge. And in 
his gallerie were set diuerse tables, wherevpon laie a 
great number of goodlie rich stuffe, as whole pdeces 
of silke of all colours, veluet, sattm, damaske, taffata, 
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giogiaine, and other things. Also, there laie a thou- 
sand peeces of fine Holland cloth. 

There was laid on euene table, bookes reporting 
the contents of the same, and so was there miientaries 
of all things m order against the kings commmg. He 
caused to be hanged the walles of the galleiie on the 
one side with cloth of gold, cloth of tissue, cloth of 
siluer, and rich cloth of bodken of dmcrse colours 
On the othei side were hanged the richest sute of 
coapes of his owne prouision made lor his colleges of 
Oxford and Ipswich, that eucr weie scene in England. 
Then had he two chambeis adioining to the gallene, 
the one most commonlie called the gilt chamber, ancl 
the other the counccll chamber, wheiem weie set vp 
two broad and long tables vpon tiestles, whervpon 
was set such a number of i)lates oi all soits, as was 
almost incredible. 

In the gilt chamber were set out vpon the table 
nothing but gilt plate, and vpon a cupl)ord and in a 
window was set no plate but gold, venc rich : and in 
the councell chamber was all white and pat cell gilt 
plate, and vnder the table in baskets was all old 
broken siluer plate, and bookes set by them purport- 
ing eueue kind of plate, and eueiie parcell, with the 
contents of the ounces thereof. Thus weie all things 
prepaied, giving charge of all the said stuffe, with all 
other remaining m eueue office, to be dclmeied to the 
king, to make answer to then charge : for the order 
was such, that -euerie officer w’^as charged with the 
receipt of the stuffe belonging lo his office by indcn- 
Tiie earth ture To Sir William Gascoigne, being his treasurer, 
Soetf he gaue the charge of the dehuenc of the said goods, 
hath his therwithall, with his trame of gentlemen and 

Kd mto yeomen, he tooke his barge at the prime staiies, and 
p«nune Water vnto Putneie, where when he was 

arriued, he tooke his mule, & euerie hian tooke their 
horsses, and rode streight to Asher, where he and his 
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farailie continued the space of three or four weekes, 
without either beds, sheets, table cloths, or dishes to 
eat their meat in, or wherewith to buie anie the 
cardinall was forced to bonow of the bishop of 
Carleill, plate and dishes, &c 

After this, m the kings bench his matter for the loijn&cnte 
premuniie, being called vpon, two atturneis, which icnme 
he had authorised by his wariant signed with his owne 
hand, confessed the action, and so had ludgement to 
forfeit all his lands, tenements, goods, and cattels, 
and to be out of the kings protection but the king^j»««ecuj^i 
of his clemencie sent to him a sufficient protection, 
and left to him the bishoprikes of Yorke and Win- 
chester, with plate and stuffe conuenient for his 
degree . ... 

The king, which all this while, since the doubt was o/tht^unJ' 
mooued touching his marriage, abstemed from the 
queenes bed, was now aduertised by his ambassa- 
dours, whom he had sent to diuerse vniuersities for 
the absoluing of his doubt, that the said vniuersities 
were agreed, and clderelie concluded, that the one 
brother might not by Gods law marrie the other 
brothers wife, carnallie knowen by the first marriage, 

& that neither the pope nor the court of Rome could 
in anie wise dispense with the same. For ye must 
vnderstand, that amongst other things alleged for 
dispioofe of the manage to be lawfull, euidence was 
giuen of certeine woides whmh piince Arthur spake Aspeuaii 
the morrow aftei he ivas fust mariied to the queene, 
whereby it was gathered, that he knew her carnallie nage 
the night then passed. The words were these, as 
we find them m the chronicle of master Edward 
HalL 

In the morning after he was risen from the bed, in 
which he had laine with hir all night, he called for 
drmke, which he before time was not accustomed to 
doo. At which thing, one of his chamberleines 
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maruelUng, lequired the cause of hi& drought To 
whome he answered meiilie, saeing^ I haue this night 
beene m the nnddest of Spain e, which is a hot region, 
and that lournie maketh me so drie and if thou 
haddest beene vnder that hot cliinat, thou wouldest 
haue beene drier than I Again e, it was alleged, that 
after the death of pi nice Aithur, the king was de- 
ferred fiom the title and cieation of pi nice of Wales 
almost halfe a yeaie, which thing could not haue 
beene doubted, if she had not beene carnalhe knowen 
Also she hir selfe caused a bull to be pin chased, in 
the which weie these woids Velfoisan cognitam, that 
lb, and peiaduentuie cainallie knowen: which woids 
weie not m the hist bull gi anted bj pope Iiilic at her 
second manage to the king, which second bull with 
that clause was onelie pin chased to dispense with the 
second matnmonie, although theie were cainall copu- 
lation befoie, which bull needed not to haue beene 
purchased, if there had beene no carnall copulation, 
foi then the hist bull had be'ene sufficient To con- 
clude, when these & othei nmtteis ^\ele laid fooith 
to prooue that which she denied, the cainall copula- 
tion betwixt her and piince Arthui, hn counsellors 
left that mattei, and fell to pei suasions of natural! 
leason And lastlie, \\hen nothing else would seme, 
they stood stiife in the appeale to the pope, and m 
the dispensation pm chased fioni the coiut of Rome, 
so that the mattei was thus shifted off, and no end 
likelie to be had theiem 

Disivrace You liauc heard before how the card in all was 
attainted in the piemunire, and ho'w he was put out 
of the office of the cliancelloi, & laie at Asher. In 
/laffh H this Lent season the king by the aduise of his coun- 
cx^f cell licenced him to go into his diocessc of Yorke, & 
■^l^.gaue him commandement to keepe him m his 
f^^^^^';«'^g^diocesse, and not to retuine southward without the 
kings speciall licence in wilting. So he made great 
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prouision to go northward, and apparelled his seiuants 
newlie, and bought mame costlie things foi his lious- 
hold . and so he might well mough, for he had of 
the kings gentlenesse the bishopnkes of Yorke and 
Winchester, which were no small things But at this 
time diueise of his seruants departed from him to the 
kings seruice, and in especiall Thomas Crum well one 
of his chiefe counsell, and chiefe dooer for him in the 
suppression of abbeies 

When night came, the caidinall waxed verie sicke ncatu of 
iMth the laske, the which caused him continuallie to 
go to the stoole all that night, in so much that he had 
that night hftie stooles * therefore m consideration of 
his infirmities, they caused him to tame all that day • 
and the next daie he tooke his lournie with master 
Kingston, and them of the gard, till he came to an 
house of the earle of Shrewesbuiies called Hardwike 
hall, where he laie all night vene euill at ease. The 
next dale he rode to Notingham, and there lodged 
that night more sicke* and the nextdaie he lode to 
Leicester abbeie, and by the waie waxed so sicke that 
he was almost fallen from his mule ; so that it was 
night before he came to the abbeie of Leicester, where 
at his comming in at the gates, the abbat with all his 
conuent met him with dmerse torches light, whom 
they honorablie receiued and welcomed. 

To whome the cardmall said : father abbat, I am 
come hither to lay my bones among you, riding so 
still vntill he came to the staires of the chamber, 
where he allighted from his mule, and master Kingston 
led him vp the staires, and as soone as he was in his 
chamber he went to bed This was on the Saturday 
at night, and then increased he sicker and sicker, vntill 
mondaie, that all men thought he would haue died : 
so on tuesdaie saint Andrewes euen, master Kingston 
came to him and bad him good morrow, for it was 
about SIX of the clocke, and asked him now lie did? 
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Sii (quoth he) I tame but the pleasuie of God, to 
render vp my pooie soule into his hands. Not so sir 
(quoth master Kingston) with the grace of God, yee 
shall hue and doo veiie well, if yee will be of good 
cheere Nay m good sooth mastei Kingston, my dis- 
ease IS such, that I can not hue . for I haue had some 
experience in physicke 

I he card I Thus it IS, I haue a flux with a conUnuali feuer, 
Sibyl™ the natuie whereof is, that if there be no alteiation oi 
the same within eight daies, either must msue excona- 
hc^c-in tion of the mtrailes, oi fransie, or else present death, 
and the best of them is death, and (as 1 suppose) this 
IS the eight daie, & if yee see no alteiation in me, 
theie is no remedie, saue (though I may hue a daie 
or twame aftei) but death must msue. Sii (quoth 
maister Kingston) you be in much peiibiiienes, doubt- 
ing that thing, that in good faith yee need not Well, 
well, master Kingston (quoth the carchnall) 1 see the 

Thecaidi matter how it is fiamed : but if 1 had seiued God as 
bSumfou diligenthe as I haue doone the king, he would not 
uKiJemurn hauc giucn me ouei m my greie haiies but it is tlie 
lust rewaid that I must receiue for the diligent paines 
and studie that I haue had to doo him sermce, not 
legarding my seruice to God, but onely to satisfie his 
pleasuie. 

I piai }ou haue me most humblie commended vnto 
his roiall maiestie, & beseech him m my behalfe to 
call to his piincelie remembiance all matters proceed- 
ing betweene him & me from the beginning of the 
world, and the progresse of the same, &c. Master 
Kingston faieweli, I can no moie saie, but I wish all 
things to haue good successe, my time diaweth on flist. 

Mniifest And euen with that he began to diaw his spdech at 
Cardin ui tooiig to failc, Iiis cies being set, whose 

sight failed him. Then they did put him m remem- 
brance of Christ his passion, & caused the yeomen of 
the gaid to stand by to him die, and to witnesse 
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of hi& words at his departuie & incontinent the clocke 
stroke eight, and then he gaue vp the ghost, and de- 
parted this present life . which caused some to call to 
remembrance how he said the daie before, that at 
eight of the clocke they should loose then master 
Here is the end and fall of pride and arrogancie of 
men exalted by fortune to dignitie for m his time hea>roi,nnne 
was the hautiest man in all his proceedings ahue, 
haumg more respect to the honor of his peison, than 
he had to his spiiituali profession, wherein should be 
shewed all meekenes, humilitie, and chaiitie, [An 
example (saith Guicciardin, who handieth this storie 
etfectuallie, and sheweth the cause of this caidinals 
rume) in our dales woorthie of memoiie, touching the 
power which fortune and enuie hath in the couits of 
princes ] He died in Leicester abbie, & m the church 
of the same abbie was bulled Such is the sueitie of 
mans brittle state, doubtfull in biith, & no lesse feeble 
in life, which is as vncerteine, as death most certeine, 
and the meanes theieof manifold, which as in number 
they exceed ; so in strangenesse they passe * all 
degrees of ages and diuersities of sexes being subiect 
to the same. In consideration whereof, it was 
notablie said by one that wrote a whole volume of 
infirmities, diseases, and passions incident to chil- 
dren 

A prime mice diuersos stamine morhos Sehasi A us. 

Perpeiimur^ dins aMcitn'&rque mails ' 

Donac in occaswn ledeat qut vzxit ab 
Antea quam discat vmere^ vita cadif 

This cardinall (as Edmund Campian in his histone 
of Ireland describeth him) was a man vndoubledly 
born to honor. I thinke (saith he) some princes 
bastard, no butchers sonne, exceeding wise, fgnicam^iJu 
spoken, high-minded, full of reuenge, vitious of his 
bodie, loftie to his emmies, were they neuer so big, 
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to those that accepted and sought his friendship 
woonderfull courteous, a ripe schooleman, thiall to 
affections, brought a bed with fiattene, insatiable to 
get, and more prmcelie in bestowing, as appeareth 
by his two colleges at Ipswich and Oxenford, the one 
ouerthrowi;|e with his fall, the other vnlinished, and 
yet as it lieth for an house of students, considering 
all the appurtenances incomparable thoiough Chnsten- 
dome, whereof Henne the eight is now called founder, 
bicause he let it stand. He held and inioied at 
once the bishopnks of Yorke, Diiresme, & Wm- 
chestei, the dignities of lord caidinall, legat, & chan- 
cellor, the abbie of saint Albons, diueise puoiies, 
sundne fat benefices In commendam, a great pre- 
ferrer of his seiuants, an aduancer of learning, stout 
in euerie quaiell, neuer happie till this his ouei throw. 
Wherein he shewed such moderation, and ended so 
perfectlie, that the home of his death did him more 
honor, than all the pompe of his life passed. Thus 
far Campian.^ 

Birth and "The seucnth of September, being Sundaie, betweene 

of Sen three and fouie of the clocke in the afternoone, the 

riuabetli 


^ The following slip is attached to an httmgmal Address 
deliveied befoie the Clongowes Wood College Historical 
Debating Society, by the Rev J J O’ Can oil, Dublin, 
1874, and gives in paiallel columns the passages fiom Shakes- 
peare, act V, sc 2, and Campion . 


Campion 

The Cardinal, a man undoubtedly- 
born to honoui I think some 
prince’s — no butcher’s son A ripe 
schoolman Exceedingly wise, fair 
spoken, high-minded Lofty to his 
enemies were they never so big , to 
those who accepted and sought 
friendships wonderful courteous. 

Insatiable to get, and more prince- 
hke in bestowing 


Shakcsplare 

This Cardinal, though from 'll), 
humble stock, undoubtedly was 
f ishioned to much honour from the 
cradle He was a scholar and a 
ripe and good one Exceeding wise, 
Cur spoken, and persiuding. Lofty 
and sour to those men that loved 
him not , but 10 those men that 
sought him sweet as summer 

\ d thoi gh he. ■\^c’e ’ll s It sfitd 1 
gcci ng (uhicn is i >ni) yet 11 
DesioiM .g, jiiad’’!! , is, w is j is 

princely 
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queene was deliuered of a fine yong ladie, on which 
dale the Duke of Norffolke came home to the chris- 
tening, which was appointed on the \vednesdaie next 
following, and was accordinghe accomplished on the 
same daie, with all such solemne ceremonies as were 
thought conuenient The godfathei at the font, was 
the lord archbishop of Canturbune, the godmothers, 
the old dutches of Norffolke, & the old marchionesse 
Dorset widow : and at the confiimation the ladie 
marchionesse of Excester was godmother ' the child 
was named Elizabeth. 


Campion 

As appeal eth by his two Colleges 
T.t Ipswich and at 0\enford Ihe 
one suppressed with his fall , the 
other unhnished, and yet, as it lieth, 
an house of students incomparable 
thi ough Christendom 


Never happy till his jovcrthrow , 
therein he showed suchlnoderation 
and ended so patiently, that the 
hour of his death did him more, 
honour than all the pomp of life 
passed. 


SH VKESPrVRF 

Evei witness to him those twins of 
learning that he raised in you Ips- 
wich and 0\tord One of which fell 
with him, unwilling to survive the 
good that did it , ihe other, though 
uiifinibhed, j et so f imous, so excel- 
lent m art, and still so rising, that 
Christendom shall ever speak his 
virtue 

His overthrow heaped happiness 
upon him and then, and not till 
then, he felt himself and found the 
blessedness ofbeinglittle ,and to add 
moie honour to his age than man 
could give him, he died fearing God 




2 . Extract fro77i Fox's "" Book of Martyrs^ 
directly Illustrative of a Passaoc in 
Henry VIII. v.. i} 


came, the King sent Sii Anthonie 
VV Denie about midnight to the aichbishoj) 
[Cranmer], Willing him foithwith to lesoitunto him 
at the court The message done, the aichbishop 
speedily addressed himself to the court, and comming 
into the galene where the King walked and taned foi 
him, his highnesse said. Ah, my loide of Cantei- 
bury, I can tell you newes. For divers weighty con- 
siderations it IS detei mined by me and the counsailc 
that you to-monowe at nine of the clocke shall be 


1 Anler b I R An i UON \ D K N N \ 

JX, IIm, Well, sir, what follows? 

Den Su, I have brought my lord the aichbishop. you 
commanded me . &c 

Shakespeare (or at least the writer of the fifth act of IFemy 
VIII ) has made great use of Fox here, but has distubuted 
the speeches differently, and (foi instance) what Hemy is made 
to say m the pi ose woik^ about the heresy of Munstei m (lei- 
many is in the diama put into the mouth of Gardmei * 

a., of late days, wir neiffhbouts, 

The Uppei Germany, can dearly 
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committed to the Tovvei, for that you and your chap- 
laines (as information is given us) have taught and 
preached, and thereby sown within the realme such a 
number of execrable heiesies, that it is feared the 
whole realme being infected with them, no small con- 
tention and commotion will use theieby amongst 111 v 
subjects, as of late daies the like was m divers paits 
of Germame , and therefoie the coimsell have re- 
quested me for the tnall of the mattei to suffei them 
to commit you to the Tower, or else no man daic 
come forthe, as witnesse m those mattei s, you being 
a counsellor When the King had said his mind, 
the archbishop kneeled down, and said, I am con- 
tent, if it please your grace, with al my hait, to go 
thither at your highness commandment , and I most 
humbly thank your majesty that I may come to ray 
tnall, foi there be that have many waies slandered 
me, and now this way I hope to trie myselfe not 
worthy of such repoite The King peiceiving the 
mans uprightnesse, joyned with such simplicitie, said, 
Oh Lorde, what maner of man be you ^ What sim- 
plicitie IS in yoiP I thought that you would rather 
have sued to us to have heard you and your accusers 
together for your tnall, without any such mduranced 
Do you not know what state you be in with the 
whole world, and how many great enemies you have ? 
Do you not consider what an easie thing it is to pro- 
cure three or four false knaves to witnesse against 
you ^ Thinke you to have better lucke that waie 
than your master Christ had ? I see by it you will 
run headlong to your ending, if I would suffer yoiu 


^ So m the play 

“iT Hen What mannei of man are you ^ My lord, I look *d 

You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta’en some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusets, and to have heard you 
Wtihoni mdurance further " 
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Your enemies shall not so prevaile against you ^ ^ for 
I have otherwise devised with my selfe to keep you 
out of their handes. Yet notwithstanding to-monow 
when the counsaile shall sit, and send foi you, resort 
unto them, and if m chaigmg you with this matter, 
'they do commit you to the Tower, require of them, 
because you aie one of them, a conn sailer, that you 
may have your accuseis bi ought before them without 
any fuither indurance, and use foi your selfe as good 
persuations that \vay as you may devise , and if no 
intreatie or leasonable lequestwiil seive, then delivei 
unto them this my ring (which then the King de- 
livered unto the archbishop) and saie unto them, 'if 
there be no remedie, my lords, but that I must needs 
go to the Tower, then I revoke my cause fiom you, 
and appeale to the Kinges owm pci son by this token 
unto you all, for (saide the King then unto the arch- 
bishop) so soone as they shall sec this iing, they 
knowe it so well, that they shall understand that I 
have reserved the whole cause into mine owne handes 
and determination, and that I have discharged them 
thereof.’ The archbishop perceiving the Kinges be- 
nignity to him wards, had much ado to foibeare teares. 

^ Well,’ said the King, ‘ go your \vaies, my lord, and 
do as I have bidden you ’ My loid, humbling him- 
selfe with thankes, tooke his leave of the Kinges high* 
nesse for that night. 

On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before 
noone, the counsaile sent a gentleman usher for the 
archbishop who, when he came to the counsaili 


^ Here, in the play, we have an intenupting lemaik by Cran- 
mer, which might with advantage have been omitted : — 

** Cran God and vour m ijesty 
Protect mme innocence, oi I fall into 
The trap is laid for me 

This hardly reads like Shakespeaie. The piose nariative is 
superior and more poetical. 
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chamber dooie, could not be let in, but of puipose 
(as It seemed) was compelled to waite among the 
pages, lackies, and serving-men all alone. D. Buts 
the Kings pliysician resoitmg that way, and espying 
how my lord of Canterbury was handled, went to the 
Kmg^s highnesse, and said ^My lord of Canterbuiy, 
if It please your giace, is well promoted , for now he 
is become a lackey or a seiving man, for yonder hee 
standeth this halfe hower at the counsaile chamber 
doore amongste them ’ ‘ It is not so (quoth the King), 
I tiowe, nor the counsaii hath not so little discre- 
tion as to use the metropolitane of the realme in that 
soite, specially being one of their own number. But 
let them alone (said the King), and we shall heare 
moie soone ’ Anone the archbishop was called into 
the counsaile chamber, to whom was alleadged as 
befoie is leheaised The archbishop answered in 
like sort, as the King had advised him , and m the 
end when he perceived that no manei of persuasion 
or intieatie could serve, he deliveied them the Kings 
ling, revoking his cause into the Kings hand The 
whole counsaile being theieat somewhat amazed, the 
Erie of Bedford with a loud voice confirming his 
words with a solemne othe said, * When you first 
began the mattei, my lordes, I told you what would 
come of it Do you thinke that the King would 
suffer this mans finger to ake ? Much more will he 
defend his life (I wairant you) against brabling 
varlets. You doe but cumber yourselves to hear 
tales and fables against him/ And incontinently 
upon the leceipt of the Kings token, they all rose, 
and earned to the King his ring, burrendiing the 
matter, as the order and use was, into his own 
hands. 

* 'When they were all come to the Kings presence, 
his highnesse with a severe countenance said unto 
them • ‘ Ah, my lordes, I thought I had wiser men of 
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my counsaile than now I find you. What discretion 
was this m you thus to make the primate of the real me, 
and one of you m office, to waite at the counsaille 
chamber doore amongst seiving men ? You might 
have considered] that he was a counsailer as wel as 
you, and you had no such commission of me so to 
handle him. I was content that you should tiie him 
as a counsellor, and not as a meane subject But now 
I well perceive that things be done against him mali- 
ciouslie, and if some of you might have had your 
minds, you would have tried him to the uttermost. 
But I do you all to wit, and protest, that if a prince 
may bee beholding unto his subject (and so solemnlie 
laying his hand upon his brest, said) by the faith I 
owe to God I take this man here, my lord of Canter- 
burie, to be of all other a most faithful subject unto 
us, and one to whom we are much beholding,’ giving 
him much commendations otheiwise. And with that 
one or two of the chiefest of the counsaile, making 
their excuse, declaied that m lequestmg his indur- 
ance, it was lather ment for his tnall and his puiga- 
tion against the common fame and slander of the 
woilde, than for any malice conceived against him, 
‘Well, well, my loids’ (quoth the King), take him, 
and well use him, as hee is woithy to bee, and make 
no more ado ’ And with that eveiy man caught him 
by the hand, and made faire weather of altogetheis, 
which might easihe be done with that man.” 



TWO NOBLE KINS^IEN 



This diama was founded on the Knight’s Tale’’ of Chaucer, 
which (again) is built on Boccaccio^s “Teseide The modem 
editors aie unanimous, oi neailyso, in assigning a portion of 
this interesting diama to our great poet, and scai cely any two 
agiee as to the shaie which he had in its composition, oi in the 
paits which we ought to tieat as fioin his pen The opening act, 
and fiist scene of the concluding one, it seems to be thought, aie 
Shakespeaie’s, the lest, Fletchei’s 

It IS to be legietted, that the play on the same tale Palamuu 
and Aicite”), wiitten by Richaid Edwaids, and peifoimed at 
Chiisl Chinch, 0 \ioid, in 1566, should have peiished, as well as 
that (unless they weie substantially identical), which Ilenslowe 
cpiotes as exhibited at the Newington Theatie in 1594 Ills 
extant play pioves Edwaids to have been a wiitei of some ability, 
and such a pioduction by him was at any late suiely capable of 
yielding hints and othei occasional help to a follovvei m his 
track 

Assuming the fust, and poitions of the last, act to he Shakes- 
peaie’s, we aie peihaps authoiised to assume that the poet died, 
leaving this much wiitten, and that foi the lest we aie debtors 
to the pen of Fletchei This position might be cuuous and even 
impoitant, if it could be established, since we should have then 
some mateiial foi foimmg a notion of the \\\iy in w’luch the gieat 
diamatist woiked 

Sii Thomas Wyat, m his Epistle to John Pomes, says — 

“ I xm not he, such eloquence to host 
To nmke the crow in smqyng as the swanne 
Piaise Syr lopi^ foi a noble tale, 

And scorne the story that the Kmght toldc '' 

We have given Tyiihitt’s abstiact of Boccaccio's ‘ I'eseide,’’ 
as his edition of Chaucei is not leadily accessible He furnishes 
some account of the eailiei version (it is supposed, in the heroic 
stanza) made by the English poet, but no longei known, except 
that there are occasional tiaces of it m the exi',tmg “Knight’s 
Tale," as if poitions of it had been woiked into the lattei, ami the 
remamdei cancelled. It is not known wdience Boccaccio derived 
the incidents , but he speaks of it in his lime (the fouiteenth 
century) as **una antichissima stona ” 




I. Abstract of the Tescide of 
Boccaccio. 


\F30m TytioJiitfs ‘ Chattcaf 1822, 1 114--20 ] 

T he Theseida is distributed into twelve Books 
or Cantoes 

Book I Contains the war of Theseus with the 
Amazons ; their submission to him j and his mar- 
iiage with Hippolyta. 

Book IJ Theseus, having spent two years 111 
Scythia, is reproached by Perithons m a vision, and 
immediately returns to Athens with Hippolyta and 
her sister Emilia. He enters the city m triumph ^ 
finds the Grecian ladies in the temple of Cleraenzia , 
marches to Thebes , kills Creon, &c ; and brings 
home Palemone and Arcita, who are 

JDamnati — ad eferna presotie 

Book III Emilia, walking in a garden and singing, 
is heard and seen first by Arcita, who calls Palemone. 
They are both equally enamoured of her, but without 
any jealousy or nvalship Emilia is supposed to see 
them at the window, and to be not displeased at their 
admuation. Arcita is released at the request of 

VOL. IV ( 1 ) H 
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Peuthons; takes his leave of PalemonCj with em- 
braces, &c 

Book IK Arcita, having changed his name to 
Pentheo^ goes into the service of Menelaus at My- 
cenae, and afterwards of Peleiis at ^gina. From 
thence he leturns to Athens, and becomes a favourite 
servant of Theseus, being known to Emilia, though 
to nobody else , till after some time lie is overheaid 
making his complaint in a wood, to which he usually 
resorted for that purpose, by Pamphilo, a seivant of 
Palemone* 

Book V, Upon the lepoit of Pamphilo, Palenione 
begifu to be jealous of Arcita, and is desiioiis to get 
out of pnson in oidei to fight wnth him. This he 
accomplishes with the assistance of Pamphilo, by 
changing clothes with Ahraeto, a Physician. He goes 
armed to the wood in quest of Aicita, whom he finds 
sleeping. At fiist they are very civil and fnendly to 
each other. Then Palemone calls upon Aicita to 
renounce his pretensions to Emilia, oi to fight with 
him. After many long expostulations on the pait of 
Arcita, they fight, and are discovered fiist by Emilia, 
who sends for Theseus. When he finds who 
they are, and the cause of then difference, he forgives 
them, and proposes the method of deciding then 
claim to Emilia, by a combat of an hundied on each 
side, to which they gladly agree. 

Book VI Palemone and Arcita live splendidly at 
Athens, and send out messengers to summon their 
friends ; who arrive ; and the pimcipal of them are 
severally described, viz. Lycurgus, Peleus, Phocus, 
Telamon, &c. Agamemnon, Menelaus, Castor and 
Pollux, &c. Nestor, Evander, Penthons, Ulysses, 
Diomedes, Pygmalion, Minos, &c. with a great dis- 
play of ancient history and mythology. ^ 

Book VII Theseus declares the laws of combat, 
and the two parties of an hundied on each side are 
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foimed. The day before the combat, Aicita, after 
having visited the temples of all the Gods, makes a 
formal prayer to Mais. The prayer, demg prsojii- 
fied^ is said to go and find "Mars in his temple in 
Thrace, which is described , and Mars, upon under- 
standing the message, causes favourable signs to be 
given to Arcita In the same manner Palemone 
closes his religious observances with a prayer to 
Venus. His Prayer, bet7ig also perso7iijicd^ sets out foi 
the temple of Venus on Mount Citheione, which is 
also described , and the petition is granted. Then 
the sacrifice of Emilia to Diana is described ; her 
prayei ; the appearance of the Goddess ; and the 
signs of the two fires. In morning they proceed to 
the Theatre with their respective troops, and prepare 
for the action. Arcita puts up a private prayer to 
Emilia, and harangues his troop publickly , and Pale- 
mone does the same. 

Book VIII Contains a description of the battle, in 
which Palemone is taken prisoner. 

Book IX The hoise of Arcita, being frighted 
by a Fury, sent from hell at the desire of Venus, 
throws him. However he is carried to Athens in a 
triumphal chariot with Emilia by his side , is put to 
bed dangerously ill, and -there by his own desire 
espouses Emilia 

Book X. The funeral of the persons killed in the 
combat Arcita, being given over by his Physicians, 
makes his will, in discourse with Theseus, and desires 
that Palemone may inherit all his possessions and 
also Emilia He then takes leave of Palemone and 
Emilia, to whom he repeats the same request Then 
lamentations. Arcita orders a sacrifice to Mercury, 
(which Palemone performs for him,) and dies 

Book XI Opens with the passage of Arcita^s soul 
to heaven, imitated from the beginning of the 9tli 
Book of Lucan. The funeral of Arcita. Description 
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of the wood felled takes tip sin: stanzas Palemone 
builds a temple in honour of him, in which his whole 
liistor}^ IS painted The description of this painting 
is an abiidgement of the pieceding part of the Poem. 

Book XII Theseus proposes to cany into execu- 
tion Arcita’s will by the mainage of Palemone and 
Emilia This they both decline foi some time in foi- 
mal speeches, but at last aie peisuaded and married. 
Tne Kings, &c. take their leave, and Palemone le- 
mains in gioia e in diporto con la sua dona nobile 
e corteusc ” 




2 . The Knightes Tale. 

W HILOM, as olde stories tellen us, 

Ther was a duk that highte Theseus , 
Of Athenes he was loid and govern our, 

And in his tyme swich a conqueioui, 

That grettei was ther non under the sonne 
Ful many a riche centre hadde he wonne , 

That with his wisdam and his chivalrie 
He conqiierede al the legne of Femenye, 

That whilom was i-cleped Cithea , 

And weddede he the queen Ipolita, 

And broughte hire hoom with him in his contic 
With mochel glorie and gret solempnite, 

And eek hire jonge suster Emelye. 

And thus with victone and with melodye 
Lete I this noble duk to Athenes ryde, 

And al his host, m arnies him biside. 

And certes, if it nere to long to heere, 

I wolde han told ji'ow fully the manere, 

How wonnen w^as the regne of Femenye 
By Thesus, and by his chivalrye , 

And of the grete bataille for the nones 
Bytwixen Athenes and the Amazones , 

And how aseged was Ypolita, 

The fame hardy quen of Cithea ^ 
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And of the feste that was at hire wedclynge, 
And of the tempest at hue boom comynge , 
But al that thing I mot as now forbeie. 

I have, God wot, a large feeld to eie, 

And wayke ben the oxen in my plough, 

The remenaimt of the tale is long inoiigh , 

I wol not lette eek non of al this lowte, 

Lat eveiy felawe telle his tale aboiitc, 

And lat see now who schal the sopei Wynne, 
And ther I lafte, I wol agayn beg}mne* 

This diik, of whom I make mencioun, 

Whan he was come almost unto tlic toun, 

In all Ins wele and in his moste piyde, 

He was war, as he caste his ey^//c aside, 
Wheie that ther knelede m the hye weye 
A companye of ladies, tweye and tweye, 

Ech after other, clad in clothes blakc ; 

But such a cry and such a woo they make, 
That in this woild nys cieature lyvynge, 

That herde such anothei we}mentynge, 

And of this cry they nolcle nevere stcnten, 

Til they the reynes of his bridel henten, 

^ What folk ben j’e that at myn horn comynge 
Pertourben so my feste with cryinge ^ ' 

Quod Theseus, ^ have j^e so gret envye 
Of myn honour, that thus compleyne and cne ^ 
Or who hath j'ow misboden, or offended ? 

And telleth me if it may ben amended , 

And why that j'e ben clothed thus in blak?^ 
The eldeste lady of hem alle spak, 

When sche hadde swowned with a dedly chere, 
That It was routhe for to seen or heere ; 

And seyde, ^Lord, to whom Fortue hath jwen 
Victone, and as a conquerour to lyven, 

Nought greveth us jrouie glorie and honour , 
But we beseken mercy and socoiir. 

Have mercy on our wooe and oure distrcsse. 
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Som drope of pitee, thrugh tliy gentilnesse, 
Uppon ns wrecchede wommen lat thou falle. 
For Certes, lord, ther nys noon of us alle, 
That sche nath ben a duchesse or a queene ; 
Now be we caytifs, as it is wel scene: 
Thanked be Foitune, and hire false wheel, 
That noon estat assureth to ben weel. 

And certes, loid, to abiden j^oure presence 
Heie m the temple of the goddesse Clemence 
We han ben waytynge al this fourtenight , 
Now help us, Lord, syth it is in thy might 
I wrecche, which that wepe and waylle thus. 
Was whilom wyf to kyng Capaneus, 

That starf at Thebes, cursed be that day, 

And alle we that ben in this airay, 

And maken al this lamentacioun ’ 

We losten alle our housbondes at that toun, 
Whil that the sege ther aboute lay. 

And yet the olde Creon, welaway ’ 

T’ ^t lord is now of Thebes the citee, 

F '^Id of ire and of iniquite, 

K rfor despyt, and for his tyrannye, 

Tt^o the deede bodyes vileinye, 

Of alle oure lordes, whiche that ben i-slawe, 
Hath all the bodies on an heep y-drawe, 

And wol not suffien hem by noon assent 
Nother to ben y-buned nor y-brent, 

But maketh houndes etc hem in despite.’ 

And with that word, withoute more respite, 
They fillen gruff, and criden pitously, 

^ Have on us wrecchede wommen som mercy, 
And lat our sorwe synken m thyn herte.’ 

This geiitil duk doun from his courser sterte 
With herte pitous, when he herde hem speke 
Him though te that his herte wolde breke, 
Whan he seyh hem so pitous and so maat, 
That whilom weren of so gret estat. 
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And in liib armes he hem alle up hente, 

And hem comforteth in ful good entente , 

And swor his oth, as he was ti ewe knight, 

He wolde don so feifoithly his might 
Upon the lyraunt Creon hem to wreke, 

That al the people of Grece scholde speke 
How Creon \\as of Theseus y-seived, 

As he that hadde his deth fui wel deseivcd 
And light anoon, withoute moie abood 
His bancr he desplayeth, and foith lood 
To Thebes- waul, and al his boost bysyde ; 

No neeie Athenes wolde he go ne lyde, 

Ne take his eese fully half a day, 

But onward on his way that nyght he lay , 

And sente anoon Ypolita the qiieene, 

And Emelye hire j^onge suster schene, 

Unto the toun of Athenes to dwclle ; 

And forth he ryt , ther is no moic to telle 
The leede statue of Mars with spere and targe 
So schyneth m his white banei laige, 

That alle the feeldes gliteren up and doun , 

And by his baner boin in his pynoun 
Of gold fill riche, m which thei was i-bete 
The Minatoui which that he slough in Cietc. 
Thus ryt this duk, thus lyt this conqueroiii, 

And m his boost of chevalrie the flour, 

Til that he cam to Thebes, and alighte 
Faire m a feeld ther as he thoughte flghte. 

But schortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Creon, which that was of Thebes kyng, 

He faught, and slough him manly as a knight 
In pleyn bataille, and putte the folk to flight , 

And by assaut he wan the citid after, 

And rente adoun bothe wal, and sparre, and rafter 

And to the ladies he restorede agayn 

The bones of here housbondes that weie slayn, 

To don obsequies, as was tho the gyse. 
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But it were al to long for to devyse 
The grete clamour and the waymentynge 
Which that the ladies made at the b^iennynge 
Of the bodies^ and the giete honoui 
That Theseus the noble conquerour 
Doth to the ladyes, when they from him wente. 
But schortly for to telle is myn entente 
When that this worthy duk, this Theseus, 

Hath Creon slayn, and wonne Thebes thus, 
Stille in that feelde he tooke al night his reste, 
And dide with al the contrd as him leste. 

To ransake in the tas of bodyes dede 
Hem foi to streepe of herneys and of wede, 
The pilours diden businesse and cure, 

After the bataille and discorifiture 
And so byfil, that in the tas thei foundc, 
Thurgh-girt with many a grevous blody wounde, 
Two jronge knightes liggyng by and by, 

Bothe in oon armes, wioght ful richely^ 

Of whiche two, Arcite highte that oon, 

And that other knight highte Palamon. 

Nat fully quyke, ne fully deede they weie, 

But by here coote-armures, and by here geie, 
The heraudes knewe hem best m special, 

As they that weren of the blood leal 
Of Thebes, and of sistren tuo i-born» 

Out of the taas the pilours han hem torn, 

And han hem caried softe unto the tente 
Of Theseus, and he ful sone hem sente 
Tathenes, for to dwellen in prisoun 
Perpetueiiy, he nolde no raunsoun. 

And whan this worthy duk hath thus i-doon, 

He took his host, and horn he ryt anoon 
With lanrer crowned as a conquerour ; 

And there he lyveth m joye and m honour 
Terme of his lyf , what nedeth wordes moo ? 
And in a tour, in anguisch and in woo, 
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This Palamoii, and his felawe Aicite, , 

For evermore, thei may no gold hem qiiyte. 

This passeth jeer byj’eer, and clay by day, 

Til it fel oones in a morwe of May 
That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lihe on hue stalke grene, 

And frcsschei than the ISfay with flouies newe — 
For with the lose coloin strof hire he\ve, 

I not which w^-as the hiyieie of hem two — 

Ex it 'wcie day, as wm hire wone to do, 

Sche was axisen, and al recly dight; 

Foi hlay wole ban no sloggaidyc anight 
The sesoun piiketh cveiy gentil heite, 

And maketh him out of his sleep to steite, 

And seith, Aiys, and do thin obseivaunce ’ 

This niakede Eraelye ban remembiaiince 
To don honour to May and for to ryse. 

I-clothed was sche fiesshe for to dcvyse. 

Hire jelwe beer ivas browded in a tiesse, 
Bybynde hue bak, a j‘eide long I gesse* 

And in the gaidyn at the sonne upnste 
Sche walketh up and cloun, and as hue liste 
Sche gadereth floures, paity wdiyte and reede, 

To make a sotil geiland foi hire heede, 

And as an aiingel hevenlyche sche song. 

The grete toui, tliat was so thikke and strong, 
Which of the caste! was the cheef dongeoun, 

(Thei as the kmghtes iveren in piisoun, 

Of which I tolde jow, and telle schal) 

Was evene joynant to the gardyn ival, 

Ther as this Emelye hadde hire pleyynge. 

Bright was the sonne, and cleei that morwenynge, 
And Palomon, this woful prisoner, 

As w^as his wone, by leve of his gayler 
Was risen, and romede in a chambre on heigh, 

In wdiich he al the noble cit(! seigh, 

And eek the gardyn, ful of braimches grene, 
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Ther as this fresshe Emely the scheene 
Was in hue walk, and romede up and doun 
This sorweful prisoner, this Palamon, 

Gooth m the chambre, romyng to and fro. 

And to himself compleynyng of his woo , 

That he was born, ful ofte he seyde, alas ^ 

And so byfel, by aventure or cas. 

That thurgh a wyndow thikke, of many a bane 
Of iren gieet, and squar as eny sparre, 

He caste his eyen upon Emelya, 

And therwithal he bleynte and cryede, a » 

As though he stongen were unto the herte 
And with that crye Arcite anon up-sterte, 

And seyde, ^ Cosyn myn, what eyleth the. 

Thou ait so pale and deedly on to see^ 

Why crydestow ^ who hath the doon offence ^ 
For Goddes love, tak al in pacience 
Oure prisoun, foi it may non other be , 

Fortune hath j’even us this adveisite 
Som wikke aspect or disposicioun 
Of Saturn e, by sum consteilacioun, 

Hath jeven us this, although we hadde it swoin ,* 
So stood the heven whan that we were born ; 

We moste endure it this is the schort and pleyn ’ 
This Palamon answerde, and seyde ageyn, 

^ Cosyn, for sothe of this opynyoun 
Thou hast a veyn ymagmacioun. 

This pi isoiiii causede me not for to crye. 

But I was huit rigJit now thuighout myn eye 
Into myn herte, that wol my bane be. 

The fairnesse of that lady that I see 
Fond in the gaidyn rome to and fro, 

Is cause of all my crying and my wo, 

I not whether sche be womman or goddesse , 

But Venus is it, sothly as I gesse.’ 

And therewithal on knees adoun he fil, 

And seyde : ^ Venus, if it be thy wil 
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Vow in this gaidyn thus to transfigiue, 

Biforn me sorweful wiecche creatuie, 

Out of this prisoun help that we may scape 
And if so be my destine be schape 
By eterne woid to deyen in pnsoun. 

Of oure lynage have sum compassioun, 

That is so lowe y-bi ought by tjiannyc ’ 

And with that woid Arcite gan cspye 
Whei as tins lady lomcde too and Jio. 

And with that siglitc hue beaute luute him so, 
That if that Palamon was wounded soi e, 
Aicite IS hurt as moche as he, oi moie. 

And with a sigh he seyde pitously * 

‘The fiesschc beaute sleeth me sodeynly 
Of hire that rometh in the yonder place * 

And but I ha\e hue meicy and hue giace, 
That I may seen hire atte leste weye, 

I nam but deed ; ther n>s no more to sc} e ’ 
This Palamon, whan he tho woules horde, 
Despitously he lokede, and answeide 
‘ Whether seistow this in ernest oi in pley ^ ’ 

‘ Nay,’ quod Aicite, ‘ in einest by my fey. 

God help me so, me lust ful evele plcy e.’ 

This Palamon gan knylte his browes tweye 
‘ It nere,’ quod he, ‘ to the no giet honom, 

Foi to be fals, ne foi to be tray tour 
To me, that am thy cosyn and thy brothei 
I-sworn ful deepe, and ech of us to other, 
That nevere for to deyen in the payne, 

Til that the deeth departe schal us twayne, 
Neyther of us in love to hyndien other, 

Ne in non other cas, my ieeve bi other ; 

But that thou schuldest trewely forthren me 
In every caas, and I schal foithren the. 

This was thyn oth, and myn also certeyn ; 

I wot right wel, thou darst it nat withseyn* 
Thus art thou of my counseil out of doute. 
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And now thou woldest fasly ben aboule 
To love my lady, whom I love and serve, 

And eveie schal, til that inyn herte sterve 
Now certes, false Aicite, thou schalt not so 
I lovede hue hist, and tolde the my woo 
As to my counsel!, and my brother sworn 
To forth le me, as I have told biforn. 

For which thou art i-boundeii as a knight 
To helpe me, if it lay in thi might, 

Or elles art thou fals, I dar wel saynd 
This Arcite ful proudly spak agayn. 

^ Thou schalt,’ quod he, ‘ be rather fals than I. 

But thou art fals, I telle the utterly. 

Yox ^ar amour I lovede hire first er thow 
What wolt thou sayn ^ thou wistest not j^it now 
Whether sche be a womman or goddesse. 

Thyn is affeccioun of holynesse, 

And myn is love, as to a creature ; 

For which I tolde the myn aventure 
As to my cosyn, and my brother sworn. 

I pose, that thou lovedest hire biforn , 

Wost thou nat wel the olde clerkes sawe, 

That who schal jveve a lover eny lawe, 

Love is a gretter lawe, by my pan, 

Then may be y&ve to eny eithly man ? 

Therefor posityf lawe, and such decrd, 

Is broke alday for love in ech de^ee. 

A man moot needes love maugre his heed. 

He may nought flen it, though he shoulde be deed, 
A1 be sche mayde, or widewe, or elles wyf. 

And eek it is nat likly al thy lyf 
To stonden in hire grace, no more schal I ^ 

For wel thou wost tliyselven verraily, 

That thou and I been dampned to prisoun 
Perpetuelly, us gayneth no raunsoun, 

We stryve, as dide the houndes for the boon, 

They foughte al day, and j^it here part was noon ; 
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Tiiei come a kyte, whil that they weie so wiothe, 
And bar awey the boon bitwi"^e hem bothe 
And therfore at the kynges coiutj my biothei, 
Ech man foi himself, theie is non other. 

Love if the list , foi I love and ay schal , 

And sothly, leeve biothei, this is al. 

Here in this prisoun moote we endme, 

And everych of us take his aventuie ' 

Giet was the stryf and long bytwi\e hem tweyc, 

If that I hadde Icysci foi to se) e , 

But to theffect. — It happede on a day, 

(To telle It jow as schoitly as I may) 

A woithy duk that highte Peiotheus, 

That felawe was unto duk Theseus 

Syn thilke day that they weie chikhen lyte, 

Was come to Athenes, his felawe to visite, 

And for to pleye, as he was wont to do, 

Foi m this world he lovede no man so 
And he lovede him as tendrely agayn. 

So wel they lovede, as oldc bookes sayn, 

That when that oon was deed, sothly to telle, 

His felawe wente and sough te him doiin m belle ; 
But of that story lyst me nought to write. 

Duk Peiotheus lovede wel Arcite, 

And hadde him knowe at Thebes /eei by j'eei , 
And finally at lequeste and piayer 
Of Peiotheus, withouten any ransoun 
Duk Theseus him ieet out of pnsoun, 

Frely to gon, wher that him luste overal, 

In such a gyse, as I jou telle schal 
This was the forward, playnly for tendite, 

Betwixe Theseus and him Aicite : 

That if so were, that Arcite were yfounde 
Evere m his iyf, by daye oi night, o stound 
In eny contrt! of this Theseus, 

And he were caught, it was acorded thus, 

That with a swerd he schokle iese his heed ; 
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Tlier lias noon other remedy ne reed, 

But took his leeve, and horn ward he him spedde , 
Let him be war, Ins nekke lith to wedde. 

- How gret a serwe suffreth now Arcite ^ 

The deth he feleth thurgh his herte smyte , 

He weepeth, weyleth, cryeth pitously , 

To slen himself he wayteth piyveiy. 

He seyde, ^ Allas the day that I was boin f 
Now is my prisoun werse than bifom , 

Now is me schape eternally to dwelle 
Nought in purgatone, but m heiie. 

Allas ^ that evere knew I Perotheus ^ 

For elles hadde I dweld with Theseus 
I-fetered m his prisoun evere moo 
Than hadde I ben m blisse, and nat m woo 
Oonly the sighte of hire, whom that I serve, 
Though that I nevere hire grace may deserve, 
Wolde han sufficed light ynough foi me. 

O dere cosyn Palamon,’ quod he, 

‘ Thyn is the vicorie of this aventure, 

Fill blisfully m prisoun maistow dure , 

In prisoun ? certes nay, but in paiadys ^ 

Wei hath fortune y-torned the the dys, 

That hast the sighte of hire, and I thabsence. 

For possible is, syn thou hast hire presence, 

And art a knight, a worthi and an able, 

That by som cas, syn fortune is chaungeable, 

Thou maist to thy desk somtyme atteyne. 

But I that am exiled, and bareyne 
Of alle grace, and in so gret despeir. 

That ther nys erthe, water, fyr, ne eyr, 

Ne creature, that of hem maked is, 

That may me helpe or doon confort in this. 

Wei oughte I sterve m wanhope and distresse, 
Farwel my lyf, my lust, and my gladnesse, 

Allas, why pleynen folk so in commune 
Of purveiaunce of God, or of fortune, 
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That j/eveth him ful ofte in many a gyse 
Wei bettre than thei can hemself devyse ? 

Som man desireth for to han z'lchesse, 

That cause is of his morthre oi gret seeknesse, 
And som man wolde out of his piisoim fa}!!. 
That in his hous is of his meync slayn. 

Infinite haimes ben m this mateeie, 

We witen nat what thing we piayen heeie 
We faren as he that dionke is as a mous. 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 

But he not which the iighte wey is tinder, 

And to a dionke man the wey is slider, 

And certes in this woild so faien we ; 

We seekcn faste aftci felicite, 

But we gon wrong ful ofte tiewcly 
Thus may we seyen allc, and namelyche I, 

That wende and hadde a giet opinioun, 

Thatjaf I mighte skape fio piisoun, 

Than hadde I ben in joye and perfyt hele, 

Ther now I am exiled fro my wele 
Syn that I may not sen jow, Emelye, 

I nam but deed , ther nys no remcdye/ 

Uppon that other syde Palamon, 

Whan that he wiste Aicite was agoon, 

Such sorwe he maketh, that the grete torn 
Eesowneth of his j'ollyng and clamour. 

The pure fettres on his schyiies grete 
Weren of his bittre sake teies wetc. 

^ Allas quod he, ^ Arcita, cosyn myn, 

Of al oure stnf, God woot, the fruyt is thin. 

Thow walkest now in Thebes at thi large, 

And of my woo thou Revest litel charge. 

Thou maist, syn thou hast wysdoni and manhede, 
Assemblen al the folk of oure kynrede, 

And make a werre so scharpe on this citd, 

That by som aventure, or some tretd, 

Thou mayst have hire to lady and to wyf, 
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For whom that I mot needes lease my lyf. 

For as by wey of possibility 

Syth thou art at thi large of prisoun free, 

And art a lord, gret is thin avauntage, 
hlore than is myn, that starve here m a kage 
For I moot weepe and weyle, whil I lyve, 

With al she woo that prisoun may me_yyve, 

And eek with peyne that love me jeveth also, 
That double th al my torment and my wo ^ 
Therwith the fyr of jelousye upsterte 
Withmne his breste, and hente him by the herte 
So wodiy, that he lik was to byholde 
The box-tre, or the asschen deede and colde* 
Tho seyde he , ' O cruel goddes, that govern e 
This world with byndyng of joure word eterne, 
And writee in the table of athamaunte 
Foure parlement, and ji^oure eterne graunte, 
What IS mankynde more unto j^ow holde. 

Than is the scheep, that rouketh in the folcle ^ 
For slayn is man right as another beest, 

And dwelleth eek in prisoun and arreest, 

And hath seknesse, and greet adversity 

And ofte tymes gilteles, pardd 

What gouvernaunce is in this prescience, 

That gilteles tormenteth innocence ? 

And yoX encresceth al this my penaunce, 

That man is bounden to his observaunce 
For Goddes sake to letten of his wille, 

There as a beeste may al his lust fulhlle. 

And whan a beeste is deed, he hath no peyne ; 
But man after his deth moot wepe and pleyne, 
Though m this world he have care and woo 
Withouten doute it may stonde so 
The answere of this I lete to divims, 

But wel I woot, that in this world gret pyne is, 
Allas ^ I se a serpent or a theef, 

That many a trewe man hath done mescheef, 

VOL. IV C) I 
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Gon at his large, and wher him Inst may turne. 
But I moot ben in prisoun thurgh Satume, 

And eek thurgh Juno, jalous and eek wood, 
That hath destruyed wel nygh al the blood 
Of Thebes, with his waste walles wyde 
And Venus sleetli me on that other syde 
For jelousye, and fere of him Arcyte ’ 

Now wol I stynte of Palamon a lite, 

And Icte him in his prisoun stille dwelle, 

And of Aicita forth I wol joii telle 
The somer passeih, and the mghtes longe 
Encrescen double wise the peynes stionge 
Bothe of the iovcic and the piisoner, 

I noot which hath the wofiilleie myster. 

For schoitly for to seyn, this Palamoun 
Perpetuelly is dampned to piisoun, 

In cheynes and in fettles to be deed , 

And Arcite is exiled upon his heed 
For evere mo as out of that con tie, 

Ne nevere mo he schal his lady see. 

Vow loveies axe I now this questioun, 

Who hath the woise, Aicite oi Palamoun ^ 
That on may se his lady day by day, 

But in prisoun he moste dwelle ah\ay. 

That othei whei him lust niviy ryde or go, 

But seen his lady schal he nevere mo. 

Now deemeth as j’ou luste, je that can, 

For I wol tehe foith as I began. 

Whan that Aicite to Thebes comen was, 

Fill ofte a day he swelte and scye alas, 

For seen his lady schal he nevei mo. 

And schortly to concluden al his wo, 

So moche sorwe hadde nevere creatuie, 

That is or schal whil that the woild may dure. 
His sleep, his mete, his drynk is him b3^raft, 
That lene he wex, and drye as is a schaft 
His cyen holwe, and grisly to biholde , 
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His Iiewe falwe, and pale as asschen colde, 

And solitarye he was, and evere allone, 

And waillyng al the night, making his moone 
And if he herde song or instrument, 

Then wolde he wepe, he mighte nought be stent , 
So feble eek were his spintz, and so iowe. 

And chaunged so, that no man couthe knowe 
His speche nother his vois, though men it heide 
And in his geeie, for al the world he ferde 
Nought oonly lyke the ioveres maladye. 

Of Hereos, but rather lik manye 
Engendred of humour maiencolyk, 

Byfoien in his selle fanatastyk. 

And schortly turned was al up-so-doun 
Bothe habyt and eek disposicioim 
Of him, this woful lovere daim Arcite 
What schulde I alday of his wo endite 
Whan he endured hadde aj^eer or tuo 
This cruel torment, and this peyne and woo, 

At Thebes, in his contrd, as I seyde, 

Upon a night in sleep as he him leyde, 

Him thoughte how that the wenged god Mercune 
Byforn him stood, and bad him to be murye, 

His slepy j^erde in bond he bar uprighte , 

An hat he w^rede upon his heres brighte. 

Arrayed was this god (as he took keepe) 

As he was whan that Argus took his sleepe ; 

And seyde him thus . ‘To Athenes schait thou 
tvende ; 

There is the schapen of thy w’-o an ende ’ 

And with that word Arcite wook and sterte 
‘ Now tiewely how sore that me smerte ’ 

Quod he, ‘ to Athenes light now wol I fare ; 

Ne for the drede of deth schal I not spare 
To see my lady, that I love and serve , 

In hue presence I recche nat to sterved 
And wuth that word he caughte a gret mjrour, 
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And saugli that chaungecl was al his colour, 
And saugh his visage al in another kynde 
And right anoon it ran him in his mynde* 

That sith his face was so disfigured 
Of maladie the which he hadde enduied. 

He mighte wel, if that he bar him lowe, 

Lyve m Athenes eveie more unknowe, 

And seen his lady wel neih day by day. 

And light anon he chaungede his aray, 

And cladde him as a pome laborer 
And al allone, save oonly a squyei, 

That knew his pryvete and al his cas^ 

Which was disgysed poviely as he was, 

'fo Athenes is he gon the nexte way 
And to the court he wente upon a day, 

And at the ate he profieth his servyse, 

To drugge and diawe, what so men wol devyse 
And schortly of this mateie for to seyn, 

He fel in office with a chambeileyn, 

Iffie which that dwellyng was wuth Emelye 
For he was wys, and couthe sone aspye 
Of every servant, which that seiveth heie 
Wel couthe he hewen ivoode, and water beie, 
For he was jj’ong and mighty for the nones, 
And theieto he was strong and bygge of bones 
To doon that eny wight can him devyse. 

A jeei 01 two he was m this servise, 

Page of the chambre of Emelye the brighte , 
And Philostrate he seide that he highte. 

And half so wel byloved a man as he 
Ne was ther nevere in court of his degree 
He was so gentil of condicioun, 

That thurghout al the court was his renoun. 

They seyde that it were a charitd 

That Theseus woide enhaunse his degree, 

And putten him in woischipful seivyse, 

Ther as he mighte his vertu excel cise. 
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And thus withinne a while his name is spionge 
Bothe of his dedes, and his goode tonge, 

That Theseus hath taken him so neer 
That of his chambre he hath made him squyer, 
And j/af him gold to mayntene his degree ^ 

And eek men broughte him out of his countre 
Fro yeer to jveei ful pryvely his rente , 

But honestly and sleighly he it spente, 

That no man wondrede how that he it hadde 
And thre jeei m this wise his lyfe he ladde, 

And bar him so in pees and eek m wane, 

Tiler nas no man that Theseus hath deeie 
And in this bhsse let I now Arcite, 

And speke I wole of Palamon a lyte. 

In derknesse and hoinble and stiong prisoun 
This seven yeer hath seten Palamoun, 

Forpyned, what for woo and for distresse, 

Who feleth double soiwe and hevynesse 
But Palamon ^ that love destreyneth so, 

That wood out of his wit he goth for wo , 

And eke therto he is a prisoner 
Perpetuelly, nat oonly for a jeer. 

Who couthe ryme in Englissch pioprely 
His martirdam ? for sothe it am nat I , 

Therfore I passe as lightly as I may 
Hit fel that in the seventhe jeer in May 
The thridde night, (as olde bookes seyn, 

That al this stone tellen more pleyn) 

Were it by a venture or destind, 

(As, whan a thing is schapen, it schal be,) 

That soone after the mydnyght, Palamoun 
By helpyng of a freend brak his prisoun, 

And fieeth the cite faste as he may goo, 

For he hadde jive his gayler drmke soo 
Of a clarre, maad of a certeyn wyn, 

With nercotykes and opye of Thebes fyn, 

That al that night though that men wolde him schake, 
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The gayler sleep, he mighte nou^/zt awake. 

And thus he fleeth as faste as evere he may. 

The night was schort, and faste by the day, 
That needes-cost he moste himselven hyde, 

And til a grove faste ther besyde 
With dredful foot than stalketh Palamoun. 

For schortly this was his opynyoiin, 

That in that grove he wolde him hyde al day, 
And in the night then wolde he take his way 
To Thebes-ward, his frendes for to preye 
On Theseus to helpe him to werreye ; 

And schorteliche, or he wolde lese his lyf, 

Or wynnen Emelye unto his wyf 
This is theffect and his entente playn. 

Now wol I tome unto Arcite agayn, 

That htel wiste how nyh that was his care, 

Til that fortune hadde biought him in the snare 
The busy laike, messager of daye, 

Salueth in hire song the morwe graye ; 

And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 

That al the onent laugheth of the hghte, 

And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes^ hongyng on the leeves. 

And Arcite, that is in the court ryal 
With Theseus, his squyei piincipal, 

Is risen, and loketh on the merye day. 

And for to doon his observaunce to May, 
E.emembryng on the poynt of his desir, 

He on his courser, stertyng as the fr, 

Is riden into the feeldes him to pleye, 

Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. 

And to the grove, of which that I ji^ow tolde, 

By aventure his wey he gan to holde, 

To maken him a garland of the greves, 

Were it of woodebyne or hawethorn leves, 

And lowde he song aj?ens the sonne scheene : 

‘ May, with alle thy floures and thy greene, 
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Welcome be thou, wel fane fressche May, 

I hope that I som giene gete may/ 

And fro his courser, with a lusty lieite, 

Into the grove ful hastily he sterte, 

And m a path he lometh up and doun, 

Ther as by aventuie this Palamoun 

Was m a busche, that no man miglite him see, 

For sore afered of his deth was he 
Nothing ne knew he that it was Aicite : 

God wot he wolde han trowed it ful lite. 

But soth IS seyd, goon siihen nmnyj'eres, 

That feld hath eyen, and the woode hath eeres. 

It is ful fair a man to bere him evene, 

For al day meteth men at unset stevene. 

Ful litel woot Arcite of his feiawe, 

That was so neih to herknen al his sawe, 

For in the busche he sytteth now ful stille. 

Whan that Arcite hadde romed al his fille, 

And songen al the roundel lustily, 

Into a studie he fel al sodeynly, 

As don thes loveres in here queynte geeies, 

Now m the croppe, now doun m the breres, 

Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle 
Right as the Friday, sothly for to telle, 

Now It schyneth, now it leyneth faste, 

Right so gan gery Venus overcaste 
The hertes of hire folk, right as hire day 
Is gerful, right so chaungeth sche array. 

Selde IS the Fryday al the wyke i-like. 

Whan that Arcite hadde songe, he gan to sike, 

And sette him doun withouten eny more : 

^ Alas f ^ quod he, ^ that day that I was bore ’ 

How longe Juno, thurgh thy cruelte, 

Wiltow werreyen Thebes the citee ^ 

Allas * i-broug/^t is to confusioun 

The blood royal of Cadme and Amphioun , 

Of Cadmus, which that was the firste man 
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That Thebes bulde, or hist the touii bgban, 

And of that cite first was crowned kyng, 

Of his lynage am I, and his ofspnng 
By verray lyne, as of the stok ryal : 

And now I arn so caytyf and so thial, 

That he that is my moi tal enemy;, 

I serve him as my squyei poviely. 

And jet doth Juno me wel moie schame, 

For I dar nought byknoi\e myn owne name, 

But ther as I was wont to hote Aicite, 

Now highte I Phiiostiate, nou^>/^t woith a m}te. 
Allas > thou felle Mais, alias ’ Juno, 

Thus hath joiiie iie owie kyniecle al foulo, 

Save ooniy me, and wiecched Palamouii, 

That Theseus martyieth m piisoun 
And ovei al this, to sleen me utterly, 

Love hath ins fyry dart so biennyngly 
Lstyked thuigh my tiewe caieful heite, 

That schapen was my deth eist than my scheite 
Yt slen me with join e eyen, Emelye , 

Fe ben the cause wheifoie that I dye. 

Of al the lemenant of myn othei caie 
Ne sette I nou^//t the mountaunce of a taie, 
bo that I couthe don aught tojoure plesaunce ’ 
And with that word he fel doun m a tiaunce 
A long tyme , and afleiward he upsterte 
This Palamon, that thou^’/zte that thuigh Ins heile 
He felte a cold swerd sodeynliche glyde ; 

Fox ire he quook, no lengei nolde he byde 
And whan that he had herd Ax cites tale, 

As he were wood, with face deed and pale, 

He sterte him up out of the bussches thikke, 

And seyde ^ Arcyte, false txaitoiir wikke, 

Now ait thou hent, thatlovest my lady so, 

For whom that I have al this peyne and wo, 

And ait my blood, and to my counseil sworn, 

As I fill ofte have told the heeic byfoin, 
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And hast byjaped heie duk Theseus, 

And falsly chaunged hast thy name thus , 

I wol be deed, or elles thou schalt dye 
Thou schalt not love my lady Emelye, 

But I wil love hire oonly and no mo , 

For I am Palamon thy mortal fo 

And though that I no wepne have m this place, 

But out of prisoun am astert by grace, 

I diede not that outher thou schalt dye, 

Oi thou lie schalt not loven Emelye. 

Ches which thou wilt, for thou schalt not asteite ' 
This Arcite, with ful despitous herte, 

Whan he him knew, and hadde his tale heid, 

As fers as a lyoun pullede out a swerd. 

And seide thus * ‘ By God that sit above, 

Nere it that thou ait sik and wood foi love, 

And eek that thou no wepne hast in tins 
place, 

Thou schuldest nevere out of this grove pace, 

That thou ne schuldest deyen of myn hond 
For I defye the seuite and the bond 
Which that thou seyst that I have maad to the. 
What, verray fool, think wel that love is fre f 
And I wol love hire niawgre al thy might. 

But, for as raiiche thou art a worthy knight, 

And wilnest to derreyne hire by batayle, 

Have heer my trouthe, to-monve I nyl not fayle, 
Withouten wityng of eny other wight, 

That heer I wol be foimden as a knight, 

And bryngen harneys right inough for the , 

And ches the beste, and lef the worse for me. 

And mete and drynke this night wil I brynge 
Inough for the, and clothes for thy beddynge 
And if so be that thou my lady wynne, 

And sle me in this woode ther I am inne, 

Thou maist wel hau thy lady as for me/ 

This Palamon answerde . ^ I graunte it the ’ 
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And thus they ben departed til a-moiwe, 

When ech of hem hadde leyd his feith to borwe 
O Cupide, out of alle charite 1 
O regne, that wolt no felawe han with the ’ 

Ful soth IS seyd, that love no lordschipe 
Wol not, his thonkes, han no felaweschipe 
Wei fynden that Aicite and Palamoun 
Arcite is iiden anon unto the toun, 

And on the morwe, oi it were dayes light, 

Ful piively two barneys hath he dight, 

Bothe sufHsaunt and mete to darreyne 
The bataylle in the feeld betwiic hem tweyne. 
And on his hors, allone as he was born, 

He caiyeth al this haines him byforn , 

And m the giove, at tyme and place i-set, 

This Arcite and this Palamon ben met 
Tho chaungen gan the colour in here face. 
Right as the hontei m the regne of Trace 
That stondeth at the gappe with a spere, 

Whan honted is the lyoun or the beie, 

And hereth him come luschyng in the greves, 
And bieketh bothe bowes and the leves, 

And thmketh, ^Here cometh my moitel enemy, 
Withoute faile, he mot be deed or I , 

For eyther I mot sleen him at the gappe, 

Or he moot sleen me, if that me myshappe:’ 

So ferden they, in chaungyng of here hewe, 

As fer as evench of hem other knewe 
Ther nas no good day, ne no saluyng , 

But streyt withouten word or rehersyng. 
Everych of hem help for to armen other, 

As frendly as he were his owne brother ; 

And after that with scharpe speres stronge 
They foynen ech at other wonder longe. 

Thou myghtest wene that this Palamon 
In his fightynge were as a wood lyoun, 

And as a cruel tygre was Arcite : 

As Wilde boores gonne they to smyte, 
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That frothen white as foom for ire wood. 

Up to the ancle foiighte they in heie blood 
And m this wise I lete hem fightyng dwelle ; 

And forth I wol of Theseus jow telle. 

The destynd, mynistre genera^ 

That executeth in the wmrld over-al 

The purveiauns, that God hath seyn byfoin ; 

So strong it is, that though the i\orld hadde sworn 
The contrarye of a thing by or nay, 

Fet somtyme it schal falle upon a day 

That falleth nought eft withmne a thousenci j’eeie 

For certeynly our appetites heeie, 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 

A1 is it reuled by the sighte above 
This mene I now by mighty Theseus, 

That for to honten is so desirous, 

And namely at the grete hert in May, 

That in his bed ther daweth him no day, 

That he nys clad, and redy for to ryde 
With honte and hoin, and houndes him byside. 

For in his hontyng hath he such delyt. 

That It IS al his joye and appetyt 
To been himself the grete hertes bane, 

For after Mais he serveth now Diane 

Cleer was the day, as I have told or this, 

And Theseus, with alle joye and blys, 

With his Ypolita, the fayre queene, 

And Emelye, clothed al in greene, 

On honting be thay nden ryally 

And to the grove, that stood ful faste by, 

In which ther was an hert as men him tolde, 

Duk Theseus the streyte wey hath holde 
And to the launde he rydeth liim ful nghte, 

For thider was the hert ivont have his Sigbte, 

And over a brook, and so forth in his weye. 

This duk wol ban a cours at him or tweye 
With houndes, swiche as that him lust comaunde 
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And whan this duk was come unto the launde. 
Under the sonne he loketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcite and Palamon, 

That foughten breeme, as it were booies tuo ; 
The biighte sweides went to and fro 
So hidously, that with the lesie strook 
It seemede as it wolde felle an ook, 

But what they were, nothing he ne woot 
This duk his coinsei with his spoies smoot, 

And at a steit he was betwi\ hem tuoo, 

And pullede out a swerd and ciide, Hoo ^ 
Nomoie, up peync of ieesyng ofjvouie heed 
By mighty Mars, he schal anon be deed, 

That smyteth eny stiook, that I may seen ' 

But telleth me what mestei men je been, 

That ben so hardy foi to tighten heeie 
Withoute jugge or othei officeie, 

As It weie m a lystes leally 
This Palamon answerde hastily, 

And seyde . ^ Sue, what nedeth wordes mo ^ 

We han the deth deseived bothe tuo 
Tuo woful wrecches been we, tuo ka>tyves, 

That ben encombied of oure owne iyves , 

And as thou art a iightful loid and juge, 
Nejeve us neyther meicy ne lefuge. 

And sle me fiist, for seynte chaiite , 

But sle my felawe eek as wel as me 

Or sle him fust , foi, though thou knowe it 1} te, 

Tins IS thy moital foe, this is Arcite, 

That fro thy lond is banyscht on his heed, 

For which he hath deserved to be deed. 

For this IS he that com unto tin gate 
And seyde, that he highte Plnlostiate. 

Thus hath he japed the ful many a jer, 

And thou hast maked him thy cheef squyei. 
And this is he that ioveth Emelye. 

For sith the day is come that I schal dye, 
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I make pleynly my confessionn, 

That I am thilke woful Palamoun, 

That hath thy pnsoun broke wikkedly 
I am thy mortal foo, and it am I 
That loveth so hoote Emelye the brighte^ 

That I wol dye present m hue sighte. 

Therfore I aske deeth and my juwyse 
But slee my felawe in the same wyse. 

For both han we deserved to be slayn ’ 

This worthy duk answerde anon agayn, 

And seide, ‘ This is a schort conciusionn 
Fouie owne moiithe, byj'ouie confessioim, 
Hath darapned j’ou, and I wil it lecoide. 

It nedeth nou^’/^t to pyne j’ow with the coide 
Fe schul be deed by mighty Mais the reede ’’ 
The queen anon for verray wommanhede 
Gan for to \vepe, and so dede Emelye, 

And alle the ladies in the compainye. 

Gret pite 'ivas it, as it thoughte hem alle, 

That eveie suche a chaunce schulde falle, 

For gentil men thei weie, ofgiet estate, 

And nothing but foi love was this debate 
And sawe here bloody woundes wyde and sore 
And alle cryden, bothe lasse and moie, 

^ Have mercy, Lord, upon us w ommen alle ’’ 
And on here baie knees adoun they falle, 

And wolde han kist his feet thei as he stood, 
Til atte laste aslaked was his mood ; 

For pite lenneth sone in gentil herte 
And though he first for iie quok and steite, 

He hath considerd shortly m a clause, 

The trespas of hem bothe, and eek the cause . 
And although that his ire here g}dt accusede, 
Fet in his i esoun he hem bothe excusede , 
And thus he thoughte wel that every man 
Wol helpe himself m love if that he can, 

And eek delyveie himself out of pnsoun; 
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And eek his lieite liadde compassioim 
Of wommen, for they wepen evere in oon , 

And m his gentil heite he thoiighte anoon, 

And softe unto himself he seyde . ‘ Fy 
Upon a lord that wol han no mei cy, 

But ben a lyoun bothe m word and decle, 

To hem that ben m repentaunce and drede, 

As wel as to a proud despitous man, 

That wol raaynteyne that he fiist bigan ’ 

That loid hath litel of disci ecioun, 

That in such caas can no divisioun , 

But weyeth pude and humblesse aftei oon ' 

And schoitly, when his ne is thus agon, 

He gan to loken up with eyen lighte, 

And spak these same wordes ai on highte. 

‘ The god of love, a ^ b cued late, 

How mighty and how gret a loid is he ^ 

Agayns his might ther gayneth no obstacles, 

He may be cleped a god for his miracles , 

For he can maken at his owne gyse 
Of everych heite, as that him lust devyse 
Lo her this Arcite and this Palamoun, 

That quytly weien out of my piisoun, 

And mighte han l>ved in Thebes lyally, 

And witen I am heie moital enemy, 

And that here detli lith in my might also, 

And hath love, maugie here ey^/^en tuo, 
I-brought hem hidei bothe foi to dye 
Now loketh, is nat that an heih folye ^ 

Who may not ben a fool, if that he love ? 

Byhold foi Goddes sake that sit above, 

Se how they blede ’ be they nought wel arrayed ^ 
Thus hath Iiere lord, the god of loue, y-payed 
Heie wages and heie fees for here scrvise. 

And yet they wenen for to ben ful wise 
That seiven love, for ought that may bifalle. 

But this IS jet the beste game of aile, 
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That sclie, for whom they han this jolitec, 

Can hem therfore as moche thanke as me 
Sche woot no more of al this hoote fare, 

By God, than wot a cockow or an haie 
But ai moot ben assayed, hoot and cold , 

A man moot ben a fool or jong or old , 

I woot It by myself ful j'oie agon • 

For in my tyme a seivant was I on. 

And therefoie, syn I knowe of loves pejne, 

And wot how sore it can a man disticyiie, 

As he that hath ben caught ofte in his laas, 

I you forjeve al holly this trespaas. 

At requeste of the queen that kneleth heeie, 

And eek of Emelye, my sustei deeie. 

And ye schui bothe anon unto me sweie, 

That neveremo schui my coiowne deie, 

Ne make werre upon me night nc day. 

But ben my fieendes in al thatj^ ma} 

I jyow forjyeve this trespas every del.’ 

And they him swoie his a\yng fayre and wcl 
And him of lordschipe and of mercy 23ra}de, 

And he hem giaiinteth giace, and thus he 
sayde 

"To speke of leal lynage and nchesse, 

Though that sche weie a queen oi a piyncc:>se, 

Ech ofjow bothe is woithy douteles 
To wedden when tyme is, but natlicles 
I speke as for my suster Emelye, 

For whomjr^ han this stryf and jelous}e, 

Ye wite jouieself sche may not wedde two 
At oonehs, though ye fighten eveic mo 
That 0011 ofj/ow, al be him loth oi leef 
He mot go pypen in an ivy leef , 

This IS to sayn, sche may nought now* han bullu* 

Al be nevere so jelous, nc so w lolhc. 

And foi-thy I j-ou putte in this dcgic, 

That ech ofj’ou schal ha\e his de.'^tynJ, 
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As him is schape, and heiknetli in what W 3 'se , 

Lo here j^ome ende of that I schal devyse 
My wil IS this, foi plat conclusiouii, 

Withouten eny lepphcacioun, 

If that jou liketh, tak it for the beste, 

That eveiych ofj'ou shal gon wher him leste 
Fiely withouten raunsoun or daiinger ; 

And this day fyfty wykes, fer ne neer, 

Everich of_you schal brynge an hundred knightes, 
Armed for lystes up at alle iightes, 

A1 ledy to cleirayne hue by bataylle. 

And this byhote I jou withouten faylle 
Upon my tiouthe, and as I am a knight, 

That whether ofj'ow bothc that hath might, 

This is to seyn, that whethei he or thou 
IVIay with his hundred, as I spak of now, 

Slen his contraiye, oi out of lystes diyve, 

Thanne schal I jeven Emelye to wyve, 

To whom that fortune j'eveth so fane a grace 
The lystes schal I maken in this place. 

And God so wisly on ray soule rewe, 

As I schal evene juge ben and trewe, 

Fe schul non other ende with me make, 

That oon of j'ow ne schal be deed or take. 

And if jou think eth this is wel i-sayd, 

Sayeth yome avys, and holdethj’ow apayd. 

This is jouie ende andjouie conclusioun ^ 

Who loketh lightly now but Palamoun ^ 

Who spryngeth up foi joye but Arcite ? 

Who couthe telle, or who couthe it endite, 

The joye that is maked m the place 
Whan Theseus hath don so fair a grace ? 

But dowi^on knees wente every maner wight, 

And thanken him with al here herte and miht, 

And namely the Thebans ofte sithe. 

And thus with good hope and with herte blithe 
They take here leve, and bom- ward gonne they iide 
To Thebes with his olde walles wyde. 
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I trowe men wolde deme it necligence, 

If I forjete to telle the dispence 
Of Theseus, that goth so busily 
To maken up the lystes rially; 

That such a noble theatre as it was, 

I dar wel sayn that in this world ther nas 
The circuit a myle was aboute, 

Walled of stoon, and dyched al withoute. 
Round was the schap, m manere of compaas, 
Ful of degrees, the heigh te of sixty paas 
That whan a man was set on o degre 
He lette nought Ins felawe for to se 
Est-ward ther stood a gate of marbel whit, 
West-ward right such another in the opposit. 
And schortly to conclude, such a place 
Was non m erthe as m so iitel space , 

For in the lond ther nas no crafty man, 

That geometrye or arsmetrike can, 

Ne portreyour, ne kervere of ymages, 

That Theseus ne j'af hem mete and wages 
The theatre for to maken and devyse. 

And for to don his ryte and sacnfise, 

He est ward hath upon the gate above, 

In worschipe of Venus, goddesse of love, 

Don make an auter and an oratorye ^ 

And west-ward, in the mynde and in memorye 
Of Mars, he hath i-maked such another. 

That coste laigely of gold a fother. 

And north-ward, m a toret on the walle, 

Of alabaster w'hit and reed coralle 
An oratorye riche for to see, 

In worschipe ,of Dyane, of chastite 
Hath Theseus doon wrought m noble wise. 
But jj/it hadde I forjreten to devyse 
The noble kervyng, and the purtreitures, 

The schap, the contenaunce and the figures, 
The weren in these oratories thie 
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First in the temple of Venus mays tow se 
Wrought on the wal, ful pitous to byholde. 
The broken slopes, and the sykes colde ; 

The sacred teeres, and the waymentyng ; 

The fyry strokes of the desiryng, 

That loves servauntz m this iyf enduren , 

The othes, that here covenantz assuien. 
Plesaunce and hope, desyr, fool-haidynesse, 
Beaute and j^outhe, bauderye and richesse, 
Charmes and force, iesynges and flateiye, 
Dispense, busynesse, and jelousye, 

That weiede of yelwe guides a gerland, 

And a cokkow sittyng on hue hand ; 

Festes, instriimentz, caroles, daunces, 

Lust and array, and alle the ciicumstaunces 
Of love, whiche that I rekned have and schal, 
By ordre weren peynted on the wal 
And mo than I can make of mencioun. 

For sothly al the mount of Citheroun, 

Ther Venus hath hue principal dwellyng, 

Was schewed on the wal m portraying. 

With al the gaidyn, and the lustynesse 
Nought was forjete the porter Ydelnesse, 

Ne Narcisus the fayie of yoie agon, 

Ne jet the folye ofkyng Salamon, 

Ne eek the grete strengthc of Heicules, 
Thenchaimtementz of Medea and Ciices, 

Ne of Turnus with the hardy fieis corage, 

The riche Cresus caytif m servage 
Thus may je seen that wisdom ne iichesse, 
Beauts ne sleighte, strength e, ne hardynesse, 
Ne may with Venus holde champartye, 

For as hire lust the world than may sclie gye, 
Lo, alle thise folk i- caught were in hire las, 

Til they for wo ful often sayde alias* 

Sufficeth heere ensamples oon or tuo, 

And though I couthe rekne a thousend mo. 
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The statue of Venus, glorious for to see, 

Was naked fletyng m the large see, 

And fro the navele doun al covered was 
With wawes grene, and brighte as eny glas. 

A citole in hire light bond hadde sche, 

And on hire heed, ful semely for to see, 

A rose garland fresch and wel smellyng, 

Above hire heed hire dowves flikeryng. 

Biforn hire stood hire sone Cupido, 

Upon his schuldres wynges hadde he two ; 

And blynd he was, as it is ofte scene , 

A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and kene. 

Why schulde I nought as wel eek telle you al 
The portreiture, that was upon the wal 
Withmne the temple of mighty Mars the reede ^ 

Al peynted was the wal in lengthe and breede 
Lik to the estres of the grisly place, 

That highte the grete temple of Mars in Trace, 

In thilke colde frosty regjoun, 

Thei as klars hath his sovereyn mancioun. 

Tirst on the wal was peynted a forest, 

In which ther dwelleth neyther man ne best, 

With knotty nany bareyne trees olde 
Of stubbes scharpe and hidous to byholde ; 

In which ther ran a swymbel m a swough. 

As though a stoim schulde bersten every bough 
And downward on an hii under a bente, 

Ther stood the temple of Marz arrap^jtente, 
Wrought al of burned steel, of whu*^ thentre 
Was long and streyt, and gastly fS to see 
And therout cam a rage and such a vese, 

That It made al the gates for to rese. 

The noithen light m at the dores schon, 

For wyndowe on the wal ne was ther noon, 
Thuigh which men mighten any light discern e. 
The dores were alle of ademauntz eterne, 
Tclenched overthwart and endelong 
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With iren tough and, for to make it stiong, 
Every pilei the temple to susteene 
Was tonne gleet, of iren blight and schene. 
Ther saugh I first the deike ymaginyng 
Of felonye, and al the compassyng , 

The cruel iie, as leed as eny gleede , 

The pikepuis, and eek the pale diede, 

The sm} lere with the knyf under the cloke , 
The schepne brennyng with the blake smoke , 
The tiesoun of the murthei3mg in the bed , 

The open wene, ^Mth. wouncles al bi-bled , 
Contek with bloody knyf, and schaip manacc. 
Al ful of chiikyng was that soiy place. 

The sleeie of himself jet saugh I there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed al his here , 

The nayl y-diyven in the schode a-nyght , 

The colde deth, with mouth gapyng upi ight. 
Amyddes of the temple sat meschaunce, 

With disconfort and sory contenaunce 
Fet saugh I woodnesse laughying in his lage ; 
Armed complaint, outhees, and hers outrage. 
The caioigne in the bussh, with thiote y-coive 
A thousand slain, and not of qualme y-stoive , 
The til aunt, with the piey by foice y-iaft , 

The toun destioied, thei ’was no thyng laft 
Fet sawgh I bient the schippes hoppesteres , 
Thehunte stiangled ^^lth the wikle beies 
The sowe freten the child right in the cradel , 
The cook i-skalded, foi al his longe ladel 
Nought was foijeten by the in fortune of Llarte , 
The cartel e over-iyden with his carte, 

Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun. 

Ther were also of Martes divisioiin, 

The harbour, and the bocher , and the srayth 
That forgeth schaipe sweides on his stith 
And al above depeyntcd in a tour 
Saw I conquest sittyng m gret honour, 
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With the scharpe sweid over his heed 
Hangynge by a sotii twynes thread 
Depeynted was the slaughtre of Julius, 

Of grete Nero, and of Anthonius, 

A 1 be that thilke tyme they were unborn, 

Fet was here deth depeynted ther byforn, 

By manasyng of Mais, right by figure, 

So was It schewed in that purtreituie 
As is depeynted in the sterres above, 

Who schal be slayn or elles deed for love. 
Sufficeth 0011 ensanjple in stories olde, 

I may not rekne hem alie,. though I wolde. 

The statue of Mars upon a carte stood, 
Armed, and lokede giym as he were wood , 
And over his heed ther sch^nen two figures 
Of steries, that had been cleped m scriptures, 
That oon Puella, that othei Rubeus 
This god of armes was arrayed thus — 

A wolf ther stood byforn him at his feet 
With eyen reede, and of a man he eet ; 

With sotyl pencel depeynted was this stone, 

In ledoutyng of Mars and of his glone 

Now to the temple of Dyane the chaste - 
As schoitly as I can I wol me haste, 

To telle j^ou al the descripcioun. 

Depeynted ben the walles up and down, 

Of huntyng and of schamefast chastitd 
Ther saugh I how woful Calystope, 

Whan that Dyane agreved was with here, 

Was turned from a womraan to a bere, 

And aftei was sche maad the loode-sterre , 
Thus was It peynted, I can say you no ferre ; 
Hire sone is eek a sterre, as men may see. 

Ther sawgh I Dane y turned til a tree, 

I mene nou^/^t the goddesse Dyane, 

But Penneus dou^/^tei, which that highte Dane. 
Ther saugh I Atheon an hert i-maked, 
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Foi vengeaimce that he saugh Dyane al naked ^ 

I saugh how that his houndes ban him caught, 

And fieten him, foi that they knewe him naught 
Fit peynted was a litel forthermoor, 

How Atthalaunte huntede the wilde boor, 

And Meleagre, and many another mo, 

For which Dyane -wioughte hem caie and woo 
Ther saugh I many anothei wonder stoiyc, 

The whiche me list not drawe to memoiye. 

This goddesse on an heit ful h}he scet, 

With smale houndes al aboute hire feel, 

And undeinethe hire feet sche hadde a nioone, 
Wexyng it was, and schulde wane soone. 

In gaude gieene hue statue clothed was, 

With bowe in honde, and aiwes in a cas. 

Hir eyg//en caste sche ful lowe adoun, 

Ther Pluto hath his deike legioun 
A womman tiavailyng was hue bifoin, 

But, for hue child so longe was iinboin, 

Ful pitously Lucyna gan sche calle, 

And seyde, ‘ Help, for thou mayst best of alle ' 
Wei couthe he pe}^nte lyfly that it wion.y/te, 

With many a fioryn he the hewes boughte 
Now been thise listes maad, and Theseus 
That at his grete cost aiiayede thus 
The temples and the theatie every del, 

Whan It was don, hym hkede wonder wel. 

But stynte I wil of Idieseus a hte, 

And Speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 

The day approcheth of here retournynge, 

That everych schulde an hundred kn\g-4tes brynge, 
The bataiile to derreyne, as I jou tolde ; 

And til Athenes, here covenant to holde, 

Hath everych of hem brought an bundled knightcs 
Wel armed for the werre at alle nghtes. 

And sikerly ther trowede many a man 
That nevere, siththen that the world bigan, 
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As foi to speke of knightliod of here hond, 

As fer as God hath maked see or lond, 

Nas, of so fewe, so noble a compainye 
For every wight that lovede chyvalrye, 

And wolde, his thankes, han a passant name, 

Hath pi eyed that he mighte ben of that game ; 
And wel was him, that therto chosen was. 

For if ther felle to morwe such a caas, 

Fe knowen wel, that every lusty knight, 

That loveth paramours, and hath his might, 

Were it in Engelond, or elleswhere, 

They wolde, here thankes, wilne to be there 
To fighte for a lady , benedmte f 
It weie a lusty sighte for to see. 

And right so feiden they with Palamon 
With him ther wente knyghtes many oon, 

Som wol ben armed in an habergoun. 

In a biest-plat and m a light gypoun , 

And som me woln have a peyre plates large , 

And somme woln have a Piuce scheld, or a targe , 
Somme woln been armed on here legges weel, 

And have an ax, and somme a mace of steel. 

Ther nys no newe gyse, that it nas old. 

Armed weie they, as I have you told, 

Everich after his opmioun. 

Ther maistow sen comyng with Palamoun 
Ligurge hmiselfe, the grete kyng of Trace , 

Blak was his herd, and manly was his face. 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed 
They gloweden bytwixe j^elwe and reed ^ 

And Ilk a gnffoun lokede he aboute, 

With kempe heres on his browes stowte ; 

His lymes gieete, his brawn es harde and stronge, 
His schuldres broode, his armes rounde and longe 
And as the gyse was in his contrd, 

Ful heye upon a char of gold stood he, 

With foure white boles m the trays. 
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Instede of cote armure over Iiis barn ays, 

With nayles j^elwCj and bnghte as eny gold, 

He hadde a beres skyn, col-biak, for-old. 

His longe beer was kembd byhynde bis bak, 

As eny ravenes fethei it schon foi-blak 
A wrethe of gold atm-gret, of huge wigbte, 

Upon his heed, set ful of stoones bnghte, 

Of fyne rubies and of di^amauntz 
Aboute his char ther wenten white alauntz, 
Twenty and mo, as grete as eny steei, 

To him ten at the lyoun or the deer, 

And folwede him, with mosel faste i-boimde, 
Colers of golde, and torettz fyled 1 ounde. 

An hundred loides hadde he in his route 
Armed ful wel, with hertes Sterne and stoute. 
With Arcita, in stories as men fynde, 

The grete Emetreus, the kyng of Ynde, 

Uppon a steede bay, trapped in steel, 

Covered in cloth of gold dyapi ed wel, 

Cam rydyng lyk the god of armes, Mars. 

His coote-aimure was of cloth of Tars, 

Cowched vith peiles whyte and lounde and grete 
His sadel was of brend gold newe ybete ; 

A mantelet upon his schuldre hangynge 
Bret-ful of lubies leede, as fir sparklynge. 

His ciispe heer lik rynges was i-ronne, 

And that was jrelwe, and gliterede as the sonne 
His nose was heigh, his eyen bright cytiyn, 

His lippes rounde, his colour was sangi\7n, 

A fewe fraknes m his face y-spreynd, 

Betwixen jelwe and somdel blak y-meynd, 

And as a lyoun he is lokyng caste 
Of fyve and twenty jeer his age I caste. 

His herd was wel bygonne for to sprynge , 

His voys was as a trunipe thunderynge. 

Upon his heed he werede of laurer grene 
A garlond fresch and lusty for to sene. 
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Upon his bond he bar for his dedu}t 
An egle tame, as eny lylie whyt 
An hundred lordes hadde he with him ther, 

A1 armed sauf heie hedes m heie ger, 

Ful richely in alle maner thinges 

For trusteth wel, that dukes, erles, kynges, 

Weie gadied in this noble compamye, 

For love, and for encrees of chivalry e. 

Aboiite this kyng ther lan on every part 
Fill many a tame lyoim and lepart 
And in this wise thise lordes alle and some 
Been on the Sonday to the cite come 
Aboute prime, and in the toun alight. 

This Theseus, this duk, this woithy knight, 
When he hadde brought hem into his cite, 

And ynned hem, eveiich at his degre 
He festeth him, and doth so giet labour 
To esen hem, and don hem al honour, 

I'liatjat men wene that no mannes w}t 
Of non e&tat ne cowde amenden it. 

The mynstralcye, the seivyce at the feste. 

The giete>aftes to the moste and leste. 

The iiche an ay of Theseus paleys, 

Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 

What ladies fayiest ben or best daunsynge, 

Or which of hem can daunce best and singe, 

Ne who most felyngly speketh of love. 

What haukes sitten on the perche above, 

What houndes liggen on the floor adoun 
Of al this make I now no mencioun, 

But of theifect ; that thinketh me the beste ; 
Now conith the poynt, and herkneth ifjrou leste 
The Sonday night, oi day bigan to springe, 
When Palamon the larke herde synge, 

Although It nere nought day by houres tuo, 

Fit sang the larke, and Palamon also. 

With holy herte, and with an heih corage 
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He roos, to wen den on his pilgiymage 
Unto the blisful Citherea benign e, 

I mene Venus, honurable and digne. 

And in hire hour he walketh forth a paas 
Unto the lystes, ther hire temple was, 

And doun he kneieth, and, with humble dieeie 
And heite sore, he seide asj'e schul heeie. 

‘ Faireste of fane, o lady myn Venus, 
Doughter of Jove, and spouse to Vulcanus, 
Thou gladere of the mount of Citheioun, 

For thilke love thou haddest to Adoun 
Have pite of my bittre tecres smeite, 

And tak myn humble piayeie to thin heite 
Allas ’ I lie have no langage to telle 
Theffectes ne the tormentz of myn helle ; 

Myn herte may myne haimes nat bewieye, 

I am so confus, that I can not seye. 

But meicy, lady bughte, that knowest wele 
My thought, and seest what harmes that I fcle, 
Considre al this, and lewe upon my soie, 

As wisly as I schal for evermore, 

Emfoith ray might, tin tiewe servaimt be, 

And holden werie alway with chastile ; 

That make I rayn avow, so j'e me heipe 

I kepe nat of armes for to j'elpe 

Ne I ne aske nat to-morwe to have victoiie, 

Ne renoun in this caas, ne veyne gloiie 
Of pns of aimes, bio wen up and doun, 

But I wolde have fully possessioun 
Of Emelye, and dye in thi seivise, 

Fynd thou the manere how, and in what wysc 
I recche nat, but it may better be, 

To have victorie of hem, or they of me, 

So that I have my lady in myne aimes. 

For though so be that Mais is god of armes, 
Foure vertu is so gret m hevene above, 

That if you list I schal wel han my love. 
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Thy temple wol I worscliipe everemo, 

And on thin auter, wher I ryde or go, 

I wol don sacrifice, and fyres beete. 

And if yc wol nat so, my lady sweete, 

Than praye I the, to-monve with a spare 
That Arcita me thurgh the herte here 
Thanne rekke I nat, whan I have lost my lyf, 
Though that Arcite wynne hire to his wyf 
This is thefFect and ende of my prayere, 

Yif me my love, thou blisful lady deere/ 

Whan thorisoun was doon of Palamon, 

His sacrifice he dede, and that anoon 
Ful pitOLisly, with alle circumstaunces, 

A1 telle I nat as now his obseivaunces. 

But atte laste the statue of Venus schook, 

And made a signe, wherby that he took 
That his prayer e accepted was that day. 

For though the signe schewede a delay, 

Fet wiste he wel that graunted was his boone , 
And with glad herte he wente him hom ful soone 
The thndde hour inequal that Palamon 
Bigan to Venus temple for to goon, 

Up roos the sonne, and up roos Emelye, 

And to the temple of Diane gan sche hye 
Hire may dens, that sche thider with hire ladde, 
Ful redily with hem the fyr they hadde, 
Thencens, the clothes, and the remenant al 
That to the sacrifice longen schal ; 

The homes fulle of meth, as was the gyse, 

Ther lakkede nou^/n to don hire sacrifise. 
Smokyng the temple, ful of clothes fane, 

This Emelye with herte debonaire 
Hire body wessch with water of a welle ; 

But how sche dide hire rite I dar nat telle, 

But It be eny thing in general , 

And^et it were a game to heren al; 

To him that meneth wel it were no charge : 
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But It IS good a man ben at his large. 

Hire brighte heei was kempt, untressed al ^ 

A coroune of a giene ok ceiial 

Upon hue heed was set ful faire and meete, 

Tuo fyies on the autei gan sche beete, 

And dide hire thinges, as men may biholde 
In Stace of Thebes, and thise bokes olcle 
Whan kyndled was the fyi, with pitous cheeie 
Unto Dyane sche spak, asj’e may heeie 
^ O chaste goddesse of the woodes greene, 

To whom bothe hevene and eithe and see is scene, 
Queen of the xegne of Pluto deik and lowe, 
Goddesse of maydens, that m}n heite hast knowe 
Ful many a yeer, and woost what I desue, 

As keep me fio thi vengeaunce and thin yre, 

That Atheon aboughte liewely . 

Chaste goddesse, w^el wost thou that I 
Desire to ben a may den al my lyf, 

Ne neveie wol I be no love ne wyf. 

I am, thou wost, yit of tin compainye, 

A mayde, and love huntyng and venerye, 

And foi to walken in the woodes wylde, 

And nou^//t to ben a wyf, and ben with chylde. 
Nought wol I knowe the compainye of man. 

Now help me, lady, sythji'e may and kan, 

For tho thre formes that thou hast in the, 

And Paiamon, that hath such love to me, 

And eek Arcite, that loveth me so sore, 

This giace I pi aye the withouten more, 

As sende love and pees betwixe hem two 
And fio me tome awey here heites so, 

That al heie hoote love, and here desir, 

And al heie bisy torment, and here fyr 
Be queynt, or turned in another place ; 

And if so be thou tvolt do me no grace, 

Or if my destyrn^ be schapen so, 

That I schal needes have on of hem two, 
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As sende me him that most desireth me. 

Bihold, goddesse of dene chastite. 

The bittre teei es that on my daeekes falle 
Syn thou art mayde, and kepeie of us alle. 

My maydenhode thou kepe and wei conserve. 
And whil I lyve a mayde I wil the serve ^ 

The fyres brenne upon the auter cleere, 

Whil Enielye was thus in hire preyere , 

But sodemly sche saiigh a sighte queynte, 

For right anon on of the fyres queynte, 

And quykede agayli, and after that anon 
That other fyr was queynt, and al agon ; 

And as it queynte, it made a whistelynge, 

As doth a wete brond in his brennynge. 

And at the brondes ende out-ran anoon 
As it were bloody dropes many oon ; 

For which so sore agast was Emelye, 

That sche was wel neih mad, and gan to crie, 
For sche ne wiste what it signifyede , 

But oonly for the feere thus sche cryede 
And wep, that it was pite for to heere 
And therwithal Dyane gan appeere, 

With bowe in hond, right as an hunteresse, 

And seyde ‘ Doughter, stynt thyn hevynesse. 
Among the goddes hye it is atfermed, 

And by eterne word write and conformed, 

Thou schalt ben wedded unto oon of tho 
That han for the so moche care and wo , 

But unto which of hem I may nat telle. 

Farw^el, foi I ne may no lenger dwelle 
The fyres which that on myn auter brenne 
Schuin the declaren, or that thou go henne, 

Thyn aventuie of love, as m this caas ’ 

And with that word, the arwes m the caas 
Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge. 

And forth sche wente, and made a vanysschynge, 
For which this Emelye astoned was, 
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And seide, ^ What amounteth this, alias ! 

I putte me in thy proteccioun, 

Dyane, and in tin disposicioun/ 

And hoom sche goth anon the nexte waye. 
This IS thefFect, ther nys no moie to saye. 
The nexte home of Mars folwynge this, 
Arcite unto the temple walked is 
Of fierse Mars, to doon his sacrifise, 

With alle the ntes of his payen wise 
With pitous herte and heih devocioun, 

Right thus to Mars he sayde his oiisoiin : 

^ O stionge god, that m the legnes colde 
Of Tiace honouied ait and loid y-holde, 
And hast m eveiy legne and every londe 
Of aimes al the biidel in thyn honde, 

And hem fortunest as the lust devyse, 
Accept of me my pitous sacrifise. 

If so be that my jouthe may deserve, 

And that my might be woitlu foi to seive 
Thy godhede that I may ben on of thine, 
Then pi aye I the to re we upon my pyne. 
Foi thilke peyne, and thilke hootc fyre, 

In which thou whilom bientest for desyre, 
Whan that thou usedest the giet bewte 
Of faire freissche Venus, that is so fiee 
And haddest hir in armes at thy wille ; 

And though the cries on a tyme mystiiie. 
When Vulcanus had caught the in his laas, 
And fand the liggyng by his wyf, allaas 1 
For thilke sorwe that was m thin herte, 
Have reuthe as wel upon my peynes smerte. 
I am jong and imkonnyng, as thou wost, 
And, as I trowe, with love offended most, 
That evere was eny lyves cieature ; 

For sche, that doth me al this wo endure, 
Ne leccheth nevere wher I synke or fleete. 
And wel I woot, or sche me mercy heete, 
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I moot With stiengthe wynne hire m the place, 
And wel I wot, withouten help or grace 
Of the, ne may my strengthe nought avaylle. 
Then help me, lord, to-morwe in my bataylle, 
For thilke fyr that uhilom brente the, 

As wel as thilke fir now brenneth me ; 

And do that I to-morwe have victoiie 
Myn be the travaille, and thin be the gloiie. 
Thy soveiem temple wol I most hononren 
Of any place, and alway most labouren 
In thy plesaunce and in thy craftes stronge. 
And in thy temple I wol my baner honge, 

And alle the armes of my compamye , 

And eveiemore, unto that day I dye, 

Eterne fyi I wol biforn the fynde. 

And eek to this avow I wol me bynde 
My herd, myn heer that hangeth longe adoun, 
That nevere j^it ne felte offensioun 
Of rasour ne of schere^ I wol the j/ive. 

And be thy trewe servaunt whil I lyve 
Now lord, have rowthe uppon my sorwes soie, 
Fif me the victone, I aske the no more ^ 

The preyeie stynte of Arcita the stronge, 

The rynges on the temple dore that honge, 

And eek the dores, clatereden ful faste, 

Of which Arcita somwhat hym agaste 
The f3Tes brende upon the auter brighte, 

That it gan al the temple for to lighte , 

And swote smel the ground anon upj/af, 

And Arcita anon his hand up-haf, 

And more encens into the f}^ he caste, 

With othre rites mo , and atte laste 
The statue of Mars bigan his hauberk rynge 
And with that soun he herde a murmurynge 
Fill lowe and dym, that sayde thus, Wictorie ’ 
For which he yal to Mars honour and glorie. 
And thus with joye, and hope wel to fare, 
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Arclte anoon unto bis inne is fare. 

As fayn as fowel is of the brighte sonnc. 

And right anon such stiyf thei is bygonne 
For thilke giauntyng, in the hevenc abovc^ 
Bitwixe V enus the goddess of love, 

And Mais the stcine god aimypoiente, 

That Jupitei was busy it to stente , 

Til that the pale Satin nus the cokie, 

That knew so many oi aventures oldc, 

Fond in his olde expenence an ait, 

That he ful sone hath idesed evciy pait. 

As soth IS sayd, eelde liath giet avantage, 

In eelde is bothe wisdom and usage ; 

Men may the olde at-iennc, but nat at-iedc 
Satmno anon, to stynte stiyf and diedc, 

Al be It that it is agayn his kynde, 

Of al this stiyt he gam lemedye fyndc. 

‘My decic doi\^,V/tei Venus,’ quod Satiune, 

‘ My corns, that hath so wyde for to tinne, 

Hath moie powei than woot eny man 
Myn is the drenchyng in the sec so wan , 

Alyn is the piisoun in the deikc cote , 

Alyn IS the stiangl}ng and hangyng by the thiote , 
The muimuie, and the cheilcs lebellynge, 

The gioymng, and the pryve empoyson}nge . 

I do vengeance and pleyn coirectioun, 

Whiles I dwelle m the sign of the lyoun. 

Myn IS the ruyne of the hihe halles, 

The fallyng of the toures and of the valles 
Upon the mynoui or the caipenter 
I slowh Sampsoun m schakyng the pilei 
And myne ben the maladies colde, 

The derke tresoun, and the castes olde ; 

Myn lokyng is the fader of pestilence. 

Now wep nomore, I schal don diligence 
That Palamon, that is thyn owne knight, 

Schal have his lady, as thou hast him hight 
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Though Mars schal helpe his knight, yet natheles 
Bitwixe jou ther moot som tyme be pees, 

A1 be j'e nought of oo complexioun, 

That causeth al day such divisioun, 

I am thin ayel, redy at thy wille , 

Wep thou nomore, I wol thi lust fulfille ^ 

Now wol I stynten of the goddes above, 

Of Mars, and of Venus goddesse of love, 

And telle yon, as pleinly as I can, 

The grete effect for which that I bigan. 

Grete was the feste in Athenes that day, 

And eek the lusty sesoun of that May 
Made every wight to ben in such plesaunce, 

That ai that Monday jousten they and daunce, 

And spenden hit m Venus heigh servise 
But by the cause that they schulde arise 
Erly for to seen the grete fight, 

Unto their reste wente they at nyght 

And on the morwe when that day gan spiynge, 

Of hors and herneys noyse and claterynge 
Ther was in the hostelryes al aboute ; 

And to the paleys rood ther many a route 
Of lordes, upon steedes and palfreys. 

Ther mayst thou seen devysyng of heineys 
So uncowth and so riche, and wrought so wel 
Of goldsmithrye, of browdyng, and of steel , 

The scheldes bnghte, testers, and tiappures; 
Gold-beten helmes, hauberkes, cote-armures ; 
Lordes m paramentz on here courseies, 

Kmghtes of retenue, and eek squyeres 
Naylyng the speres, and helmes bokelynge, 
Giggyng of scheeldes, with layners lasynge , 

Ther as need is, they were nothing ydel , 

The fomy steedes on the golden bridel 
Gnawyng, and faste the armurers also 
With fyle and hamer pnkyng to and fro ; 

Yemen on foote, and communes many oon 
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With schoite staves, thikke as they may goon ; 
Pypes, trompes, nakeres, claiiounes, 

That in the bataille blowe bloody sownes ; 

The paleys ful of peples up and doiin, 

Heei thre, ther ten, holdyng here questioiin, 
Dyvynyng of thise Thebane knightes two. 

Somme seyden thus, somme seyde it schal be so , 
Somme heelde with him with the blake beid, 
Somme with the balled, somme \\ith the thikk 
held ; 

Somme sayde he lokede giym and he wolde fighte 
He hath a spaith of twenti ])ound of ^\lghte. 

Thus was the halle ful of dnynynge, 

Longe aftei that the sonne gan to spiinge 
The giete Theseus that of his sleep awaked 
With menstialcye and noyse that was maked, 

Held yit the chambie of his paleys iiche, 

Til that the Thebane knyghtes bothe i-hche 
Honouied weien into the paleys fct. 

I)uk Theseus was at a wyndow set, 

Ariayed light as he weie a god in trone. 

The peple presseth tinder- ward ful sone 
Him for to seen, and doon heigh leveience, 

And eek to heikne his hest and his sentence 
An heiaud on a skafFold made an hoo, ^ 

Til al the noyse of the peple was i-do ; 

The whan he sawh the peple of noyse all stille, 
Tho schewede he the mighty dukes wille. 

^ The loid hath of his heih discrecioun 
Consideied, that it uere destruccioun 
To gentil blood, to lighten in the gyse 
Of mortal bataille now in this empiise , 

Wherfore to schapen that they schuln not dye, 

He wol his lirste purpos modifye. 

No man therfore, up peyne of los of lyf, 

No maner schot, ne pollax, ne schort knyf 
Into the lystes sende, or tinder brynge ; 
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Ne scliort sweid for to stoke, with point bytynge 
No man ne drawe, ne here by his side. 

Ne no man schal unto his felawe ryde 

But oon cours, with a scharpe ygrounde spere , 

Foyne if him lust on foote, himself to were. 

And he that is at mischief, schal be take, 

And nat slayn, but be bi ought unto the stake, 

That schal ben ordeyned on eyther syde , 

But thider he schall by force, and ther abyde 
And if so falle, the clieventem be take 
On eyther side, or elles sle his make, 

No lenger schal the turneyinge laste 
God spede j’ou , go forth and ley on faste 
With long swerd and with mace %/^t youre fille. 
Goth now ji^oure way , this is the lordes wille.^ 

The voice of peple touchede the hevene, 

So lowde cride thei with meiy stevene 
‘ God save such a lord that is so good, 

He wilneth no destruccioun of blood ’ ’ 

Up gon the tionipes and the melodye. 

And to the lystes lyt the compainye 
By ordynaunce, thurghout the cite laige, 

Hanged with cloth of gold, and not with sarge. 

Ful like a lord this noble duk gan ryde, 

These tuo Thebanes upon eyther side , 

And after rood the queen, and Emelye, 

And aftei that anothei compainye, 

Of oon and other after here degrd 
And thus they passen thurghout the cite, 

And to the lystes come thei by tyrae 
It nas not of the day_yet fully pryme, 

Whan set was Theseus ful iiche and hye, 

Ypolita the queen and Emelye, 

And other ladyes in degrees aboute 
Unto the seetes preseth al the route , 

And west-ward, thurgh the _yates under Marte, 
Arcite, and eek the hundred of his parte, 
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With banner red ys entied right anoon ; 

And in that selve moment Palamon 
Is under Venus, est-ward m the place, 

With baner whyt, and hardy cheere and face. 

In al the world, to seeken up and doiin, 

So evene withouten variacioun, 

Ther neie suche compainyes tweye. 

For ther nas noon so wys that cowthe sye, 

That any hadde of other avauntage 
Of woithinesse, ne of estaat, ne age, 

So evene were they chosen for to ge&sc 
And in two renges faire they hem dressc. 

Whan that here names lad 'were evciychon, 

That m here noinbie giie weie ther noon, 

Tho weie the j'ates schet, and cried was loude : 

^ Doth nowyoui devoir, ji/onge kmghtes proude T 
The heraudes lafte heie pnkyng up and doun ; 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clanoun ; 

Ther is nomore to sayn, but w^est and est 
In gon the speres ful sadly m aiest ; 

In goth the schaipe spore into the side. 

Ther seen men who can juste, and who can r} de , 
Ther schyveren schaftes upon scheeldes thykke , 
He feeleth thrugh the heite-spon the pukke. 

Up sprmgen speres twenty foot on highte , 

Out goon the sweides as the silvei bnghte 
The helmes thei to-liewen and to-scliiede , 

Out brest the blood, with steine stremes reede 
With mighty maces the bones thay to breste. 

He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste. 
Ther stomblen steedes stronge, and doun goon alle 
He rolleth under foot as doth a balle 
He foyneth on his feet with his tionchoun, 

And him hurtleth with his hois adoun. 

He thurgh the body is huit, and siththen take 
Maugre his heed, and brou^;?'/^t unto the stake, 

As forward was, right ther he nioste abyde. 
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Another lad is on that other syde. 

And som tyme doth hem Theseus to reste, 

Hem to refreissche, and drmken if hem leste, 
Ful ofte a-day ban tliise Thebanes two 
Togidre y-met, and wrought his felawe woo j 
Unhorsed hath ech other of hem tweye. 

Ther nas no tygre in the vale of Galgopheye, 
Whan that hire whelpe is stole, whan it is lite, 

So ciuel on the hunte, as is Arcite 
For jeloiis herte upon this Palamoun : 

Ne m Belmarye ther nis so fel lyoun, 

That hunted is, or for his hunger wood, 

Ne of his preye desireth so the blood. 

As Palamon to slen his foo Arcite, 

The jelous stiokes on here helnies byte ; 

Out renneth blood on bothe here sides reede. 
Som tyme an ende ther is of every dede , 

For er the sonne unto the reste wente, 

The stronge kyng Emetreus gan hente 
This Palamon, as he faught -with Arcite, 

And made his swerd depe m his flessch to byte ; 
And by the force of twenti is he take 
Unyolden, and i-drawe unto the stake. 

And in the rescous of this Palamon 
The stronge kyng Ligurge is born adoun ; 

And kyng Emetreus for al his strengthe 
Is born out of his sadel a swerdes lengthe, 

So hitte him Palamon er he were take ; 

But al for nought, he was brought to the stake. 
His hardy herte mighte him helpe nought ; 

He moste abyde whan that he was caught, 

By force, and eek by composicioun 
Who sorweth now but woful Palamoun, 

That moot no more gon agayn to hghte ^ 

And whan that Theseus hadde seen this sighte, 
Unto the folk that foughten thus echon 
He Clyde, ^ Hoo I no more, for it is doon I 
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I wol be tiewe juge, and paUye. 

Arcyte of Thebes schal have Emelyc, 

That by his fortune hath lure faire i-wonne ' 
Anoon ther is a noyse of pcple bygonne 
For joye of this, so lowde and he)e withalle, 

It semede that the listes scholde falle. 

What can now fayie Venus doon above 
What seith sche no ^ what cloth this queen of love 
But wepeth so, foi wantyng of hire wille, 

Til that hire teercs in the lystes fille , 

Sche seyde ^ I am aschamed doutelesd 
Saturnus seyde ^ Doii^//ter hold thy pees 
Mais hath his wille, his knight hath al his boonc, 
And by inyn heed thou schalt ben csed sooned 

The tiompes with the lowde mynsiialcye, 

The heiawdes, that ful lowde jolle and ciye, 

Been in here wele for joye of daiin Arcyte. 

But herkiieth me, and stynteth now a lite, 

Which a miracle ther bifel anoon. 

This fierse Aicyte hath of his helm ydoon. 

And on a courser foi to schewe his face, 

He priketh endelonge the laige place, 

Lokyng iipnard upon his Emelye ; 

And sche agayn him caste a frendlych ey^V/e, 

(For wommen, as to speken in comime, 

Thay folwen al the favour of foi tune) 

And was al his cheere, as m his herte. 

Out of the ground a fyr mfeinal sterte, 

From Pluto sent, at requeste of Saturne, 

For which his hors for feere gan to tiirne, 

And leep asyde, and foundiede as he leap ; 

And or that Arcyte may taken keep, 

He pighte him on the pome! of his heed, 

That in the place he lay as he were deed, 

His brest to-biosten with his sadel-bowe. 

As blak he lay as eny col or crowe, 

So was the blood y-ionnen in his face. 
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Anon he was y-born out of the place 
With herte soor, to Theseus paleys 
Tho was he coiven out of his barneys, 

And m a bed y~brought ful fane and blyve, 
For he was jit in memorye and on lyve, 

And alway ciymg after Emelye. 

Duk Theseus, with al his compainye, 

Is comen hom to Athenes his cite, 

With alle blysse and gret solempnite. 

Al be It that this aventui e was falle, 

He nolde nought disconforten hem alle 
Men seyde eek, that Arcita schal nought d}e, 
tie schal ben heled of his malady e. 

And of another thing they Aveie as fayn, 

That of hem alle was thei noon 5-slayn, 

Al were they soie hurt, and namely oon, 

That with a spere was thirled his brest booi 
To othre woundes, and to broken armes, 

Some hadde salves, and some hadde charm es, 
Fermacyes of heibes, and eek save 
They dionken, foi they wolde here lymes have. 
For which this noble duk, as he wel can, 
Confoiteth and honoureth every man, 

And made level al the longe night. 

Unto the straunge iordes, as was right 
Ne ther was holden no disconfytynge , 

But as a justes or a tourney inge, 

For sothly ther was no disconfiture, 

For fallynge ms not but an aventure ; 

Ne to be lad with fors unto the stake 
Unyolden, and with twenty knightes take, 

O persone allone, withouten moo, 

And haried forth by arme, foot, and too, 

And eek his steede dryven forth with staves, 
With footmen, bothejremen and eek knaves, 

It nas aretted him no vylemye, 

Ther may no man clepe it no cowardye. 
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For which anon Duk Theseus leet cue. 

To stynten alle rancour and envye, 

The gree as wel of o syde as of other, 

And either side ylik as otheres brother ; 

And jaf hem j^iftes after here degre, 

And fully heeid a feste dayes thre , 

And conveyede the kynges worthily 

Out of his toun a journee largely 

And horn wente every man the nghte way. 

There was no moie, but ‘ Farwel, have good day ^ 
Of this battaylle I wol no more endite, 

But speke of Palamon and of Arcyte 

Swelleth the brest of Aicyte, and the sore 
Encresceth at his herte more and moie 
The clothred blood, for eny leche-craft, 
Corrumpeth, and is in his bouk i-laft, 

That nother veyne blood, ne ventusynge, 

Ne dnnke of herbes may ben his helpynge. 

The vertu expulsif, or animal, 

Fro thilke veitu cleped natural, 

Ne may the venym voyde, ne expelle. 

The pypes of his longes gonne to swelle, 

And every lacerte m his brest adoun 
Is schent with venj-m and corrupcioun. 

Him gayncth nother, for to gete his lyf, 

Vomyt upward, ne dounward laxatif^ 

A1 IS to~brosten thilke regioun, 

Nature hath now no dominacioun. 

And certeynly ther nature wii not wirche, 

Farwel phisik ; go ber the man to chiiche 
This al and som, that Arcyta moot dye, 

For which he sendeth after Emelye, 

And Palamon, that was his cosyn deere. 

Than seyde he thus, as j/e schul after heere. 

‘ Naught may the woful spirit m mjn herte 
Declare o poynt of alle my sorwes smerte 
Toj'ou, my lady, that I love most; 
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But I byquethe the service of my gost 
To jrou aboven every creature, 

Syn that my lyf ne may no lenger dure. 

Allas, the woo > alias, the peynes stronge, 

That I for you have suffred, and so longe 1 
Allas, the deth ’ alias, myn Emelye * 

Allas, departy ng of our compainye ! 

Allas, myn hertes queen ’ alias, my wyf 1 
Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf ’ 

What IS this world ^ what asken men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone withouten eny compainye ’ 

Faiwel, my swete foo > myn Emelye ^ 

And softe tak me in youre armes tweye, 

For love of God, and herkneth what I seye. 

I have beer with my cosyn Palamon 
Had stryf and rancour many a day a-gon, 

For love ofyow, and for my jelousie. 

And Jupiter so wis my sowle gye, 

To speken of a servaunt proprely, 

AVith alle circumstaunces trewely, 

That IS to seyn, trouthe, honour, and knighthede, 
Wysdom, humblesse, estaat, and hey kynrede, 
Fred am, and al that longeth to that art, 

So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

As m this world right now ne knowe I non 
So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 

That serveth you, and wol don ai his lyf. 

And if that eveie ye schul ben a wyf, 

Foiyet not Palamon, the gentil man ’ 

And with that word his speche faille gan , 

For fro his feete up to his brest was come 
^'he cold of deth, that hadde him overcome 
And yet, moreover, for in his armes two 
The vital strengthe is lost, and al ago 
Only the intellect, withouten more, 

That dwellede in his herte sik and sore, 
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Gan faylleiij when the heite felte detli, 

Duskeu his eyghen two, and faylleth bietln 
But on his lady j'lt caste he his eye , 

His laste woid was, ‘ Mercy, Emelye 1 ’ 

His spiryt chaungede hous, and wente thei, 

As I cam nevere, I can nat telle n wher 
Therfoie I stynte, I nam no dyvyni‘>tie, 

Of soules fynde I not in this legistre, 

Ne me ne list thilke opynyons to telle 

Of hem, though that thei wiiten wher they dwelle. 

Arcyte is cold, thei Mais his soiile gye , 

Now w’‘ol I Speke foith of Emelye 

Shrighte Emelye, and hovvieth Palamon, 

And Theseus his suster took anon 
Swownyng, and bar hire fi o the coi ps away. 

What helpeth it to taryen forth the day, 

To tellen how sche 'weep bothe eve and morwe^ 
Foi in swich caas wommen can ban such 
sorwe, 

Whan that heie housbonds ben fiom hem ago, 
That foi the more part they soiwen so, 

Or dies fallen in such maladye, 

That atte laste ceiteynly they d} e 

Infynyte been the soiwes and the teeies 
Of olde folk, and folk of tendie yeeies, 

In al the toun, for deth of this Theban, 

For him ther weepeth bothe child and man , 

So gret a wepyng was ther noon ceitayn, 

Whan Ector was i-brought, al fressh i-slayn, 

To Tioye , alias ^ the pitd that was ther, 
Cracchyng of cheekes, rending eek of beer. 

^ Why woldestow be deed,^ thise wommen ciye, 

^ And haddest gold ynowgh, and Emelye 
No man ne mighte gladen Theseus, 

Savyng his olde fader Egeus, 

That &iew this worldes transmutacioun, 

As he hadde seen it tornen up and doun, 
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Joye after woo, and woo after gladnesse • 

And schewede hem ensamples and liknesse 

^ Right as ther deyde nevere man/ quod he, 
‘ That he ne lyvede in earth m som degree, 
Right so ther lyvede neveie man,’ he seyde, 

^ In al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde. 
This world nys but a thurghfare ful of woo. 
And we ben pilgryms, passyng to and fro , 
Deth IS an ende of every worldly sore ’ 

And over al this _yit seide he mochel more 

To this effect, ful wysly to enhorte 

The peple, that they shulde hem reconforte. 

Duk Theseus, with al his busy cure, 

Cast now wher that the sepulture 
Of good Arcyte may best y-maked be, 

And eek most honorable m his degre 
And atte laste he took conclusioun. 

That ther as first Arcite and Palamon 
Hadden for love the bataille hem betwene, 
That m that selve grove, swoote and greeiie, 
Ther as he hadde his amorouse desires, 

His corapleynte, and for love Ins hoote fyres, 
He wolde make a fyr, m which thoffice 
Of funeral he mighte al accomplice , 

And leet comaunde anon to hakke and he\^e 
The okes olde, and leye hem on a re we 
In culpons wei arrayed for to brenne, 

His officers with swifte feet they renne, 

And ryde anon at his comaundement 

And after this, Theseus hath i-sent 

After a beer, and it al overspradde 

With cloth of gold, the ncheste that he hadde. 

And of the same suyte he cladde Arcyte ; 

Upon his hondes hadde he gloves white; 

Eek on his heed a coroune of laurer grene, 

And in his bond a swerd ful bright and kene. 
He leyde him bare the visage on the beere, 
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Therwith he weep that pit^ was to heere. 

And for the peple schulde seen him aile, 

Whan It was day he broughte him to the halle. 
That roreth of the crying and the soiin. 

Tho cam this woful Theban Palamoun, 

With flotery herd, and riiggy asshy heeres, 

In clothes blake, y-dropped al with teeres ^ 

And, passyng otliere of wepyng, Emelye, 

The I'ewfulleste of al the compainye, 

In as moche as the service schulde be 
The more noble and iiche in his degre, 

Duk Theseus leet foith thie steedes biynge, 

That trapped weie m steele al gliteiynge, 

And coveied with the aimes of daun Aicyte. 
Upon thise steedes, that weren grete and white, 
Thei seeten folk, of which oon bar his scheeld, 
Another his spere up in his hondes heeld ; 

The thndde bar with him his bowe Turkeys, 

Of brend gold was the caas and eek the herneys ; 
And riden foith a paas with sorweful cheeie 
Toward the grove, as j/e schiil after heere. 

The nobleste of the Grekes that tber were 
Upon here schuldres caneden the beeie, 

With slake paas, and eyghen reede and wete, 
Thurghout the cite, by the maister stieete, 

That sprad was al with blak, and wonder hye 
Right of the same is al the strete i-wrye. 

Upon the right bond wente old Egeus, 

And on that other syde duk Theseus, 

With vessels in here hand of gold wel fyn, 

Al ful of hony, mylk, and blood, and wyn ; 

Eek Palamon, with ful gret compainye ; 

And after that com woful Emelye, 

With fyr m bond, as was that time the gyse, 

To do thoffice of funeral servise. 

Hey^i labour, and ful gret apparaillynge 
Was at the service and the fyr makynge, 
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That with his grene top the hevene raughte, 

And twenty fadme of brede tharmes straughte , 

This is to seyn, the boowes were so brode. 

Of stree first ther was leyd ful many a loode. 

But how the fyr was maked up on highte, 

And eek the names how the trees highte, 

As ook, fyrre, birch, asp, alder, holm, popler, 
Wilwe, elm, plane, assch, box, chesteyn, lynde, 
laurer, 

Maple, thorn, beech, hasel, ew, whyppyltre, 

How they weren feld, schal noug/it be told for me , 
Ne how the goddes ronnen up and doun, 

Disheryt of here habitacioun, 

In which they woneden m reste and pees, 
Nymphes, Faunes, and Amadrydes , 

Ne how the beestes and the briddes alle 
Fledden for feere, whan th^ woode was falle , 

Ne how the ground agast was of the hghte, 

That was nought wont to seen the sonne brighte ; 
Ne how the fyr was couched first with stree, 

And thanne with drye stykkes cloven a three, 

And thanne with grene woode and spicerie, 

And thanne with cloth of gold and with perrye, 
And gerlandes hangyng with ful many a fiour, 

The myrre, thencens with al so greet odour , 

Ne how Arcyte lay among al this, 

Ne what nchesse aboute his body is , 

Ne how that Emelye, as was the gyse, 

Putte in the fyr of funeral servise , 

Ne how she swownede when men made the fyr, 

Ne what sche spak, ne what was hire desir, 

Ne what jewels men in the fyr tho caste. 

Whan that the fyr was gret and brente faste , 

Ne how summe caste here scheeld, and summe 
here spere, 

And of here vestimentz, whiche that they were, 
And cuppes ful of wyn, and mylk, and blood, 
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Into tlie fyi, that brente as it were wood ] 

Ne how the Grekes with an huge route 
Thie t3uiies ryden al the fyr aboute 
Upon the lefte bond, with an heigh schoiityng, 
And thries with here speres clateryng ; 

And times how the ladyes gonne crye; 

Ne how that lad was horn-ward Emelye ; 

Ne how Arcyte is bient to aschen colde ^ 

Ne how that kche-'wakc was y-holde 
Al thilke night, ne how the Giekes pleye 
The wakc-pleyes, ne kcpe I nat to seye ^ 

Who wiastlcth best naked, with oylle enoynl, 
Ne who that bai him best in no disjoynt. 

I wol not tellen eek how that they goon 
Horn til Athenes -whan the pley is doon. 

But schortly to the poy nt than wol I wende, 
And maken of my Iqnge tale an ende. 

By processe and by length e of certeyn yeres 
Al stynted is the mooinyng and the teeies 
Of Grekes, by oon geneial assent 
Than semede me ther was a pailenient 
At Athenes, upon ceiteyn poyntz and cas , 
Among the whiche poyntes yspoken ^\as 
To han with certeyn contiees alhaunce, 

And han fully of Thebans obeissaunce 
For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden aftei gen til Palamon, 

Unwist of him what was the cause and why , 
But m his blake clothes sorwefully 
He cam at his comaundement in hye. 

Tho sente Theseus for Emelye. 

Whan they were set, and bust was al the place, 
And Theseus abyden hadde a space 
Or eny word cam fro his wyse biest, 

His eyen sette he ther as was his lest, 

And with a sad visage he sykede stille, 

And after that right thus he seide his wille 
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^ The firste moevere of the cause above, 

Whan he first made the fayie cheyne of love, 
Gret was th effect, and heigh was his entente , 
Wei wiste he why, and what therof he mente , 
For with that fane cheyne of love he bond 
The fyr, the eyi, the water, and the loud 
In certeyn boundes, that they may not flee ; 

That same piynce and moevere eek,’ quod he, 

^ Hath stabled, in this wTecched world adoun, 

Certeyne days and duracioun 

To all that ben engenred in this place, 

Over the whiche day they may nat pace, 

A1 mowe they yit tho dayes w^el abregge , 

Ther needeth non auctorite tallegge ; 

For It IS preved by experience, 

But that me lust declare my sentence 
Than many men by this ordie w^el discern e, 
That thilke moeveie stable is and eterne. 

Wei may men knowe, but it be a fool, 

That every pait deryveth from his hool 
For natuie hath nat take his byg}'nnyng 
Of no partye ne can tel of a thing, 

But of a thing that parfyt is and stable, 
Descendyng so, til it be corumpable. 

And therfore of his wyse purveiaunce 
He hath so wel biset his ordinaunce, 

That spices of thinges and progressiouns 
Schullen endure by successiouns, 

And nat eterne be withoute lye • 

This maistow understande and sen at eye 

‘ Lo the ook, that hath so long a norisschynge 
Fro tyme that it gynneth first to springe, 

And hath so long a lyf, as we may see, 

Yet atte laste \vasted is the tree 

^ Considereth eek, how that the harde stoon 
Under cure feet, on which we trede and goon, 
Fit wasteth it, as it lith by the weye. 
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Into the fyi, that brente as it were wood ^ 

Ne how the Grekes with an huge route 
Thie tymes ryden al the fyr aboute 
Upon the lefte bond, with an heigh schoutyng, 
And thries with here speres clateiyng^ 

And thiies how the ladyes gonne ciye; 

Ne how that lad was hom-waid Emelye , 

Ne how Arcyte is bient to aschen colde ^ 

Ne how that Iich e-wake was y-holde 
AI thilke night, ne how the Grekes pleye 
The wake-pleyes, ne kepe I nat to seye 
Who wiastleth best naked, with oylle enoynt, 
Ne who that bar him best in no disjoynt 
I wol not tellen eek how that they goon 
Horn til Athenes whan the pley is doon 
But schortly to the poynt than wol I wende, 
And maken of my lo.nge tale an ende 

By processe and by lengthe of certeyn yeres 
Al stynted is the moornyng and the teeies 
Of Grekes, by oon general assent 
Than semede me ther was a parlement 
At Athenes, upon ceiteyn poyntz and cas , 
Among the whiche poyntes yspoken was 
To hail with certeyn contrees alhaunce, 

And han fully of Thebans obeissaunce 
For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentil Palamon, 

Unwist of him what was the cause and why , 
But m his blake clothes sorwefully 
He cam at his comaundement in hye. 

Tho sente Theseus for Emelye. 

Whan they were set, and hust was al the place, 
And Theseus abyden hadde a space 
Or eny word cam fro his wyse brest, 

His eyen sette he ther as \ias his lest. 

And with a sad visage he b>kcde stnle, 

And after that right thus he seide his wille. 
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^ The firste moevere of the cause abo'v 
Whan he first made the fayie cbeyne of lo\e, 
Gret was theffect, and heigh was his entente, 
Wei wiste he why, and what theiof he mente : 
For with that fane cheyne of love he bond 
The fyr, the eyi, the ^\atel, and the loud 
In certeyn boiindes, that they may not flee ; 
'rhat same piynce and moevere eek/ quod he, 
'Hath stabled, in this wiecched woild adoiin, 
Certeyne days and duraczoun 
To all that ben engemed in this place, 

Over the whiche day they may nat pace, 

A1 mowe they jut tho dayes wel abregge , 

Ther needeth non auctorite tallegge ,* 

For It IS pieved by experience, 

But that me lust declare my sentence 
Than many men by this oidre wel discern e, 
That thilke moeveie stable is and eteine. 

Wel may men kno’we, but it be a fool, 

That every pait deiyveth from his hooL 
Foi natuie hath nat take his bygynnyng 
Of no party e ne cantel of a thing, 

But of a thing that parfyt is and stable, 
Descendyng so, til it be corumpable. 

And therfore of his wyse purveiaunce 
He hath so wel biset his ordmaunce, 

That spices of thinges and progressiouns 
Schullen endure by successiouns, 

And nat eterne be withoute lye 

This maistow understande and sen at eye 

' Lo the ook, that hath so long a norisschynge 
Fro tyme that it gynneth hist to springe, 

And hath so long a lyf, as we may see, 

Yet atte laste wasted is the tree. 

' Considereth eek, how that the harde stoon 
Under oure feet, on which we trede and goon, 
Fit wasteth it, as it lith by the weye. 
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The brode ryver somtyme wexeth dreye. 

The grete townes seen we wane and wende. 

Then may j’e see that al this thing hath ende. 

^ Of man and womman sen we wel also, 

That nedeth in oon of thise termes two, 

This IS to seyn, m youthe or elles age, 

He moot ben deed, the kyng as schal a page 
Som in his bed, som in the deepe see, 

Som m the large feeid, as men may se, 

Ther helpeth naught, al goth that like weye 
Thanne may I seyn that al this thing moot deye. 
What maketh this but Jupiter the kyng ? 

The which is pryiice and cause of alie thing, 
Convertyng al unto his piopre welle, 

From which it is deryved, soth to telle 
And here agayns no creature on lyve 
Of no degre avaylleth for to stryve. 

^ Than is it wisdom, as it thmketli me, 

To maken vertu of necessite, 

And take it wel, that we may nat eschue, 

And namelyche that to us alle is due. 

And who so gruccheth aught, he doth folye, 

And lebel is to him that al may gye. 

And certeynly a man hath most honour 
To deyen m his excellence and flour, 

Whan he is siker of his goode name 
Than hath he doon his heend, ne him, no schame, 
And gladder oughte his freend ben of his deth, 
Whan with honour up-jvolden is his breth, 

Thanne whan is name appalled is for age , 

For al forge ten is his vasselage. 

Thanne is it best, as for a worthi fame. 

To dyen whan a man is best of name 
The contrarye of al this wilfulnesse. 

Why grucchen we ? why have we hevynesse, 

That good Arcyte, of chyvalrye the flour, 

Departed is, with duet(^ and honour 
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Out of this foule pnsoun of this iyf ^ 

Why grucchen beer his cosyn and his wyf 
Of his welfare that lovede hem so wel ? 

Can he hem thank ? nay, God woot, never a del. 
That bothe his soule and eek hemself offende, 
And jet they mowe heie lustes nat amende. 

‘ What may I conclude of this long serye, 

But after wo I rede us to be merye, 

And thanke Jupiter of all his grace ? 

And or that we departe fro this place, 

I rede that %ve make, of sorwes two, 

O parfyt joye lastyng evere mo : 

And loketh now wher most sorowe is her-inne, 
Ther wol we first amenden and bygynne. 

‘ Suster,’ quod he, ^ this is my fulle assent, 

Vith al thavys heer of my parlement, 

That gentil Palamon, joure owne knight, 

That serve th jow with herte, wille, and might. 

And evere hath doon, syn that ye fyrst him knewe. 
That je schul of joure grace upon him rewe, 

And take him for joure hoiisbond and for lord : 
Leen me joure hand, for this is oure acord. 

I-,et see now of joure wommanly pitd 
Pe is a kynges brother sone, pardee ; 

And though he were a poure bacheler, 

Syn he hath served jou so many a yeer, 

And had for jou so gret adversite, 

It moste be considered, leeveth me. 

For gentii meicy aughte to passe right’ 

Than seyde he thus to Palamon the knight , 

^ I trowe ther needeth htle sermonyng 
To maken jou assente to this thing. 

Com neer, and tak joure lady by the hond ’ 
Bitwixen hem was i-maad anon the bond, 

That highte matrimoyne or manage, 

By al the counseil and the baronage. 

And thus with alle blysse and melodye 
VOL. IV. C) 
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Hath Palamon i-wedded Emelye. 

And God, that al this wyde world hath wi ought, 
Sende him his love, that hath it deere a-bought 
For now is Palamon in alle wele, 

Lyvynge in blisse, in nchesse, and in hele, 

And Emelye him loveth so tendrely, 

And he hire serveth al so gentilly, 

That nevere was ther no word hem bitweene 
Of jeloiisye, or any other teene. 

Thus endeth Palamon and Emelye ; 

And God save al this fayie compainye ' 



PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 



1 1 appeals to be an acci edited opinion, that in ‘ Pei ides” we 
have, out of five acts, thiee, viz., the thud, foiuth, and fifth, wiitten 
by Shakespeare, and the remaining two fioni anothei pen But 
I confess that I agree lathei with Dyce, uho obseives “The 
gi eater pait of * Pericles’ is undoubtedly by some veiy infenoi 
dramatist, but heie and theie, moie particulaily towaids the 
close, the hand of Shakespeaie is plainly seen, and the scenes 
and shoitei passages, in which we tiace him, belong to Ins latest 
style of composition ” 

It deserves to be pointed out that the Dutch play of “Alevain 
dei and Lodwick,” published at Amsteidam m i6iS, is conjec- 
tmed to be a soit of adaptation of a lost diama on the subject 
by Maitin Slaughter, peiformed at Ilenslowe’s tbeatic m x 597-8, 
and of whicli Shakespeare, 01 whoevei wrote “ Pencles,” may 
have made a ceitam use In **Gieen’s Tu Quoqiie,” by John 
Cooke, 16x4 (Hazlitt’s “Dodsley,”xi 239), occurs the follow- 
ing allusion (presumably to Slaughters piece) “ O you pietty 
sweet-faced rogues ’ that for yoiu countenances might be Alex- 
andei and Lodwick,” 

Douce sensibly oberves (‘ Illusti ” 11 144) “ Ilow’ever iin- 

w'oithy of Shakespeaie’s pen this diama, a<; an entu e compontion^ 
may be consideied, many will be of opinion that it contains moie 
that he might have uritten than either “Love’s Laboiu’s Lost,” 
01 “ All’s well that ends w^ell ” 

“Pencles” IS quoted by Randolph m his “Oiatio Pievaiica- 
toiia,” 1632, and again m his “Hey foi Honesty,” 1651 (written 
before 1635) , and m the latter piece of humoioiis wilting theie 
IS a playful allusion to Shakespeaie’s eye foi the piactical side 
of authorship 

Randolph mentions the chaiactei of the heio himself, in such 
a way as if he had seen the diama on the stage, and witnessed 
the performance of the part of the Pnnee of Tyre by some 
Roscius of the day “ m spangled hose. ” 




I . The Story of Apollonius of 
Tyre 


\From Go%OLr\ 


Confessio Amauiu, ' 

1857] 


hh 8 . edit 


Omnibus est communis amo?', sed et immoderaios 
Qin facit cxccssus, non reputatur amans 
Sots tamen unde Venus attractat coi'da videie, 
Que ratwnis erun/, non raiione Jinit 


O F a cronique in daies gon, 

The which is cleped Panteon 
In loves cause I rede thus, 

How that the gieat Antiochus, 

Of whom that Antioche toke 
His firste name, as saith the boke, 

Was coupled to a noble quene, 

And had a dough ter hem betwene. 

But such foitune cam to honde, 

That deth, which no kind may wuthstonde. 
But every life it mote obey, 

This worthy quene toke aw^ey 
The king, which made mochel mone, 

Tho stood as who saitb all him one 
Withoute Wife, but netheles 
His dough ter, which ^vas pereles 
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prmceps Tyn Of bcaute, dwelt about him stille. 
questionem But whan a man hath welth at wille. 

The flesshe IS frele and falleth ofte, 
sed rev mdig‘ And that tins maide tendre and soke, 
proptefSc in Whiclic iH licr fuders chambre dwelte, 
SfegSnde WithiH a tiHie wist and felte, 
facie regis fu- For liKing of concupisccnce 
pSproSm Without insight of conscience 
fader so with lustes blente, 

SfpSfest That he cast al his hole entente 
His owne dough tei for to spille. 

The king hath leiser at his wille, 

With strengthe and whan he time sigh, 
The younge maiden he foileie. 

And she was tendie and full of diede, 

She couthe nought her maidenhede 
Defende, and thus she hath forloie 
The floure, which she hath longe bore 
It helpeth not all though she wepe, 

For they that shuide her body kepe 
Of women were absent as than. 

And thus this maiden goth to man. 

The Wilde fader thus devouieth 
His owne flessh, which none socoiireth, 
And that was cause of mochei care 
But after his unkmde fare 
Out of the chambre goth the king. 

And she lay still and of this thing 
Within her self such sorwe made, 

There was no wight, that might hei glade, 
For fere of thilke horrible vice. 

With that came mne the nonce, 

Which fro childhode her hadde kepte 
And axeth, if she hadde slepte, 

And why her chere was unglad. 

But she, which hath ben overlad 
Of that she mighte nought be wreke, 
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Foi shame couth unethes speke. 

And netheles meicy she praide 
With weping eye and thus she saide 
Helas, my suster, wailoway, 

That everl sigh this like day. 

Thing, which my body fiist begate 
Into this woilde, only that 
My worldes worship hath berefte 
With that she swouneth now and efte 
And ever wisheth aftei death. 

So that welnigh her lacketh breth. 

That other, which her wordes herde, 
In comforting of her answerde, 

To let her faders foul desire, 

She wiste no recovenre, 

Whan thing is do, there is no bote. 

So suffren they that suffren mote 
There was none other, which it wist. 
Thus hath this king all that him list 
Of his liking and his plesaunce, 

And last in such a contmuaunce, 

And such delite he toke there in, 

Him thoughte that it was no sin 
And she durst him no thing withsay. 
But fame, which goth every way, 

To sondiy regnes all aboute 
The great beaute telleth oute 
Of such a maide of high parage. 

So that for love of manage 
The woithy princes come and sende, 
As they, the which all honour wende 
And knew no thing, how that it stode. 
The fader whan he understode, 

That they his doughter thus besought, 
With all ins wit he cast and sought, 
How that he mighte finde a lette, 

And such a statue than he sette 
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And m this wise his lawe taxeth, 

That what man that his doughter axeth, 
Eut if he couthe his question 
Assoile upon suggestion 
Of certem thinges, that befelle, 

The which he wolde unto him telle. 

He shulde in certem lese his hede 
And thus there were many dede, 

Her hedes stondmg on the gate, 

Till ate laste long and late 
For lacke of answere m this wise 
The remenaunt, that weren wise, 
Escheueden to make assay. 

Dc ‘ifl'ventu Till it befell upon a day 
aSocK Appollinus the piince of Tire, 
retfis^Antiochi Which hath to love a great desire, 

nyxorempo.- 

Was liking of his hole blode, 

A yonge, a fiesh, a lusty knight, 

As he lay musing on a night 
Of the tidinges, which he herde, 

He thought assay how that it feide. 

He was with worthy compaignie 
Arraied and with good navie, 

To ship he goth, the winde him duveth, 
And saileth, till that he arnveth 
Sauf in the porte of Antioch e. 

He londeth and goth to approche 
The kmges court and his presence 
Of every natural science, 

Whiche any clerke couth him teche, 

He couth mough and m his speche 
Of wordes he was eloquent. 

And whan he sigh the king present, 

He praieth, he mote his doughter have 
The king ayein began to crave 
And tolde him the condicion, 
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How first unto his question 
He mote answeie and fade nought, 

Or with his heved it shall be bought. 
And he him axeth, what it was 

The king delareth him the cas 
With Sterne ioke and stordy cheie, 

To him and said in this manere 
With felony I am upbore, 

I ete and have it nought forlore 
My moders flesh, whose husbonde 
My fader for to seche I fonde, 

Which IS the sone eke of my wife, 
Herof I am inqiiisitife 
And who that can my tale save 
A1 quite he shall my doughter have 
Of his answeie and if he fade, 

He shall be dede withoute fade 
Forthy my sone, quod the king, 

Be wel avised of this thing, 

Which hath thy life in jeopartie 
Appolhnus for his partie 
Whan he that question had heide, 

Unto the king he hath answerde 
And hath reherced one and one 
The points and saide therupon . 

The question, which thou hast spoke, 
If thou wolt, that it be unloke, 

It toucheth all the privete 
Betw^ene thin owne child and the 
And stant all hole upon you two 
The king was wonder sory tho 
And thought, if that he said it out, 

Than were he shamed all about 
With slighe wordes and with felle 
He saith : My sone, I shall the telle, 
Though that thou be of litel wit, 

It is no gieat mervede as yit, 
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Thin age may it nought suffise. 

But loke wel thou nought despise 
Thin owne life, for of my grace 
Of thritty dales full a space 
I graunte the, to ben avised 
DerecessuAp- And thus With leve and time assised 
This yonge prince forth he wente 
And undeistode wel what it mente. 
Within his herte as he was lered, 

That for to make him afered, 

The kinge his time hath so delated, 
Wherof he diad and was amaied 
Of treson that he deie sholde, 

For he the king his sothe tolde 
And sodemly the nightes tide, 

That more wolde he nought abide, 

A1 prively his barge he hente 
And home ayem to Tire he wente. 

And m his owne wit he saide, 

For drede if he the king bewraide, 

He knew so wel the kmges herte, 

That deth ne shulde he nought asterte, 
The king him wolde so pursue. 

But he that wolde his death escheue 
And knewe all this to-fore the honde, 
Forsake he thought his owne londe, 
That there wolde he nought abide. 

For wel he knew that on some side 
This tiraunt of his felonie 
By some manere of trecherie 
To greve his body woll nought leve. 

De fuga Forthy withouten taking leve 
mare a^egno As privelich as ever he might 

He goth him to the see by night, 

Her shippes that ben with whete laden, 
Her takil redy tho they raaden 
And haleth sail and forth they fare. 
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But for to tel‘le of the care, 

That they of Tire began tho, 

Whan that they wist he was ago, 

It IS a pite for to here 

They losten lust, they losten chere, 

They toke upon hem such penaunce. 
There was no song, there was no daunce, 
But every merthe and melody 
To hem was than a malady, 

For unlust of that a venture 

There was no man which toke tonsure 

In dolfull clothes they hem clothe. 

The bathes and the stewes bothe 
They shetten in by every wey. 

There was no life which liste pley 
Ne take of any joie kepe, 

But for her lege lord to wepe, 

And every wight said as he couth . 

Helas, the lusty fioure of youth, 

Our prince, our heved, our govern our, 
Through whom we stonden in honour, 
Withoute the comime assent. 

That sodeinly is fro us went. 

Such was the clamour of hem alle. 

But se we now what is befalle 
Upon the firste tale pleine 
And tome we therto ayeine. 

Antiochus the grete sire, 

Which full of rancour and of ire 
His herte bereth so as ye herde, 

Of that this prince of Tire answerde. 

He hath a felow bacheler, 

Which was Ins pnve counsellor 
And Taliart by name he hight 
The king a strong poison him dight 
Within a buist and gold thereto, 

In alle haste and bad him go 


Nota, quahter 
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Straught unto Tire and for no cost 
Ne spaie, till he hadde lost 
The prince, which he wolde spill 
And whan the king hath said his will, 
This Taliart in a galey 
With all the haste he toke his wey 
The wind was good, they saileth bli\ e, 
Till he toke lond upon the live 
Of Tire and forth with all anone 
Into the buigh he gan to gone 
And toke his nine and bode a thiowe 
But for he wolde nought be knowe, 
Desguised than he goth him out 
He sigh the weping all about 
And axeth, what the cause was 
And they him tolde all the cas, 

How sodeinly the prince is go 
And whan he sigh, that it was so 
And that his labour was in veine, 
Anone he torneth home ayeine, 

And to the king whan he cam nigh, 

He tolde of that he heide and sigh, 
How that the piince of Tiie is fled. 

So was he come ayein unsped. 

The king ivas soiy for a ivliile, 

But whan he sigh, that with no wile 
He might acheve his cruelte, 

He stmt his wiath, and let him be 
Quihter Ap- HOW for to telle 

pOTtTVharfis Of adventures that befelle 
m fiosplcio Unto this prince, of which I tolde, 

Hc hath his Hglite couis foith holde 
"SSfs hSspr stone and nedel, till he cam 
iitu,est Yq Tharse, and thei his londe he nam 
A bourgeis nche of golde and fee 
AVas thilke time in that citee, 

AVhich cleped was Strangulio, 
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His wife was Dionise also 

This yonge prince, as saith tlie boke, 

With him his herbergage toke. 

And it befel that citee so 
Before time and than also, 

Through stronge famin, whiche hem lad, 
Was none, that any whete had. 
Appollinus, whan that he herde 
The mischefe, how the citee ferde, 

Ail frelich of his owne yifte 

His whete among hem for to shifte, 

The which by ship he hadde brought, 

He yave and toke of hem right nought 
But sithen frst this world began, 

Was never yet to such a man 
More joie made, than they him made. 
For they were all of him so glade, 

That they for ever in remembraunce 
Made a %ure in resemblaunce 
Of him and m a comun place 
They set it up, so that his face 
Might eveiy maner man beholde, 

So as the citee was beholde, 

It was of iaton over gilt 

Thus hath he nought his yifte spilt. 

Upon a time with a loute 
This lord to pleie goth him oute 
And m his -way of Tire he mette 
A man, which on his knees him grette, 
And Hellican by name he hight, 

Which praide his lord to have insight 
Upon him self and said him thus, 

How that the great Antiochus 
Awaiteth, if he might him spille. 

That other thought and helde him stille 
And thonked him of his warning 
And bad him telle no tiding, 
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Whan he to Tire cam home ayeme, 

That he to Tharse him hadde seme 
Quaiiter Ap Fortune hath ever be muable 
tt?mThars?s°re And may HO while stonde stable 
ipse per mare For now it higheth, now it loweth, 
SrJm'quIswS, Now stant upright, now oveithioweth, 
Now full of bliss and now of bale, 
Slgte?! As in the telling of my tale 
ladcm conte” Heic aftciwaid a man may lere, 
pohmpeShta Wliicli IS a gieat routhe for to here 

This lord, which wolde done his best, 
Within himself hath litel rest 
And thought he wolde his place chaunge 
And seke a contie more straunge. 

Of Tharsiens his leve anone 
He toke and is to shippe gone 
His cours he nam with saile updrawe, 
Where as fortune doth the lawe 
And sheweth, as I shall reherce, 

How she was to this lord diverse, 

The which upon the see she feiketh 
The winde aros, the wether deiketh, 

It blew and made such tempest, 

None anker may the ship arest, 

Which hath to-broken all his geie 
The shipmen stood in such a fere, 

Was none that might him self besteie, 
But ever awaite upon the lere, 

Whan that they sholden drenche at ones 
There was mough within the wones 
Of wepmg and of sorwe tho. 

The yonge king maketh mochel wo 
So for to se the ship travaile 
But all that might him nought availe 
The mast to-brake, the sail to-rofe, 

The ship upon the waves drofe, 

Till that they se the londes coste 
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Tho made a vow the leste and moste, 
But so they mighten come a londe. 
But he, which hath the se on honde, 
Neptunus wolde nought accorde, 

But all to-brake cable and corde, 

Er they to londe mighte approche. 
The ship to-clef upon a roche 
And all goth down into the depe. 

But he, that alle thing may kepe, 

Unto this lord was merciable 
And brought him sauf upon a table, 
Which to the londe him hath upbore, 
The remen aunt was all forlore. 

Herof he made mochel mone. 

Thus was this yonge lorde alone 
All naked in a pouer plite. 

His colour, which was whilom white, 
Was than of water fade and pale, 

And eke he was so sore a cale, 

That he wist of him self no bote, 

It helpe him no thing for to mote 
To gete ayein that he hath lore 
But she, which hath his deth forbore. 
Fortune, though she woll nought yelpe, 
All sodemly hath sent him helpe, 

Whan him thought alle grace awey. 
There came a fissher in the wey 
And sigh a man there naked stonde. 
And whan that he hath understonde 
The cause, he hath of him great routh 
And onlich of his pouer trouth 
Of suche clothes as he hadde 
With great pite this lord he cladde. 

And he him thonketh as he sholde 
And saith him, that it shall be yolde, 

If ever he gete his state ayein, 

And praieth, that he wolde him sain, 
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If nigh were any town for him* 

He saide Ye, Pentopolim, 

Where bothe king and quene dwellen 
Whan he this tale herde tellen, 

He gladdeth him that gan beseche, 

That he the wey him wolde teche 
And he him taught And foith he went 
And praide god with good entent 
To sende him joy after his soiwe. 

It was naught passed yet midmorwe, 
Quahter \p Than thideiwaid his wey he nam, 
pS55° idv?m Where sone upon the none he cam 
nS5pfr“frSm Hc cte sucli as he might gete, 

And forth anone whan he had ete, 

He goth to se the town about, 

And cam there as he found a rout 
Of yonge lusty men withal 
And as it shulde tho befall, 

That day was set of such assise, 

That they should in the londes gise 
As he herde of the people say 
Her comun game thanne pley 
And cried was, that they shuld come 
Unto the game all and some 
Of hem that ben deliver and wight 
To do such maistry as they might 
They made hem naked as they sholde, 
For so that like game wolde, 

And it was tho custume and use, 
Amonges hem was no refuse. 

The floure of all the town w^as there 
And of the court also there weie, 

And that was in a large place 
Right even before the kmges face, 
Whiche Arte stmt es thanne hight 
The pley wms pleied light in his sight 
And who most worthy was of dede 
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Receive he shude a certain mede 
And in the citee here a price 
AppollmuSj which ware and wise 
Of every game couth an ende, 

He thought assay, how so it wende 
And fell among them into game, 
And there he wanne him such a name, 
So as the king him self accompteth, 
That he all other men surmounteth 
And bare the prise above hem alle. 
The king bad, that into his halle 
At souper time he shall be brought 
And he cam than and lefte it nought 
Withoute compaigny alone. 

Was none so semelich of persone. 

Of visage and of limmes bothe, 

If that he hadde what to clothe. 

At souper time netheles 
The king amiddes all the pres 
Let clepe him up amonge hem alle 
And bad his mareshall of his halle 
To setten him m such degre, 

That he upon him mighte se 
The king was sone sette and served, 
And he, which had his prise deserved 
After the kmges owne w^orde, 

"Was made begin a mid del horde, 

That bothe king and quene him sigh. 
He sette and cast about his eye, 

And sigh the lordes m estate 
And with him self wax in debate 
Thenkend what he hadde lore. 

And such a sorwe he toke therfore, 
That he sat evei still and thought, 

As he, wdiich of no mete rough t. 

The king behelde his hevmesse 
And of his giete gentiiesse 
VOL. IV. (0 
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comedit^ His doughtcr, which was faire and good 
luitu.submisso And ate bord before him stood, 

capite, maxime , -in 

mgemescebat, As it was thilke time usage, 
gia^rejte con Hc bad to go OH his message 
ram^ ’^piectcns And foundc for to make him glad, 
t^bujo jithari- fader bad 

modum *’com And goth to him the softe pas 

And axeth whenne and what he was, 
And praith he shulde his thoughtes leve. 

He saith Madame, by your leve 
My name is hote Appollinus, 

And of my richesse it is thus, 

Upon the see I have it lore. 

The contre, where as I was bore, 

Where that my lond is and my rente, 

I lefte at Tire, whan that I wente, 

The worship there, of which I ought, 
Unto the god I there bethought 
And thus to-gider as they two speke, 
The teres ran down by his cheke. 

The king, which therof toke good kepe, 
Had great pite to se him wepe 
And for his doughter send ayein 
And praid her faire and gan to sain, 
That she no lenger wolde diecche, 

But that she wolde anone foith fecche 
Her harpe and done all that she can 
To gladde with that sory man. 

And she to done her faders hest 
Her harpe fet and m the feste 
Upon a chare, which they fette, 

Her self next to this man she sette. 

With harpe both and eke with mouthe 
To him she did, all that she couthe 
To make him chere, and ever he siketh, 
And she him axeth, how him liketL 
Madame, ceites well, he saide, 
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But if ye the mesure plaide, 

Which, if you list, I shall you lere, 

It were a glad thing for to here. 

Ha, leve sire, tho quod she, 

Now take the harpe and let me se, 

Of what mesure that ye mene. 

Tho piaith the king, tho praith the queue, 
Forth with the lordes all arewe, 

That he some merthe wolde she we. 

He taketh the harpe and in his wise 
He tempreth and of suche assise 
Smgend he harpeth forth with all. 

That as a vois ceiestiall 

I-Iem thought it souned in her ere, 

As though that he an aungel were. 

They gladen of his melody, 

But most of all the company 
The kinges doughter, which it herde, 

And thought eke of that he answerde, 

Whan that it was of her apposed. 

Within her hert hath well supposed, 

That he is of great gentilesse. 

His dedes ben therof witnesse 
Forth with the wisdome of his lore, 

It nedeth nought to seche more. 

He might nought have such manere, 

Of gentil blood but if he were. 

When he had harped all his fill 
The kinges heste to fulfill, 

Away goth dish, away goth cup, 

Down goth the bord, the cloth was up, 

They risen and gone out of halle. 

The king his chamberlein let calle 
And bad, that he by alle wey 
A chambre for this man purvey, 

Which nigh his owne chambre be. 

It shall be do, my lord, quod he. 
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Appollmus, of whom I menCj 
Tho toke his leve of king and queue 
And of the worthy maide also, 

Which praid unto her fader tho, 

That she might of the yonge man 
Of tho sciences, which he can, 

His lore have. And in this wise 
The king her graunteth his apprise, 

So that him self therto assent 
Thus was accorded er they went, 

That he with all that ever he may 
This yonge faire freshe may 
Of that he couthe shulde enfoime 
And ful assented in this forme 
They token leve as for that night 
Quahter fihi And wliaii It was on morwe right, 
fStrn^to Unto this yonge man of Tire 
Of clothes, and of good attire 
IFocmnan^m With gold and silvcr to despende 
This worthy yonge lady sende, 
piaSpueu? And thus she made him well at ese, 
pofff And he with all that he can plese 
Her serveth well and faire ayeme 
He taught her, till she was certeine 
Of harpe, citole and of note 
With many a tune and many a note, 
Upon musique, upon mesuie, 

And of her harpe the tempruie 
He taught her eke, as he well couth. 
But as men sain, that fiele is youth 
With leiser and continuaunce, 

This maide fell upon a chaunce, 

That love hath made him a quarele 
Ayeme her youthe fresh and frele. 

That malgie where she wold or nought, 
She mot with all her hertes thought 
To love and to his lawe obey. 
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And that she shali full sore obey, 

For she wot never what it is 
But ever among she feleth this, 
Thenkend upon this man of Tire, 

Her herte is hote as any fire, 

And otherwise it is a cale. 

Now IS she red, now is she pale 
Right after the condition 
Of her ymagmation. 

But ever among her though tes alle, 

She thoughte, what so many befalle, 

Or that she laugh, or that she wepe, 

She wolde her gode name kepe 
For fere of womanisshe shame. 

But what m ernest, what in game 
She stant for love m such a plite, 

That she hath lost all appetite 
Of mete and drinke, of nightes rest. 

As she that not what is the best. 

But for to thenken all her fille 
She helde her ofte times stiile 
Within her chambre, and goth nought out. 
The king was of her life in doubt, 

Which wiste nothing what it ment. 

But fell a time, as he out went 
To walke, of princes sones thre 
There came and felle to his knee, 

And eche of them in sondry wise 
Besought and profreth his service. 

So that he might his doughter have. 

The king, which wold her honour save, 
Saith, she is sike, and of that speche 
Tho was no time to beseche. 

But eche of hem to make a bille 
He bad and write his owne wille, 

His name, his fader and his good. 

And whan she wist, how that it stood, 
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And had hei billes oversem, 

They shulden have answere ayein. 

Of this counseil they weien glad 
And wnten, as the king hem badj 
And eveiy man his owne boke 
Into the kinges bond betoke. 

And he it to his doughter sende 
And praide her for to make an endc 
And write ayein her owne honde, 

Right as she in hex heite fonde 
Quahter fiiia Tlic billcs wcien Well received, 
aSdSjsAif. But she hath all her loves weived 
niantuixt pre And thoiighte tho was time and space 
eiefiit faders grace 

And wrote ayein and thus she saide 
The shame, which is in a maide, 

With speche dare nought be unloke, 

But in writing it may be spoke. 

So wiite I to you, fader, thus, 

But if I have Appollinus, 

Of all this world what so betide, 

I woll non other man abide. 

And certes if I of him faile, 

1 wot right well withoute fade, 

Ye shull for me be dough terles. 

This letter came, and there was pies 
To*fore the king, there as he stode 
And whan that he it understode, 

He yave hem ans-were by and by. 

But that was done so prively, 

That none of others counseil wiste. 

They toke her leve, and where hem liste, 
They wente forth upon her wey. 

Ouaiiter rex The kiiig nc wolde nought bewiey. 
mantagium The counseil for no maner high, 
AppSimSwii But suffreth till he time sigh, 
seacierunt wliaii that he to chambre is come, 
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He hath unto his counseil nome 
This man of Tire and lete him se 
The letter, and all the private, 

The which his daughter to him sente 
And he his kne to grounde bente 
And thonketh him and her also. 

And er they wenten than a two 
With good herte and with good corage 
Of full love and full manage 
The kinge and he ben hole accorded. 
And after, whan it was recorded 
Unto the daughter, how it stood, 

The yifte of all this worldes good 
Ne shuld have made her half so blithe 
And foith with all the kinge als swithe, 
For he woll have her good assent, 

Hath for the queue her moder sent 
The queue is come, and whan she herde 
Of this matere how that it ferde, 

She sigh debate, she sigh disese, 

But if she wolde her doughtei plese, 
And is therto assented ful, 

Which IS a dede wonderful 
For no man knew the sothe cas, 

But he him self, what man he was. 

And netheles so es hem thought 
His dedes to the sothe wrought, 

That he was come of gentil blood, 

Him lacketh nought but worldes good. 
And as theiof is no despeire, 

For she shall be her faders heire, 

And he was able to goveine, 

Thus woll they nought the love weine 
Of him and her in no wise. 

But all accorded they devise 
The day and time of manage, 

Where love is lorde of the corage. 
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Him thenketli longe, ei that he specie, 
But ate laste unto the dede. 

The time is come, and m her wise 
With great offiend and sacrifice 
They wedde and make a riche fest, 

And every thing w^as nght honest 
Withinne hous, and eke without. 

It was so done, that all about 
Of great worship and great noblesse 
There cried many a man largesse 
Unto the loides high and loude 
The knightes, that ben yonge and pioude, 
They jeste hist and aftei daunce 
The day is go, the nightes chaunce 
Hath derked all the biighte sonne. 

This lord, which hath his love wonne, 

Is go to bedde with his wife, 

Where as they lede a lusty life, 

And that was after somdele sene, 

For as they pleiden hem betwene, 

They gete a child betwene hem two, 

To whom fell after mochel wo. 

Now have I tolde of the spousailes 
But for to speke of the merveiles, 

Which afterwaid to hem befelle, 

It is a wonder foi to telle. 

It fell a day they riden out 
The kinge and queue and all the rout 
To pleien hem upon the stronde, 

Where as they seen toward the londe 
A ship sailend of great array. 

To knowe what it mene may, 

Till it be come they abide. 

Then see they stonde on every side 
Endlong the shippes bord to vshewe 
Of penouncels a rich rewe. 

They axen, whenne the ship is come. 
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Fro Tire, anone answerde some. 

And over this they saideii more, 

The cause why they comen fore 
Was for to seche and for to finde 
Appollinus, which is of kmde 
Her lege lord. And he appereth 
And of the tale whiche he hereth 
He was right glad, for they him tolde, 
That for vengeaunce, as god it wolde, 
Antiochus as men may wite 
With thunder and lightning is foi smite. 
His dochter hath the same chaunce 
So be they both in o balaunce. 

Forthy, our lege lord, we say 
In name of all the lond and pray, 

That lefte all other thing to done, 

It like you to come sone 
And se your owne lege men 
With other, that ben of your ken, 

That live in longing and desire, 

Till ye be come ayein to Tire 
This tale after the king it had 
Pentapolim all oversprad 
There was no joie for to seche, 

.For every man it had m speche 
And saiden all of one accorde : 

A worthy king shall ben our lorde, 

That thought us first an hevmesse, 

Is shape us now to great gladnesse. 
Thus goth the tiding over all. 

But nede he mot, that nede shall 
Appollinus his leve toke, 

To god and all the lond betoke 
With all the people longe and brode, 
That he no lenger there abode. 

The king and queue sorwe made, 

But yet somdele they weren glade 
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Of sucli tiling, as they harden tho. 

And thus betwene the wele and wo 
To ship he goth his wife with childe, 
The which was ever meke and milde 
And wolde nought depaite him fro, 
Such love was betwene hem two. 
Lichorida for her office 
Was take^ which was a noiice, 

To wende with this yonge wife, 

To whom was shape a wofull life. 

Within a time, as it betid, 

Whan they weie m the see amid, 

Out of the noith they sigh a cloude,. 
The stoime aios, the wmdes loude 
Tiiey blewen many a diedefiill blast, 
The welken was all overcast 
The derke night the sonne hath under, 
Theie was a great tempest of thundei 
The mone and eek the sterres bothe 
In blacke cloudes they hem clothe, 
Wheiof hei brighte loke they hide. 

This yonge lady wept and cride, 

To whom no comfort might avail e, 

Of childe she began travaile, 

Where she lay m a caban close. 

Her wofull loid fro her aiose, 

And that was long er any morwe, 

So that in anguish and soiwe 
She was delivered all by night 
And deiede m every mannes sight. 

Qualiter Ap- But netheles foi all this wo 
su A luaide child was bore tho. 

pianxit Appollinus wliau he this knewe, 

For sorwe a swoune he overthrewe, 

That no man wist m him no life. 

And ivhan he woke, he saide : Ha, wife, 
My joy, my lust and my desire, 
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My welth and my recoveiire, 

Why shall I live, and thou shall deie ? 
Ha, thou fortune, I the defie, 

Now hast thou do to me thy werst. 

Ha, herte, why ne wolt thou berst, 
That forth with her I mighte passe ^ 
My pames were well the lasse. 

In such weping and suche crie 
His dede wife, which lay him by, 

A thousand sithes he her kiste, 

Was never man, that sigh ne wiste 
A sorwe to his soiwe liche. 

Was ever among upon the liche 
He fell swounende as he, that thought 
His owne deth, which he besought 
Unto the goddes all above 
With many a pitous word of love. 

But suche words as tho were, 

Yet herde never mannes ere, 

But only thilke, which he saide 
The raaister shipman came and praide 
With other such, as ben therinne, 

And sain, that he may nothing winne 
Ayem the deth, but they him lede, 

He be well ware and take hede. 

The see by wey of his nature 
Receive may no creature 
Within him self as for to holde, 

The which is dede. Forthy they wolde, 
As they counseilen all about, 

The dede body casten out 
For better it is, they saiden all, 

That It of here so befall, 

Than if they sliulden aile spille 

The king, which uiideistode her will 
And knew hei counseil that was trewe, 
Began ayem his sorwe newe 
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With pitous hert and thus to say : 

It IS all reson that ye pray. 

I am, quod he, but one alone, 

So wolde I nought foi my persone, 
There felle such adveisite 
But whan it may no better be, 

Doth thanne thus upon my worde, 

Let make a cofFre stionge of horde, 
Tliat it be firm with led and piche. 
Anone was made a coffre suche 
All redy brought unto his honde. 

And whan he sighe and redy fonde 
This coffre made and well englued, 
The dede body was besewed 
In cloth of gold and laid therinne. 

And for he wolde unto her winne 
Upon some coste a sepulture. 

Under her heved m adventure 
Of gold he laide sommes great 
And of juels a strong beyete 
Forth with a letter, and said thus : 

I, king of Tire, Appollinus 
Doth alle maner men for to wite, 

That here and se this letter write, 

That helpeles withoute rede 
Here lith a kinges doughter dede, 

And who that hapneth her to finde 
For charite take in his mmde 
And do so, that she be begrave 
With this tresor, which he shal have. 

Thus whan the letter was full spoke, 
They have anone the coffre stoke 
And bounde^n it with iron faste, 

That it may with the wawes laste, 

And stoppen it by such a wey, 

That it shall be withmne drey, 

So that no water might it greve. 
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And thus m hope and good beleve, 

Of that the corps shall well arrive, 
They cast it over horde as blive. 

The ship forth on the wawes went. 
The prince hath chaunged his entent 
And saith, he woil nought come at Tire 
As thanne, but all lus desire 
Is first to sailen unto Thaise 
The windy storm began to scarse. 

The sonne anst, the weder clereth, 

The shipman, which behinde stereth, 
Whan that he sigh the wmdes saught, 
Towardes Tharse his cours he straught 
But now to iny matere ayein, 

To telle as olde bokes sain. 

This dede corps, of which e ye knowe, 
With winde and watei was forth tin owe, 
Now here, now there, till ate last 
At Ephesim the see upcast 
The coffre and all that w^as thermne. 

Of great merveile now begmne 
May here, who that sittetli still. 

That god well save may nought spill. 
Bight as the corps was throwe a ionde, 
There cam walkend upon the stronde 
A worthy clerke and surgien 
And eke a great phisicien, 

Of all that lond the wisest one, 

Which highte maister Cerimon, 

There were of his disciples some 
This maister is to the coffie come, 

He peiseth there was somwhat in 
And bad hem beie it to his mne, 

And goth him selve forth with all. 

All that shall falle, falle shall 

They comen home and tarie nought 
This coffre into his chambre is brought, 
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Which that they finde fast stoke, 

But they with craft it have unloke. 

They loken in, where as they founde, 

A body dede, which was iwounde 
In cloth of gold, as I said ere. 

The tresor eke they founden there 
Forth with the letter, which they rede. 
And tho they token better hede. 
Unsowed was the body sone. 

As he that knewe, what was to done, 
This noble clerk with alle haste 
Began the veines for to taste, 

And sigh her age was of youthe. 

And with the ciaftes, which he couthe, 
He sought and found a signe of life. 
With that this worthy kmges wife 
Honestely they token out 
And maden hres all about 
They laid her on a couche softe. 

And with a shete warmed ofte 
Her colde brest began to hete, 

Her herte also to flacke and bete, 

This maister hath her every jointe 
With certame oil and balme anointe, 
And put a liquour m her mouthe, 

Which is to few clerkes couthe, 

■^o that she coveieth ate laste. 

And first her eyen up she caste, 

And whan she more of strength e caught, 
Her armes bo the forth she straught, 
Held up her bond and pitously 
She spake and saide . Where am I ? 
Where is my lord, what world is this ? 

As she, that wot nought how it is. 

But Cerimon that worthy leche 
Answerde anone upon her speche 
And said : Madame, ye ben here, 
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Where ye be sauf, as ye shall here 
Here afterward, forthy as now 
My counseil is, comforteth you. 

For tnsteth wel withoute faile, 

There is no tiling, which shall you faile, 

That ought of reson to be do 
Thus passen they a day or two. 

They speke of nought as for an epde, 

Till she began sonadele amende, 

And wist her selven, what she mente 

ThoTor to knowe her hole entente Quauteruxor 

This maister axeth all the cas, 4Xnmm?d?‘ 

How she cam there, and what she was SbJsac?o veh- 

How I came here, wote I nought, castam omm 

Quod she, but wel I am bethought tempore &evo. 

Of other thinges all about 

Fro point to point, and tolde him out 

Als ferforthly as she it wiste 

And he her tolde, how in a kiste 

The see her threwe upon the londe, 

And what tresor with her he fonde, 

Which was all redy at her will, 

As he, that shope him to fulfill 
With al his might, what thing he shuld 
She thonketh him, that he so wolde, 

And all her herte she discloseth 
And saith him well that she supposeth, 

Her lord be dreint, her childe also. 

So sigh she nought but alle wo. 

Wherof as to the world no more 
Ne woll she tome and praieth therfore, 

That in some temple of the citee 
To kepe and holde her chastete 
She might among the women dwelle. 

Whan he this tale herde telle, 

He was right glad and made her knowen# 

That he a doughter of his owen 
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Hath, which he woll unto her yive 
To serve, while they bothe live 
In stede of that, which he hath loste, 

All only at his owne coste, 

She shall be lendred forth with her. 

She saith * Graunt mercy, leve sir, 

God quite it you, there I ne may 
And thus tliey drive forth the day. 

Till time cam, that she was hole. 

And tho they take her coiiseil hole 
To shape upon good ordenaunce 
And made a worthy purveaunce 
Ayein the day, whan they be veiled. 

And thus whan that they were counselled, 
In blacke clothes they hem cloth 
This lady and the doughter both 
And yolde hem to religion. 

The feste and the profession 
After the reule of that degre 
Was made with great solempnite, 

Where as Diane is sanctified. 

Thus stant this lady justified, 

In ordre where she thenketh to dwelle 
But now ayeinwaid for to telle, 

In what plite that her loid stood mne 
He saileth, till that he may wmne 
The haven of Tharse, as I saide ere 
And whan he was arrived there, 

Tho It was through the cite knowe, 

Men mighte se within a throwe 
As who saith all the towne at ones. 

They come ayein him for the nones 
To yiven him the leverence, 

So glad they were of his presence. 

And though he were in his cor^ge 
Disesed, yet with glad visage 
He made hem chere and to his inne. 
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Where he whilom sojourned m, 

He goth him straiight and was received. 
And when the press of people is weivedy 
He taketn his host unto him tho 
And saith . My friend Strangulio, 

Lo thus, and thus it is befalle. 

And thou thy self ait one of alle 
Forth with thy wife, which I most 
trist, 

Forthy if it you bothe list, 

My doughter Thaise by your leve 
I thenke shall with you beieve 
As for a time, and thus I pi ay, 

That she be kept by alle way. 

And whan she hath of age more, 

That she be set to bokes lore 
And this avow to god I make, 

That I shall neuer for her sake 
My berde for no liking shave, 

Till It befalle, that I have 
In covenable time of age 
Besette her unto manage. 

Thus they accord e, and all is well 
And for to resten him somdele, 

As for a while he ther sojorneth, 

And than he taketh his leve and torneth 
To ship and goth him home to Tire, 
Where eveiy man with great desire 
Awaiteth upon his coming. 

But when the ship cam in sailing 
And they perceiven it is he, 

Was never yet in no citee 
Such Joie made, as they tho made. 

His heite also began to glade 
Of that he seeth his people glad. 

Lo, thus fortune his hap hath lad, 

In sondry wise he was travailed, 
von. IV (^) 
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But how so ever he be assailed, 

His latter ende shall be good. 

;^uaiiter ^ And for to spclce how that it stood 
cumpifiiotenna Of Thaiso liis douglitcr, wlier she dwelleth, 
ftD?omsiT^ In Tharse as the cionique telletli, 
saeSeUio Slic wus Well kept, she was well loked, 
trma imbuta She was wel taught, she was wel boked, 
Thkfs^s pLio So well she sped her in her youth, 
lens in o?hum That she of every wisdom couth, 
v”dSSa?§iom That foi to seche in every londe 
est So Wise an othei no man fonde 

Ne so well taught at mannes eye. 

But wo woith ever false en\y 
For it befell that time so, 

A doughter hath Strangulio, 

The which was cleped Philotenne. 

But fame, which woll ever renne, 

Came all day to her moders ere 
And saith, wher ever her doughter were 
With Thaise set in any place, 

The commun vois, the commim grace 
Was all upon that other maide. 

And of her doughtei no man saide 
Who was wioth but Dionise than ^ 

Her thought a thousand yere till whan 
She might be of Thaise wreke, 

Of that she heide folk so speke. 

And fell that like same tide, 

That dede was trewe Lichonde, 

Whiche had be servaunt to Thaise, 

So that she was the wors at ese 
For she hath thanne no servise 
But onely through this Dionise, 

Which was her dedlich enemy. 

Through pure treson and envy 
She, that of alle sorwe can, 

Tho spake unto her bondeman, 
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Which cleped was Theophilus, 

And made him swere in counseil thus, 
That he such time as she him set 
Shall come Thaise for to fet 
And lede hei out of alle sight, 

Where that no man her heipe might. 
Upon tlie stronde nigh the see, 

And there he shall this maiden slee 
This cherles hert is m a traunce, 

As he, which drad him of vengeaunce, 
Whan time comth an other day. 

But yet durst he nought saie nay, 

But swore and said he shall fulfill 
Her hestes at her owne will 

The treson and the time is shape. 

So fell it that this cherles knape 
Hath lad this maiden where he wold 
Upon the stronde, and what she sholde, 
She was adrad, and he out braide 
A rusty swerde and to her saide 
Thou shalt be dede Alas, quod she. 
Why shall I so ^ Lo thus, quod he. 

My lady Dionise hath bede, 

Thou shalt be murdred in this stede 
This maiden tho for fere shrighte 
And for the love of god allmighte 
She praith, that for a litel stounde 
She mighte knele upon the grounde 
Toward the heven for to crave, 

Her wofull soule if she may save. 

And with this noise and with this cry, 
Out of a barge faste by, 

Which hid was there on scomer-fare, 
Men sterten out and weren ware 
Of this felon, and he to go, 

And she began to crie tho 
Ha, mercy, help for goddes sake. 
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Into the barge they her take, 

As theves shulde, and forth they went. 
Upon the see the wind hem hent 
And malgre where they wolde or none 
To'fore the weder forth they gone, 
There halp no sail, there halp none ore, 
Forstoimed and forblowen sore 
In great peril so forth they drive, 

Till ate laste they arrive 
At Mitelene the citee. 

In haven sauf and whan they be, 

The niaister shipman made him boune 
And goth him out into the towne 
And profreth Thaise for to selle. 

One Leonin it herde telle, 

Which maister of the bordel was, 

And bad him gon a redy pas 
To fecchen her, and forth he went 
And Thaise out of his barge he hent 
And to the boideler her solde 
And he, that by her body wolde 
Take avauntage, let do cry, 

That what man wolde his lechery 
Attempt upon her maidenhede 
Lay down the gold, and he shuld spede. 
And thus whan he hath cried it out, 

In sight of all the people about 
ouahterLeon- ^6 ludde her to the boidel tho, 

No wonder is though she be wo 
Cios in a chambie by her self. 
tem'SiS v52 Uche after other ten or twelf 
lare potuit Q£ yonge meii m to her went 
But such a grace god her sent," 

That for the sorwe, which she made, 
Was none of hem, which power had 
To done her any vilamy. 

This Leonm let ever aspy 
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And waitetli after great beyete, 

But all for nought, she was forlete, 

That no man wolde there come 
Whan he therof hath hede nome 
And knew, that she was yet a maide, 

Unto his owne man he saide, 

That he with strength ayein her leve 
Tho shulde her maidenhede bereve. 

This man goth m, but so it ferde, 

Whan he her wofull plemtes herde 
And he therof hath take kepe, 

Him liste better for to wepe 
Than don ought elles to the game 
And thus she kepte her self fro shame 
And kneled down to therthe and praide 
Unto this man and thus she saide . 

If so be, that thy maister wolde, 

That I his gold encrese sholde, 

It may nought falle by this wey, 

But suffre me to go my wey 
Out of this hous, where I am in, 

And I shall make him for to win 
In some place elles of the town, 

Be so It be of religion, 

Where that honeste women dwelle. 

And thus thou might thy maister telle, 

That whan I have a chambre there, 

Let him do cry ay wide where. 

What lord, that hath his doughter dere 
And is m will, that she shall lere 
Of such a scole that is trewe, 

I shall her teche of things newe, 

Wliiche as none other woman can 
In all this londe. And tho this man 
Her tale hath herde, he goth ayem 
And tolde unto his maister plem, 

That she hath saide. And therupon, 
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Whan that he sigh beyete none 
At the bordel because of hii e, 

He bad his man to gon and spire 
A place, where she might abide, 

That he may winne upon some side, 
By that she can But ate lest 
Thus was she sauf of this tempest 
Quahter Thai- He hath her fro the bordel take, 
\irfro hb^erata, But that was nought for goddes sake, 
nmlieres hospi- But for the lucre, as she him tolde. 
taZcmtTni Now comen tho, that comen wolde, 
nobilcs refftii Of women m her lusty youth 

To here and se, what thing she couth 
She can the wisdome of a clerke, 

She can of any lusty weike, 

Which to a gentil woman longeth. 
And some of hem she underfongeth 
To the citole and to the harpe, 

And whom it liketh for to carpe 
Proverbes and demaundes sligh, 

An other such they never sigh, 

Which that science so well taught, 
Wheieof she grete yiftes caught. 

That she to Leonm hath wonne 
And thus her name is so begonne 
Of sondry thinges, that she techeth, 
That all the londe to her secheth 
Of yonge women for to leie 
Quaiiter Theo- Now Icttc WO tliis maiden here 
Kisiam And speke of Dionise ayeine 
And of Theophile the vilame, 
rapeT* Of which I spake of now to-fore, 
Whaii Thaise shulde have be forlore 
mS^ofiT^ This false cherle to his lady, 
p?bilc“c?n- Whan he cam home all pnvely, 
iSfqSmIet He saith . Madame, slain I have 
hfwS' This maide Thaise, and is begrave 
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In prive place, as ye me bede 
Forthy, madame, taketh hede 
And kepe counseil, how so it stonde 
This fend, which hath this understonde, 
Was glad and weneth it be soth 
Now herke, hereaftei how she doth 
She wepeth, she sorweth, she compleigneth 
And of sickenesse, which she feigneth, 

She saith, that Thaise sodeinly 
By night is dede, as she and I 
To-gider lien nigh my lorde. 

She was a women of recorde, 

And all is levee, that she saith 
And sor to yive a more feith, 

Her husbonde and eke she both 
In blacke clothes they hem cloth, 

And make a great enteriement. 

And for the people shall be blent 
Of Thaise as for the remembraunce. 

After the real olde usaunce 
A tumbe of laton noble and riche 
With an ymage unto her liche 
Liggend above therupon 
They made and set it up anon. 

Her epitaphe of good assise 
Was write about, and m this wise 
It spake • O ye, that this beholde, 

Lo, here lieth she, the which was holde 
The fairest and the floure of alle, 

Whose name Thaisis men calle. 

The king of Tire Appollmus 
Her fader was, now lieth she thus. 

Four ten e yere she was of age, 

Whan deth her toke to his viage. 

Thus was this false treson hid, 

Which afterward was wide kid, 

As by the tale a man shall here. 
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But to declare my matere 
To Tire I thenke tome ayein 
And telle, as the croniques sain. 

Whan that the king was comen home 
And hath lefte in the salte feme 
His wife, which he may nought foryete. 

For he some comfort woide gete, 

He let sommone a parlement, 

To which the lordes were assent, 

And of the time he hath ben out, 

He seeth the thinges all about 
And told hem eke, how he hath fare, 

While he was out of londe fare, 

And praide him alie to abide, 

For he woide at the same tide 
Do shape for his wives mmde, 

As he, that woll nought ben unkinde 
Solempne was that like office, 

And riche was the sacrifice, 

The feste really was holde. 

And thereto was he well beholde. 

For suche a wife as he had one, 

In thilke daies was theie none 
CjuaiiterAp Wliau tliis was douc, than he him thought 
pShameStuL Upoii liis douglitei, and besought 
ThaSe^?asua Sucli of his lordcs, as hc woide, 

SdutfqS That they with him to Tharse sholde 
ientTLbmd” To fet liis doughter Thaise there, 
naviffio reces EH 0116 all rcdy Were. 

To ship they gone, and forth they went, 

Till they the haven of Tharse hent 
They londe and saile of that they seche 
By coverture and sleight of speche. 

This false man Stranguho 
And Dionise his wife also, 

That he the better trowe might, 

They ladden him to have a sight, 
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Where that her tombe Avas arraied, 
The lasse yet he was mispaied. 

And netheles so as he durst, 

He curseth and saith all the worst 
Unto fortune, as to the blmde, 

Which can no siker weie finde, 

For she him neweth ever amonge 
And medleth soivve with his songe. 
But sithe It may no better be, 

He thonketh god and forth goth he 
Sailende toward Tire ayeme. 

But sodeinly the wmde and reme 
Began upon the see debate, 

So that he suffre mote algate 

The lawe, which Neptune ordeineth, 
Wherof full oft time he pleigneth 
And held him wel the more esmaied 
Of that he hath to-fore assaied. 

So that for pure sonve and care, 

Of that he seeth this world so fare, 
The reste he leveth of his caban, 
l^t for the counseil of no man 
x^yem therm he nolde come, 

But hath beneth his place nome, 

Where he wepend allone lay, 

There as he sigh no light of day. 

And thus to-fore the wind they drive 
Till longe and late they arrive 
With great distresse, as it ivas sene. 
Upon this towne of Mitelene, 

Which was a noble cite tho. 

And happneth thilke time so, 

The loides both and the commune 
The highe festes of Neptune 
Upon the strond at the rivage, 

As it was custume and usage, 
Solempneliche they besigh. 
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Whan they this straunge vessel sigh 
Come in and hath his avaled, 

The town theiof hath spoke and taled 
The lord, which of that cite was, 

Whose name is Athenagoras, 

Was there and said, he wolde se. 

What ship It IS, and who they be, 

That ben therm And aftei sone, 
Whan that he sigh it was to done, 

His barge was for him airaied, 

And he goth forth and hath assaied. 

He found the ship of great array. 

But what thing it amounte may, 

He sigh they maden hevy chere. 

But well him thenketh by the man ere, 
That they be worthy men of blood, 

And axeth of hem, how it stood, 

And they him tellen all the cas, 

How that he lord fordrive was, 

And what a s 01 we that he made, 

Of which there may no man him glade 
He praieth that he her lord may se 
But they him tald it may nought be. 
For he lith m so derke a place, 

That there may no wight sen his face. 
But foi all that though hem be loth, 

He found the ladder and down he goth 
And to him spake, but none answer 
Ayein of him 11 e might he here, 

For ought that he can do or sain. 

And thus he goth him up ayein. 

Tho was there spoke m many wise 
Amonges hem, that weien wise, 

Now this, now that, but ate last 
The wisdom of the town thus cast, 

That yonge Thaise were assent 
For if there be araendement 
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To glade with this wofull king, 

She can so moch of every thing, 

That she shall gladen him an one 
A messager for her is gone 
And she came with hei haip on honde 
And saide hem, that she wolde fonde 
By alle weies, that she can, 

To gladde with this sory man 
But what he was, she wiste nought 
But all the ship her hath besought, 
That she hei wit on him despende, 

In aunter if he might amende, 

And sain • It shall be well aquite. 

When she hath understonden it, 

She goth her down, there as he lay, 
Where that she harpeth many a lay 
And lich an aungel sang with alle 
But he no more than the walle 
Toke hede of any thing he herde. 

And whan she sigh, that he so ferde, 
She falleth with him unto wordes 
And telleth him of sondry hordes 
And axeth him demaundes straunge. 
Whereof she made his herte chaunge, 
And to her speche his ere he laide 
And hath merveile, of that she saide. 

For in proverbe and m probleme 
She spake and bad, he shulde deme 
In many a subtil question. 

But he for no suggestion, 

Which toward him she couthe stere, 

He wolde nought o word answere, 

But as a mad man ate laste, 

His heved weping awey he caste 
And half in wrath he bad her go 
But yet she wolde nought do so, 

And in the derke forth she goth, 
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Till she him toiicheth and he wroth 
And aftei here with his honde 
He smote. And thus whan she him fonde 
Disesed, couiteisly she saide . 

Avoy my lorde, I am a maide. 

And if ye wiste what I am^ 

And out of what lignage I cam, 

Ye wolde nought be so salvage 
With that he sobreth his coiage 
^uali^r, sicut And put awey his hevy chere 
avit pitn, fi But of hem two a man may lere, 
rcco^jnovit What IS to be so sibbe of blood. 

None wist of othei how it stood, 

And yet the fader ate last 
His herte upon this maide cast, 

That he her loveth kindely. 

And yet he wiste never wh}^, 

But all was knowe er that they went. 

For god, which wote her hole entent, 

Hei hertes both anone descloseth 
This king unto this maide opposeth 
And axeth first, what is her hame, 

And where she lerned all this game, 

And of what ken that she was come 
And she, that hath his wordes nome, 
Answereth and saith • My name is Thaise, 
That was sometime w'ell at ese 
In Tharse I was forthdrawe and fedde, 
There lerned I, till I was spedde 
Of that I can My fader eke j 
I not, where that I shulde him seke, 

He was a king, men tolde me. 

My moder dreint was in the see. 

Fro point to point all she him tolde, 

That she hath longe in herte holde, 

And never durste make her mone, 

But only to this lord allone, 
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^0 whom her herte can nought hele, 
"orne it to wo, tome it to wele, 

"orne it to good, tome it to harme. 
ind he tho toke her in his arme. 

)Ut such a joy as he tho made 
^as never sene, thus be they glade, 
'hat soiy hadden be to-forne. 

'ro this day forth fortune hath sworne 
'o set him upward on the whele. 

0 goth the world, now wo, now wele 
This king hath foimde new grace, 

0 that out of his deike place 
[e goth him up into the light 
,nd with him cam that swete wight 
[is doughter Thaise, and forth anone 
hey bothe into the caban gone, 

Hiich was ordemed for the kmge 
nd there he did of all his thmge 
nd was arraied leally, 

,nd out he cam all openly, 

'diere Athenagoras he fonde, 
he wdiich was lorde of all the londe. 

[e praieth the king to come and se 
[is casteli bothe and his citee. 
nd thus they gone forth all in fere, 
his king, this lord, this maiden dere 
'his lord tho made hem riche feste 
htli every thing, which was honeste, 

'o plese with this worthy kmge. 

'here lacketh hem no manei thmge 
lit yet foi al his noble array 
Tfeles he was unto that day, 

.s he, that yet was of yonge age 
o fell there into his corage 
'he lusty wo, the giadde peme 
T love, which no man restreigne 
et never might as now to-fore. 
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This lord thenketh all his woild foilore, 
But if the king woll done him grace. 

He waitetli time, he waiteth place, 

Him thought his herte woll to-breke, 
Till he may to this maide speke 
And to her fader eke also 
Fox manage. And it fell so, 

That all was do, right as he thought, 
His pm pose to an ende he brought, 

She wedded him as for her lorde, 

Thus be they alle of one accorde 
Qiuhtcr Ap Whan al was do light as they wolde, 
cSdnuiuH The kinge unto his sone tolde 
Of Thaise thilke tietcrie, 
rSmitiT^ And said, how in his compaignie 
ruS/S§°Ap His doughter and him selvcn eke 
sompnis admo- Shall go vengeaunce for to seke 
lphesTra?St The shippes were redy sone. 

And wliau they sigh it was to done 
Sire difertfr Witlioule let of any went, 

With saile up drawe foith they went 
Towardes Tharse upon the tide 
But he, that wot, what shall betide. 

The highe god, which wolde him kepe, 
Whan that this king was faste a slepe, 
By nightes time he hath him bede 
To saile unto another stede 
To Ephesim he bad him drawe, 

And as it was that time lawe, 

He shall do there his sacrifice 
And eke he bad in alle wise. 

That in the temple amonges alle 
His fortune, as it is befalle, 

Touchend his doughter and his wife 
He shall beknowe upon his life. 

The king of this avision 
Hath great ymaginacion, 
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What thiiige it signifie may 
And netheles whan it was day, 

He bad cast anker and abode 
And while that he on anker rode, 

1 he wind, which was to-fore straunge. 
Upon the point began to chaunge 
And torneth thider, as it shulde 
Tho knewe he well, that god it wolde, 
And bad the maistei make him yare, 
To-fore the wind for he wold fare 
To Ephesim, and so he dede 
And whan he came into the stede, 
Wheie as he shulde londe, he londeth, 
With all the haste he may and fondeth 
To sharpen him in suche a wise, 

That he may by the morwe aiise 
And done after the maundement 
Of him, which hath him thider sent 
And in the wise, that he thought, 
Upon the morwe so he wrought 
His doughter and his sone he nome 
And forth unto the temple he come 
With a great route in compaigny 
His yiftes for to sacrify. 

The citezems tho herden say 
Of such a king, that came to pray 
Unto Diane the goddesse 
And lefte all other besmesse. 

They comen thider for to se 
The king and the solempnite 
With worthy knightes environed 
The king him self hath abandoned 
Into the temple in good entente 
The dore is up, and in he wente, 
Where as with great devocion 
Of holy contemplacion 
Within his herte he made his shrifte 
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And after that a riche yifte 
He offietliwith great reverence, 

And there in open audience 
Of hem, that stoden all about, 

He tolde hem and declareth out 
His hap, such as him is befalle. 

There was no thing foryete of alle. 

His wife, as it was goddes grace, 
AVhich was professed in the place, 

As she, that was abbesse there, 

Unto his tale hath laid her ere, 

She knew the vois and the visage, 

For pure joy as in a rage 
She straught unto him all at ones 
And fell a swoune upon the stones, 
Wherof the temple floie was paved. 

She was anone with water laved. 

Till she came to her self ayem 
And thaiine she began to sain : 

Ha, blessed be the higlie sonde, 

That I may se mm husbonde, 

Which whilom he and I were one. 

The king with that knewe her anone 
And toke hei m his arme and last, 

And all the town thus sone it wist. 

Tho w^as there joie manyfold, 

For euery man this tale hath told 
As for miracle, and weie glade. 

But never man such joie made 
As doth the king, which hath his wife. 
And whan men herde, how that her life 
Was saved and by whom it was. 

They wondren all of suche a cas. 
Through all the tonde arose the speche 
Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede. 

The king him self tho hath him bede 
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And eke this qiiene forth with him. 

That he the the town of Ephesim 
Woll leve and go where ^as they be, 

For never man of his degre 
Flath do to hem so mochei good 
And he hi$ profite understood 
And graunteth with hem for to wende. 
And thus they maden there an ende, 
And token leave and gone to ship 
With al the hole felaship. 

This kingj which now hath his desire, 
Saith, he woll holde his cours to Tire 
They had den wind at wille tho 
With topsail-cole, and forth they go. 

And striken never, till they come 
To Tire, wher as they haven nome, 

And louden hem with mochei blisse. 
There \^as many a mouth to kisse, 

Eche one welcometh other home 
But when the quene to londe come 
And Thaise her dough ter by her side, 
The joy which was thilke tide 
There may no mannes tunge telle 
They saiden all Here cometh the welle 
Of all the womanish e grace 
The king hath take his real place, 

The quene is into chambre go. 

Theie was great feste arraied tho 
Whan time was they gone to mete, 

All olde sorwes ben foryete, 

And gladen hem with joies newe 
The descoloured pale hewe 
Is now become a ruddy cheke, 

There was no merthe for to seke. 

But every man hath" what he wolde, 
The king as he well couthe and sholde 
Maketh to his people right good chere 

VOL. IV (^) p 
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And aftei sone, as thou shalt here, 

A pailement he hath sommoned, 

Where he his dough ter hath coioned 
Foith with the lorde of Mitelene, 

That one is king, that other queue. 

And thus the faders ordenaunce 
This londe hath set m governaunce, 

And saide, that he wolde \\ende 
To Thaise foi to make an ende 
Of that his doughter was betiaied, 
Wherof were alle men well paied 
And said, how it was for to done 
The shippes weren redy sone 
A strong power with him he toke, 

Up to the sky he cast his loke 
And sigh the wind w^as covenable 
They hale up anker with the cable, 

They sail on high the stere on honde, 
They sailen, till they come a londe 
At Tharse nigh to the citee 
And whan they wnsten it was he, 

The town hath done him reveience. 

He telleth hem the violence, 

Which the tretour Stiangulio 
And Dionise him hadde do 
Touchende his doughter, as ye heide 
And whan they wiste, how it ferde, 

As he, which pees and love sought, 

Unto the town this he besought 
To done him right in jugement 
An one they iveie both assent 
With strengthe of men, and comen sone, 
And as hem thought it was to done, 
Atteint they were by the lawe 
And demed for to honge and drawe 
And brent and with the wind to-blowe, 
That ail the world it mighte knowe 
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And upon this condicion 
The dome in execucion 
Was put anone withoute fade 
And every man hath great merveile, 
Which e herde tellen of this chaunce, 
And thonketh goddes purveaunce, 

Which doth mercy forth with justice 
Slam IS the nioidrer and mordiice 
Through veiray trouth of rightwisnesse, 
And through mercy sauf is simplesse 
Of here, whom mercy preserveth 
Thus hath he wei, that wel deserveth 
Whan all this thing is done and ended, 
This king, which loved was and frended, 
A letter hath, which came to him 
By shippe fio Pentapolim, 

In which the loud hath to him write, 
That he wolde understonde and wite, 
How m good minde and in good pees 
Dede is the kinge Artestrates, 

Wherof they all of one accorde, 

Him praiden, as her lege lorde, 

That he the letter woi conceive 
And come, his regne to receive, 

Which god hath yove him and fortune 
And thus besoughte the commune 
Forth with the grete lordes alle. 

This king sigh how it was befalle 
Fro Tharse and in prospente 
He toke his leve of that citee 
And goth him into ship ayein 
The wind was good, the se was plem, 
Hem nedeth nought to a riff to flake, 

Till they Pentapolim have take 
The lond, which herde of that tiding, 
Was wonder glad of his coming. 

He rested him a day or two 
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And toke his counseil to him tho 
And set a time of pailement, 

Where all the londe of one assent 
Foith with his wife have him coroned, 
Where alle good him was foisoned 
Lo, what It is to be well grounded. 
For he hath first his love founded 
Honestelich as for to wedde, 
Honestelich his love he spedde 
And hadde children with his wife, 

And as him list he lad his life, 

And in ensaumple his life was write, 
That alle lovers mighten wite, 

How ate last it shal be sene 
Of love what they wolden mene. 

For se now on that other side 
Antiochus with, all his pride, 

Which set his love unkind ely, 

His ende he hadde sodeinly 
Set ayein kmde upon vengeaunce, 

And for his lust hath his penaunce 



2 . TPie Patterne of Painefull 
A due7itures. 


MR COLLIER! S INTRODUCTION 


It is not our intention to enter at large into the anti- 
quity of the story upon which “ Pericles is founded. 
Most of the learning on the subject may be seen m 
Douce’s ‘^Illustrations/' vol ii. 135 Our principal 
object IS to speak of it as a nariative of which Shake- 
speare made use in the composition of the play which 
has been printed in most of the editions of his works, 
and in the composition of which few have entertained 
a doubt that he was importantly concerned 

We have not only internal, but external, evidence 
that there was an older play upon the same incidents 
As to external evidence, the “ Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn,” printed by the Shakespeie Society, contain 
(p. 21) an inventory of appaiel belonging to the actor- 
founder of Dulwich College, including “ spangled hose 
m Pericles /’ and though the document is without 
date, we can have no hesitation in deciding that it 
was anterior to the beginning of the year 1608, when, 
we apprehend, “ Pericles,” as it has come down to u&, 
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was first produced on the stage The internal evi- 
dence IS derived from a perusal of the ;^]ay itself, 
which bears strong marks of two hands in the author- 
ship of It an older and an inferioi style of composi- 
tion is observable in the commencement of the play ^ 
and It is upon the three last acts that we suppose 
Shakespeare to have been principally engaged How 
much of the play, as written by some anterior author, 
was allowed by our gieat dramatist to remain, it is 
impossible with any accuracy to determine Shakes- 
peare was not the first to give it the title ot “ Pericles,” 
for it seems to have borne that name when Alleyn 
acted m it, perhaps some years before the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century 

The heio, at the oldest date at which we hear of 
him in English, was called “Kynge Appolyn of Thyre / 
m 1510, under this title, Wynkyn de Worde printed 
the romance, as it had been translated fiom the 
Flench by Robert Copland This was its fiist appear- 
ance in our printed literature Who was the authoi 
of the French version used by Copland we are without 
information, but it is more than probable that the 
foundation of it was the narrative in the Gesta 
Romanorum ” (printed late m the 15th century), to 
which Bellefoiest was also to aceitain extent indebted 
in his ‘‘Histones,” “Tragiques,’^ the publication of 
which was commenced in 1564. Belleforest, however, 
claims to have gone to a distinct source, a manuscnpt 
having fallen in his way, which purported to be tiH du 
Grec, m fact, it seems to have had its origin in that 
language, from which it was translated into Latin, 
and subsequently into French, Spanish, Italian and 
English These different versions are enumerated by 
Mr Douce in the work we have already referred to, 
but the Anglo-Saxon translation (printed under the 
learned care of Mr Thorpe) does not seem to have 
fallen m his way, Latin MSS. of it, as early as the 
tenth century, appear to be m existence. 
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The piose romance, which occupies the suc- 
ceeding pages, was first published [it is supposed] 
in 1576, [although no copy of so early a date is at 
present known,] and how soon afterwards it was 
adapted to the stage m London cannot be decided 
It professed originally to be gatheied into English 
by Lawrence Twine, and it is singular that Malone, 
Steevens, and even Douce, fell into the error of at- 
tributing the tianslation to Thomas Twine, ‘‘ the con- 
tinuator of Phaer^s Virgil ” Lawrence Twine was 
bi other to Thomas Twine, and both uere sons of 
John Twine, Lawrence being the eldest, and as 
Anthony "Wood says, ‘‘ a fellow of All Souls College, 
Bachelor of Civil Law, and an ingenious poet of his 
time^' (Ath Oxon vol 1 464, Edit Bliss) He left 
nothing behind him in verse, as far as we now know, 
but certain commendatory lines to books by his 
friends, and the songs and riddles of Tharsia hereafter 
inserted. How frequently, and at what intei vals, Law- 
rence Twine’s “ Patterne of Painefull Adventures, 
containing the most excellent, pleasant, and variable 
Histone, &c of Prince Apollonius of Tyre,” was re- 
printed after 1576, we have no exact information, but 
a new edition of it came out m 1607, the veiy year 
before the play of “ Pericles,” as adapted to the stage 
by Shakespeare, would seem to have been acted. 
Our re-publication of the romance is from an edition 
hitherto unknown, without date, but, as we may judge 
from the type and other circumstances, published 
before the opening of the seventeenth century 

The grounds for our opinion, that Shakespeare’s 
“ Pericles” (as far as he may lay claim to its author- 
ship) was first acted early in the year 1608, are stated 
in detail m “Farther Particulars legarding Shake- 
speare and his Works,” 8°, 1839 As only fifty copies 
of that tract weie printed, it may be necessaiy to add 
here, that a nariative entitled “The Painfull Adven- 
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tures of Pericles, Piince of Tyre,'" was published m 
1608, purpoiting to be ‘‘the true Histoiy of the Play 
of Peiicles, as it was lately presented by the worthy 
and ancient Poet John Gower” This “ History” is 
derived diiectly from the play, as the play had been 
derived mainly from Twiners translation of “ Prince 
Apollonius, of Tyie , ” and it was punted in conse- 
quence of the great success that attended the per- 
formance of Pericles,” when it was brought out with 
Shakespeare’s additions and impiovements. At the 
time the “Farthei Particulars regaiding Shakespeare 
and ins Works” weie collected and composed, the 
author was not aware of the evidence pieserved m 
Dulwich College, and lecently mseited m the “Me- 
moirs of Edward Alleyn,” of the existence of an eailier 
drama upon the same story, and under the same title 
as what we have been accustomed to call Shake- 
speare’s “ Pericle«.” Those who are in possession of 
the “ Farthei Particulars,” &c , will see that the author 
traces and compares, in cuiious detail, the parallel 
passages m the play and m the “Histoiy” founded 
upon It , and he may be said to have gone the length 
of establishing that certain expressions, and even 
lines, originally recited by the players, have been 
omitted in the impression of “ Pericles,” as it has 
reached us. 

The reason why Shakespeare, or his piedecessor, 
introduced “ ancient Gower ” to open the drama, and 
to deliver certain intei locutions m the course of it, 
will be sufficiently obvious to those who are awaie 
that Gower makes the whole story pait of his “ Con- 
fessio Amantis a work full of variety and beauty, to 
wdiich due justice has, perhaps, never been done, in 
consequence of the comparison which must be drawn 
betw^een Gower, as a poet, and his greater con tern - 
porar}'- Chaucer. Lidgate has laboured, in a degree, 
under the same disadvantage , but the publication of 
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some of Jus Minor Poeras/^ by the Percy Society, 

will tend to elevate him in the scale of our early poets 
The ‘ Confessio Amantis” was thiee times printed 
prior to the reign of Elizabeth, viz by Caxtoii m 
1483, and by Berjthelet in 1532 and 1554- We have 
appended Gower's veisified history of Appollinus, 
the Piince of Tyr'’ to our reprint of Twine's prose 
version of the romance, because it is pretty evident, 
fiom particular expressions, that Shakespeaie, 01 his 
diamalic precuisor (always supposing two sepaiate 
writers to have been engaged on the subject) had re- 
ference to It when composing the play of Peiicles " 
Malone inferred this fact also from the circumstance 
that Pericles is called Fruice oi Tyie" m the play, 
and in Gower's version, whereas, m Copland’s trans- 
lation, he is called King of Tyre," but the com- 
mentator omitted to lemark that Frince de Thyr are 
the woids of a French tianslation by Coiozetm 1530 , 
and the hero is spoken of as Fiince Apollonius ' in 
Twine’s Patteine of Painefuli Adventures," which 
the play more immediately follows. Our readers will 
be enabled to judge fiom what succeeds of the precise 
degree of obligation to the one or to the other 

For our text of Gower’s poetical narrative we have 
not lesorted to either of the three printed copies of 
the Confessio Amantis " we weie anxious to give the 
story, with as much fidelity as possible, in the words 
of the old poet, and for this reason we have gone to 
a fine and neaily contemporaiy MS upon vellum 
preseived in the British Museum (Harl. 3940),^ cor- 

^ For the following description of this MS we aie indebted 
to the kindness of J Holmes, Esq — At the foot of some of 
the pages aie emblazoned various Coats of Arms, being those 
of Reade, James, Handlo, Boistall, St Aniand, De la Pole, 
Cottesmoie, <S:c In all piobability, tlierefoie, the MS be- 
longed to (if indeed it weie not wiitten for him) Su William 
Reade of Boistall, Co Bucks, living Plenty VII All the 
above were quaiteied by him text of the story has now 

been given from Pauli’s edition, 1857 ] 
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lected by another MS, m the same library (Harl 
3S69) 

It will be found, that the variations between this 
MS and the printed copies are chiefly veibal, except- 
ing in one or two instances, wheie a line has been 
omitted in the one or in the othei the divisions of 
the poem, with the Latin headings, are diffeiently 
arranged Gen ei ally speaking, the MS has the ad- 

vantage of the printed copies , but such is not always 
the case, as where, in the MS, Theophilus is desig- 
nated “ Si fals clerke, ’ insteade of ^‘a fals cheile,'^ as 
It propeily stands in the fiist edition by Beithelet 
We are not aware that it is necessary to say moie 
by way of intioduction to what follows, than to add 
that Gower avow^edly adopted his incidents from a 
metrical version m the “ Pantheon” or ‘‘Universal 
Chronicle” of Godfrey of Viterbo, which was com- 
piled at the latter end of the twelfth century, though 
not printed until 1569 

“ Of a cromque in daies done, 

The wich is cleped Panteon, 

In loves cause I lede thus,” 

are Goweds introductory lines, and he subsequently 
more than once lefers to “the booke” to which he 
was indebted, much in the same way that Ariosto 
professes his obligations to the nairative by Bishop 
Turpin, respecting the conquests of Chailemaine and 
the atchievements of Orlando On one occasion, 
when Gower breaks off from one part of his story in 
order to return to another, he opens a chapter as 
follows — 


Bot nowe to my matere ayen, 

To telle as olde bokes seyne , ” 

as if he had consulted more than one authority , but 
It IS very evident that he had looked no farther than 
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the work, the title of which we have already given, 
the “ Pantheon ” of Godfrey of Viterbo 

When^ I [foimeily] wrote upon the subject of the 
intimate connexion [of the novel by Wilkins] with 
Shakespeare’s Pericles,” I was entirely ignorant^ of 
the important fact, that the pioduction was the 
authorship of George Wilkins, a dramatist of con- 
siderable distinction, whose play, called The Miseiies 
of enforced Marriage ” w'as so popular, that it went 
through four editions between 1607, when it was first 
published, and 1637, when the last old impression 
made its appearance. I did not become acquainted 
with the circumstance that Wilkins was the writer of 
the ensuing novel, until I had sent the following 
communication to the Athencezim, which I here beg 
leave to subjoin, as part of my Introduction. 

The leaders of the Athenceiim may like to hear 
something more regarding a tract, with which my 
name was connected, m a paiagraph m the 
Atkenmzm of February 7. It was correctly stated 
that I formerly printed fifty copies of a small publi- 
cation devoted principally to an account of that tract, 
which is certainly, on every ground, the most curious 
that has fallen under my observation in the course of 
my life it is unique in its character, and until re- 
cently I never heard of more than one other perfect 
copy of It, independently of a considerable fragment 
m my own hands It now turns out that theie is a 
third perfect copy in a Swiss library, which had once 
belonged to a foreigner who visited London about 

^ [What follows, to the end, was prefixed by Mi Collier to 
Professor Mommsen's edition of the Novel by G Wilkins, 8% 
Oldenburg, 1S57 ] 

[Owing to both the copies examined by Mr Collier being 
imperfect ] 
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the time of Shakespeare's death I may add, that it 
IS now being lepiinted m Germany^ and that it well 
deserves the distinction 

It IS a narrative founded upon Shakespeaie's 
‘ Peiicles,’ which was hist acted in 1607 or 1608 
Various novels are known of which Shakespeaie 
availed himself in othei plays, such as ‘ The Winter's 
Tale/ ^ As You Like It/ &c , but the production I 
am now speaking of diffeis from all othei s in this 
respect — that, instead of having had a diama founded 
upon it, It was itself founded upon a diama, and that 
diama ^ Pericles ' 

It is now, I believe, geneially admitted that, 
when a play was unusually popular, it was the habit 
of ceitain booksellers, m the time of Shakespeaie, to 
employ shorthand wnters to take down, in the theatre, 
as much of the dialogue as they could, and to pub- 
lish the transcribed notes as the play itself. Such, 
we maybe sure, was the case with ‘Hamlet' and 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,' to which the excellent letter of 
Prof. Mommsen, in the Af/iencBum of Febiuaiy 7, 
separately applies Why the same couise was not 
pursued in the case of ‘Peiicles' does not appear 
Perhaps m 1607 or 1608 the trick was becoming 
somewhat stale, and the bookseller thought that he 
could make a better thing of a publication in a nar- 
rative form, but distinctly stated on the title-page to 
be derived from a play then daily lepresented with 
great applause. Hence the tract I am now directing 
attention to, which is called, and I quote the terras 
literally, ‘The Painfull Adventuies of Pericles Prince 
of Tyre. Being the true History of the Play of 
Pericles, at it was lately presented by the worthy and 
ancient Poet lohn Gower At London Printed by 
T. P. for Nat Butter, 1608.' It is in quarto, and 
consists of forty leaves, including the title-page, m 
the centre of which there is a woodcut of John Gower, 
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with a staff in one hand and a bunch of bays in 
the other ^ while befoie him, upon a table, lies a 
book, which we may suppose to be a copy of his 
^ Confessio Amantis,' containing, as is well known, 
a veision of the story of ‘Pericles,’ under the name 
of Apollonius of Tyre His dress, as represented in 
the woodcut, merits notice, inasmuch as it is, in all 
probability, such as the actor wore who played the 
part of Gowei, and who spoke the Prologue and in- 
terlocutions in Shakespeare’s ‘Pericles/ It is merely 
a soit of gown, very plain, opening in front, and 
reaching just below the knee. In my fifty copies of 
the small publication relating to this subject, I gave a 
fac-simile of this interesting dramatic relic. 

“ Now, to speak a little more particularly of the 
contents of this literary rarity It professes, as we 
have seen by the title-page, to give the ‘ history of 
the Play of Pericles ’ as it had been recently acted 
on the stage, and, at the end of ‘the Argument^ 
prefixed, the reader is entreated to receive the novel 
‘ m the same manner ^ as the play had been received 
when ‘ by the King’s Majesties Players it was excel- 
lently presented.’ The King’s Majesty’s Players of 
course consisted of the company to which Shakespeare 
had been always attached, which performed in the 
summer at the Globe on the Bankside, and m the 
winter at the Blackfnais 

“ It has always been lamented that in so few old 
dramas lists of characters are supplied , but here they 
are furnished as the accompaniment to a mere nar- 
ration j and, since the names almost entirely accord 
with those found in Shakespeare’s ‘ Peucles,’ though 
not prefixed to it, it is needless to insert them here 
The divisions of the story do not follow the five acts 
of the play, for the tiact is composed of eleven 
chapters, which include all the incidents, nearly in 
the course in which they are employed by Shakspeare. 
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I am anxious in what follows, and with as much 
brevity as possible, to establish two points — i, That 
the novel befoie us very much adopts the language of 
the play , 2, That it not unfrequently supplies por- 
tions of the play, as it was acted in 1607 or 1608, 
which have not come down to us in any of the 
printed copies of ‘ Pericles ’ The last is infinitely 
the more important, because we may thereby lecover, 
pro tanio^ a lost poition of the language of Shake- 
speare I proceed to piove, in the first place, that 
the novel and the play aie, in some soit, identical 

“In the novel, when Pericles, undeterred by the 
warning of Antiochus, insists upon attempting the 
solution of the enigma, it is said, — 

‘ But Peiicles, armed with these noble aimouis, Faithfulness 
and Couiage, and making himself fit foi death, if death proved 
fit foi him, leplied, that he was come now to meet death 
willingly ’ 

In the play, Pericles tells Antiochus, — 

^ Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 

Noi ask advice of any othei thought, 

But faithfulness and courage ' — { Vet i, sc r ) 

“The following is the account Pencles gives of 
himself — in the third person — in the novel * 

'A gentleman of Tyre, his name Peiicles, his education been 
in aits and arms, looking for adventuies in the woild, was, 
by the lougli and unconstant seas, most unfortunately beieft 
both of ships and men, and, after shipwieck, thiown upon that 
shore ^ 

How does this passage appear in the play > Jt runs 
thus in Shakespeare’s verse — 

‘ A gentleman of Tyre (my name Peiicles, 

My education been in aits and aims), 

Who, looking for adventuies in the woild, 

Was, by the rough seas, reft of ships and men, 

And, after shipwieck, driven upon this shore. ' 

(Act 2, sc 3 ) 
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I shall pursue this point no farther (though it 
would be easy to multiply proofs), but proceed to the 
second point, m older to show, as I think, beyond 
contiadiction, that the novel under consideration 
contains passages which must have been written by 
Shakespeare, but which have not come down to us in 
the play of ^ Pericles,^ as printed in quaito in 1609, 
1619, and 1630, or m folio, in 1664 or 1685. This 
part of my undertaking is not so easy, because the 
evidence must necessaiily be of a negative chaiacter . 
I have to adduce passages that aie like Shakespeare, 
but that ha\e never yet been imputed to him In 
Act 2, sc 5, of the play, we meet with these lines, 
put into the mouth of Pericles — 

came unto yoiu coiiit foi honour’s cau«?c, 

And not to be a lebel to hei state , 

And he that otheiwise accounts of me, 

This swoid shall piove he’s honoui’s enemy ’ 

How does this passage, addressed to Antiochus, ap- 
peal m the novel founded upon the play ^ Thus 

^That weie it any in his court, except himself, dinst call him 
traitor, even in his bosom he could wiite the lie, aihuning that 
he came into liis court m seaicli of Iionoiu, and not to be aiebel 
to his state His blood was yet untainted, but with the heat 
got by the wiong the Ling had offered him, and that he boldly 
duist and did defy himself, his subjects, and the pioudest ctan- 
ger, that either tyianny 01 tieason could inflict upon him ’ 

Theiefore, for the passage from ^ His blood was 
yet untainted^ to the end of the paragraph, theie is 
no parallel in the play; and, omitting only a few 
unimportant pai tides, it will be seen in an instant 
how easily it may be put into blank-veise Read it 
thus : — 

‘ His blood was yet untainted, but with heat 
Got by the wrong the king had offer’d him , 

And that he boldly duist and did defy him, 

His subjects, and the pioudest dangei, that 
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Would the above have run so readily into blank-verse 
if It had not, in fact, been so originally written, and 
recited by the actor when ^ Pericles ^ was first per- 
formed ? 

Act 3, sc. I, of the play, as printed, relates mainly 
to the birth of Marina at sea during a storm, — and m 
the prose novel Pericles thus addresses the infant — 

^ Poor inch of nature f thou ait as rudely welcome to 

the world, as evei piincess’ babe was, and hast as chiding a nati- 
vity as file, an, eaith, and water can affoid thee ’ 

In the play, as printed, we find no coi responding 
commencement of the apostrophe, ^ Poor inch of 
nature ' ' which must have come from Shakespeare's 
pen — no mere hackney scribe could have invented it, 
— but we meet with the following lines, in other re- 
spects nearly identical with what we have above 
quoted — 

* For thou’rt the ludehest welcome to this woild 
That e’er was prince’s child Happy what follows ♦ 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity, 

As file, ail, water, earth, and heaven can malce ’ 

Here, ^ Poor inch of nature ’ ' is all that is want- 
ing, but, that away, how much of the characteristic 
beauty of the passage is lost ! In Act 4 we have the 
famous scene in the biothel, wheie Marina reforms 
Lysiraachus and thus addresses him : — 

‘Do you know this house to be a place of such lesoit, and 
will you come into it? I hear say, you aie of honouiable paits, 
and are the Goveinor of this place.’ 

This is all she is made to utter in the play at this 
time,’ with the exception of the subsequent lines, 
which come after a short speech of persevering im- 
portunity by Lysimachus * 

‘ If you weie born to honour, show it now 
If put upon you, make the judgment good, 

That thought you worthy of it ’ 
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“ Instead of these two passages we read as follows 
in the prose narrative . — 

^ If as you say, my loid, you are the governor, let not your 
autlioiity, which should teach you to rule others, be the means 
to make you misgovern youiself If the eminence of your place 
came unto you by descent, and the royalty of your blood, let 
not your life prove your birth a bastard if it weie thiown upon 
you by opinion, make good that opinion was the cause to make 
you gieat. What leason is there in your justice, who hath 
power over all, to undo any ^ If you take from me mine honour, 
you are like him that makes a gap into forbidden ground, aftei 
whom too many enter, and you are guilty of all their evils My 
life is yet unspotted, my chastity unstained m thought * then, if 
your violence deface this building, the woikmanship of heaven, 
made up for good, and not to be the exercise of sin’s intem- 
perance, you do kill your own honour, abuse your own justice, 
and impoverish me ’ 

If these thoughts and this language be not the 
thoughts and the language of Shakespeare, I am much 
mistaken, and have lead him to little purpose I 
might add much moie, and furnish many other quo- 
tations to the same effect, but I hope soon to receive 
a few copies of the whole of the tract from Germany, 
in a reprinted shape, and then such as think with me, 
as regards the preceding extracts, will be able to 
gratify themselves to the full. I have here neces- 
sarily adverted to some points that I have touched 
elsewhere j but I dare say that few of the readers of 
the AthencBum have seen my remarks.” 

. . ^ In the tract we have distinct evidence that 
Wilkins attended the public performance of Shake- 
speare’s Pericles ” for the purpose of taking notes of 
the drama as it was delivered from the mouths of the 
Actors, and being himself a poet of reputation and 
genius, he afterwards put his memoranda into a 
narrative which was published by one of the most 
celebrated booksellers of the day. It is my firm con- 
viction that it supplies many passages, written by 
VOL 
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Shakespeare and recited by the performers, which were 
garbled, mangled, or omitted in the printed Play of 
Pericles, as it has come down to us in the quartos 
and 1630, and m the folios of 1664 and 
1085. May not the same course have been pursued 
with some of the greater works of Shakespeare, with 
“Othdlo”?*’ “Macbeth,” “Lear,” “Tempest,” or 



THE ARGUMENT^ OF THE WHOLE 
HISTORIE. 


Antiochus the Great, who was the first founder 
of Antioch, the most famous Citty in all Syria, 
hauing one onelie daughter, in the prime and glory of 
her youth, fell in most vnnaturall loue with her ; and 
what by the power of his perswasions, and feare of 
his tyranny, he so preuailed with her yeeldmg heart, 
that he became maister of his desires , which to con- 
tinue to himself, his daughtei, being for her beauty 
desired m marriage of many great piinces, he made 
this law, That whoso presumed to desire her m 
marriage, and could not vnfold the meaning of his 
questions, for that attempt should loose his life. 
Fearelesse of this Lawe, many Princes aduentured, 
and in their rashnesse perished amongst the number 
Pericles the Prince of Tyre, and neighbour to this 
t3nant King Antiochus, was the last who vndertooke 
to resolue this Riddle, which he accordingly, through 
his great wisedome, performed and finding both the 
subtiltie and smne of the Tyrant, for his owne safetie 

^ [This Argument, not m Twine, and the list of characteis, a 
most unusual feature m a novel, are given from the tract by 
Wilkins, and placed between biackets They aie peculiar to 
his work ] 
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fled secretly from Antioch backe to Tyre, and there 
acquainted Helycanus a graue Counsellour of his with 
the proceedings, as also with his present feare what 
might succeed, from whose counsell he took aduise? 
for a space to leaue his kmgdome, and betake him- 
selfe to traueli, to which yeelding, Peiicles puts to 
sea, ariues at Tharsus, which he finds (thorow the 
dearth of come) m much distresse , he theie relieues 
Cleon and Dyonysa with then distiessed City, with 
the prouision which he brought of purpose , but by 
his good Counselloui Helycanus hearing newes of 
Antiochus death, he intends foi Tyre, puts againe to 
Sea, suffers shipwracke, his shippes and men all lost, 
till (as it were) Foitune tyied with his mis-happes, he 
is throwne vpon the shoare, releeued by certame 
poore Fishermen, and by an Armour of his which 
they by chaunce dragged vp m their nettes, his mis- 
fortunes being a little repaired, Pericles arriues at the 
Court of good Symonides King of Pentapohs, where 
through his noblenesse both m Armes and Arts, he 
wmnes the loue of faire Thaysa the kings daughter, 
and by her fathers consent marries her 

In this absence of his, and, for which absence the 
Tyrians his subiects muteny, would elect Helycanus 
(whome Pericles ordained his substitute m his absence) 
their King, which passion of theirs Helycanus by his 
graue perswasions subdewed, and wonne them to go 
m quest of their lost Prince Pericles • In this search he 
is found, and with his wife Thaysa, who is now with 
childe, and Lycorida her Nurse , hauing taken leaue 
of his kingly Father, puts againe for Tyre, but with 
the terrour of a tempest at Sea, his Queene fades m 
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trauell, is cleliuered of a daughter, whome he names 
Manna, in which childe-birth his Queene dies, she is 
throwne ouer boorde, at departure of whome Peiicles 
alteretli his course fiom Tyre, being a shorter cut, to 
his hoste Cleon m Tharsus , hee there ieaues his yoong 
daughter to be fostered vp, vowing to himselfe a soli- 
tary & pensiue life for the loose of his Queene, 

Thaysa thus supposed dead, and in the seas buiied, 
IS the next moining on the shore taken vp at Ephesus 
by Cerimon a most skilfull Physition, who by his Aite 
practised vpon this Queene, so preuailed, that aftei 
hue homes intiaunced, she is by his skill bi ought to 
able health againe, and by her owne request, by him 
placed to hue a Votary in Dianaes Temple at Ephesus 
Marina Pericles sea-borne daughter, is by this giowen 
to discreete yeares, she is enuied of Dyonysa Cleons 
wife, her foster mother, for that hlaiinaes peifection 
exceedeth a daughter of hers, Marina by this enuy of 
hers should haue beene muitheied, but being lescued 
by certaine Pyiates, is as it were reserued to a greater 
mishap, for by them she is caned to Metelyne, sold 
to the deuils bioker a bawd, to have bin trained vp m 
that infection, shee is courted of many, and how 
wonderfully she preserues her chastitie. 

Peiicies returnes fiom Tyie toward Thaisus, to 
visite the hospitable Cleon, Dyonysa, and his yoong 
daughter Manna, where by Dyonysaes dissembling 
teares, and a Toorabe that was erected foi her, 
Pericles is brought to beleeue, that his Manna lies 
there buiyed, and that she died of her natuiall death,, 
for whose losse hee teaies his haire, thiowes oif his 
garments, forsweares the societie of men, or any other 
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comfort. In which passion for many moneths con- 
tinuing, hee at last arriues at Metelyne, when being 
seene and pittied by Lysimachus the Goueinour, his 
daughter (though of him vnknowen so) is by the 
Gouernour sent for, who by her excellent skill in Song, 
and pleasantnesse in discourse, with relating the story 
of her owne mishap, shee so wmnes agame her fathers 
lost sences, that he knowes her for his childe, shee 
him for her father , m which ouer-ioy, as if his sences 
were now all confounded, Pericles falles asleepe, 
where in a dreame he is by Diana warned to goe to 
Ephesus, and there to make his sacrifice Pericles 
obayes, and there comes to the knowledge of Thaysa 
his wife, with their seuerall loyes that they three so 
strangely dmided, are as strangely mette. Lysimachus 
the Gouernour marneth Manna, and Pericles leaning 
his mourning, causeth the bawde to be burned Of 
his reuenge to Cleon and Dyonysa, his rewarding of 
the Fishermen that releeued him, his lustice toward 
the Pyrats that made sale of his daughter, his returne 
backe to his kingdome, and of him and his wifes 
deaths. Onely mtreating the Reader to receiue this 
Histone m the same maner as it was vnder the habite 
of ancient Gower the famous English Poet, by the 
Kings Maiesties Players excellently presented. 
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To the worshipfull 

Master lohn Donning, Gusto- 

mer and Jurate of the to'ime 

of Rie m Sussex 
0 

Being diners ely mooned in mind, to sigmfe my good 
will and hariie lone towai des you, gentle M Donmng, 
I could not deuise any meanes more efftctual, then by 
presenting the same to yon, which cost me some small 
labor and traueL Not seeming iherby to acqnite your 
manifold curtesies, towards me diuersly extended, but 
rather to discharge me of the note of Ingratitude, which 
otherwise I might seeme to incurre Wherefore m steede 
of a greater present to counteruaile your f lendlines, J 
am bold in the setting foorth of this simple Famflet vnder 
your name, to make a proffer of my thankeful heart to 
you againe Whet in though want offai'ther abihtie ap- 
pears, yet is there no let, hut that a wel-wilhng heart may 
be exprest, yea m the smallest gift Now if haply the 
argument hereof appears vnto you other than you could 
much wish, or I well afford, yet haue I no feare of any 
great misliMng, considering your natural disposition, 
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which IS to he delighted with honest pleasure, and com- 
mendable recreation, and not to he euermore weltering, 
as it were, in dolefull dunipishnesse Which thing 
did put me in the greater hope, that this worke would be 
the welcommer vnto you, especially considering the de- 
lectable varietie, and the often changes and chances con- 
tained in this present histone, which cannot but much 
stirre vp the mind and sences vnto sundry affections 
What euer it be take it I beseech you, m good part, m 
stead of some better thing which I might well affoord, 
promising the same when occasion shall serue, not being 
at this present so well furnished as I could wish of God 
to whose good grace I recommend you and yours, both 
nowe and evermore. 

Your worships to vse, 

Laurence Twine. 
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The First Chapter 

IIo7ne AntiocMs commtifed mcest with /m owiie 
daughter^ and beheaded snch as sued vnio her 
for marriage j if they coulde ?wt resoli/e his qu edi- 
tions 

'"jPHE most famous and mightie king Antiochus, 
J- which budded the goodly citie of Antiochia m 
Syria, and called it after his own name, as the chiefest 
seat of all his dominions, and most principal place 
of his abode, begat vpon his wife one daughter, a 
most excellent and beautifull yoong Ladie Who in 
processe of yeeres growing vp as well in ripenesse 
of age, as perfection of beautie : many Princes and 
noble men resorted vnto her for intreaty of marriage, 
offering inestimable riches in lomture. Howbeit the 
king her father, euermore requiring deliberation, vpon 
whom rather than other to bestow his daughter, per- 
ceiued eftsoones an vnlawfull concupiscence to boyle 
within his breast, which he augmented with an out- 
ragious flame of crueltie sparkling m his heait, so 
that he began to burne with the lone of his owne 
childe more than it was beseeming for a father. 
Thus being wrapped in the toyle of blind desire, hee 
sustained within hmiselfe a fierce conflict, wherein 
Madnesse put Modestie to flight, & he wholly yeelded 
himselfe vnto lone. Wherefore, not long after, on a 
certaine day hee came into his daughters chamber, 
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and bidding all that were there for to depart, as though 
he had had some secret matter to conferre with her * 
the furious rage of lust pricking him forward there- 
unto, he violently forced her, though seely maiden 
she withstood him long to her power, and threwe 
away all regard of his owne honestie, and vnlosed 
the knot of her virginitie. Now, when he was de- 
parted, and she, being alone, deuised within her self 
what it were best for her to doe, sodamehe her nurse 
entred m, and perceming her face ai be blubbred 
with teares. What is the matter, deare childe and 
Madam (quoth she) that you sit thus sorrowfully? 
O, my beloued nurse, answered the Ladie, euen nowe 
two noble names were lost within this chamber 
Howe so said the nurse? Because (quoth shee) 
before marriage, through wicked villanie I am most 
shamefully defiled And when the nurse had heard 
these wordes, and looking about more diligently, per- 
ceiued indeede what was done, being inraged with 
sorrowe and anger, and almost distract of her wittes. 
Alas what wretch or rather infernal feend (quoth she) 
durst thus presumptuously defile the bed of a Prmcesse^ 
Ungodlmesse hath done this doede (quoth the Ladie ) 
Why then doe you not tell it the king your father, 
saide the nurse? Ah nurse, answered the Ladie, 
where is my father? For if you well understoode 
the miatter, the name of Father is lost in me, so that 
I can haue no remedie now but death onely. But 
the nurse nowe by a few wordes perceiuing the whole 
tale, and weying that the yong Lady gaue inkling of 
remedie by death, which she much feared, beganne 
to assuage her griefe with comfortable wordes, and to 
withdrawe her minde from that mischievous purpose. 
Wherein she preuailed so effectually in short time, 
that she appeased the fresh bleeding of the greene 
wound, howbeit the scarre continued long time, as 
deepely stroken within her tender heart, before it 
could be throughlie cured. 
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In the meane season, while this wicked father 
sheweth the countenance of a louing sire abroad in 
the eies of al his people, notwithstanding, within 
doores, and in his minde, he reioyceth that he hath 
played the part of an husband with his daughter : 
which false resemblance of hateful marriage, to the 
intent he might alwaies emoy, he muented a strange 
deuise of wickednesse, to driue away all suters that 
should resort vnto her, by propounding ceitame ques- 
tions, the effect and law whereof was thus published 
in writing * Who so findeih otd the solution of my ques- 
tion^ shall haue my daughte? to wife, but who so failcth, 
shal lose Jus head 

Now, when Fame had blowen abroade the possi- 
bilitie to obtaine this Ladie, such was the singular 
report of her surpassing beautie, that many kings and 
men of great nobility repaired thither. And if haply 
any through skill or learning had found out the solu- 
tion of the kings question, notwithstanding hee was 
beheaded as though hee had answered nothing to the 
purpose ■' and his head was set vp at the gate to 
ternfie others that should come, who beholding there 
the present image of death, might aduise them from 
assaying anie such danger. These outrages practised 
Antiochus, to the ende he might continue in fflthie 
incest with his daughter. 


The Second Chapter. 

How Apollonius arriving at Antiochia resolued the 
kings question, and how Taharchus was sent to 
slay him 

Whitest Antiochus thus continued in exercising 
tyrannic at Antiochia, a certame yong Gentleman 
of Tyrus, Prince of the country, abounding in wealth, 
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and very well learned, called Apollonius, airmed in 
the coast, and comming vnto the citie of Antiochia, 
was brought into the kings presence And when he 
had saluted him, the king demanded of him the 
cause of his coming thither. Then saide the yoong 
prince, Sir, I require to haue your daughtei in mar- 
riage The king hearing that which he was vnwilhng 
to heare, looking fiercely vpon him, saide vnto him : 
Doest thou know the conditions of the marriage 
Yea sii king, said Apollonius, and I see it standing 
vpon the gate Then the king being sharply moued, 
and disdaining at him, said, Heare then the question 
which thou must resolue. or else die lam ca7Tied 
with 7nischiefe^ I eate my ^iiothers fleshc I seeke my 
h'other my mothers husband and I can not finde him. 
Apollonius hauing receiued the question, withdrew 
himseife a while out of the kinges , presence, and 
being desirous to vnderstand what it meant, he found 
out the solution thereof m short space through the 
help of God, and returned again e to the king, saying , 
Your grace proposed a question vnto me, I pray you 
heare the solution thereof And whereas you said in 
your probleme, I am carried with mischief e you haue 
not lied, for looke vnto your owne selfe But where- 
as you say further, I eate my mothers fleshy looke vpon 
your daughter. 

Now the king, as soone as he perceiued that 
Apollonius had resolued his problems, fearing lest his 
wickednesse should be discovered, he looked vpon 
him with a wrathful countenance, saying ; Thou art 
farre wide from the solution of my demand, and hast 
hit no part of the meaning thereof . wherefore thou 
hast deserued to be beheaded. Howbeit I will shew 
thee this courtesie, as to giue thee thirtie daies 
respite to bethmke thy selfe of this matter. Where- 
fore returne home into thine owne countrey, and if 
thou canst find out the solution of my probleme, 
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tliou slialt haue my daughter to wife • If not thou shalt 
be beheaded. Then Apollonius being much troubled 
and molested in mind, accompanying himself with a 
sufficient train, tooke shipping, and leturned into his 
owne countiey. But so soone as he was departed, 
Antiochus called vnto him his steward, named Thali- 
archus, to whom he spake in maner following. 

Thaliarchus, the only faithful! and trustie minister of 
myseciets . vnderstand that Apollonius, prince of Tims, 
hath found out the solution of my question Wheie- 
fore, take shipping and followe him immediatly, and 
if thou canst not ouertake him vpon the sea, seeke 
him out when thou comraest to Tirus, and slay him 
either with sword or poyson ; and when thou leturnest 
I Will bountifully lew^’ard thee Taliarchus promised 
to accomplish his comman dement with all diligence, 
and taking to him his shield, with monie sufficient for 
the lourney, depaited on his way, and shortly after 
arriued at the coast of Tirus But Apollonius was 
come home vnto his owne Pallace long time befoie, 
and withdrawing himselfe into his studie, peiused all 
his bookes concerning the kings probleame, finding 
none other solution than that which he had alreadie 
told the king And thus he said wuthm himselfe : 
Surely, vnlesse I be much decerned, Antiochus burneth 
with disordinate loue of his daughtei , and discours- 
ing further with himselfe vpon that point . What 
sayest thou now, or what intendest thou to doe, 
Apollonius, said he to himselfe > Thou hast resolued 
his probleme, and yet not leceiued his daughter, and 
God hath therefore brought thee away that thou 
shouldest not die Then brake hee off m the midst 
of these cogitations, and immediatly commanded his 
ships to be prepaied, and to be laden with an hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat, and with gieat plenty of 
gold, siluer and iich apparell and taking vnto him 
a few of his most trustiest servants, about midnight 
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imbarked himself, and hoysing vp his sails, committed 
himselfe to the wide sea. The day following his 
subiects the citizens came vnto the Pallace to haue 
seene their Prince, but when they found him not there, 
the whole citie was forthwith surprised with wonder- 
full sorrowe, euerie man lamenting that so worthy 
a Prince [was] so sodamly gone out of sight and 
knowledge, no man knew whether Great was the 
grief, and wofull was the wayling which they made, 
lamenting his owne priuate estate and the common- 
wealths in generall, as it alwaies hapneth at the death 
or losse of a good Prince, which the inhabitants of 
Tirus tooke then so heauily, in respect of their great 
affection, that a long time after no barbers shops 
were opened, the common shews and plaies surceased, 
baines and boat houses were shut vp, tauerns were 
not frequented, and no man repaired vnto the 
Churches, al thing was full of sorrowe and heaiunesse, 
what shall I say ? there was nothing but heauienesse 


The Third Chapter 

How Taliatchus 7iot Jindi^ig ApoUomtis at Tmis, de~ 
parteth toyfully^ attd Apollonius arrming at T/ia^us, 
rdieueth the citie with vittelL 

In the middes of this sorrowful season Taliarchus 
commeth to Tirus to execute the cruell commande- 
ment of Antiochus , where, finding al-thing shut vp, 
and a generall shew of mourning, meeting with a boy 
m the streete Tell me, said he, or I will slay thee, for 
what cause is al this citie thus drowned m heauines ? 
To whom the child answered * My friend, doest thou 
not know the cause, that thou askest it of me ^ This 
citie mourneth because the Prince theieof Apollonius, 
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returning back fiom king Antioclius, can no where be 
found or heaid of. Now, so soone as Taliarchus 
heard these tidings, he returned loyfully vnto his 
ships, and tooke his lourney backe to Antiochia, and 
being landed, he hastened vnto the king, and fell 
do'wne on his knees before him, saying All haile 
most mightie Piince, reioyce and be glad ; for Apol- 
lonius being m feare of your grace is departeth no 
man knoweth whether. Then answered the king 
He may well die away from mee, but he shall neuer 
escape my handes And mimediatly he made pro- 
clamation, that whosoeuer could take that contemner 
of the king Apollonius prince of Tirus, and bring 
him aliue unto the kinges presence, should haue an 
hundred talents of golde for his labour ; and whoso- 
euer coulde bring his head, should haue fiftie talentes 
Which proclamation beeing published, not onely Apol- 
lonius ennemies, but also his fiiendes, made all haste 
possible to seeke him out, aliuied theieto with 
couetouseness of the money Thus was this poore 
Prince sought for about by sea and by land, tlirough 
woodes and wilde deserts, but could not be found. 
Then the king commanded a gieat Name of ships to 
be prepared to scouie the seas abroad, if haply they 
might meet with him , but for that eueiy thing re- 
quireth a time ere it can be done, in the mean season 
Apollonius arnueth at Tharsus, where walking along 
by the sea side, he was espied by one of his owne 
seruauntes, named Elinatus, who landed theie not 
long befoie, and ouertooke him as he was going , and 
commmg neere vnto him with dutifull obeisance, said 
unto him God saue you prince Apollonius But he 
being saluted, did euen so as noble men and princes 
vse to doe, set light by him But Elinatus taking 
that behauiour vnkindly, saluted him againe saying • 
God saue you Prince Apollonius salute me againe, and 
despise not pouertie beautified with honestie. And 
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if you knewe that which I know, you would take good 
heed to your self Then answered Apollonius : If 
you thmke good, I pray yon tell me Elmatus an- 
swered, you are by proclamation commanded to be 
slame And who said Apollonius, dares commaund 
by proclamation, the prince of a countrey to be slain e ^ 
Antiochus, said Elmatus Antiochus ^ For what 
cause, demanded Apollonius Foi that, said Elmatus, 
thou -wouldst be vnto his daughter which he himselfe 
IS Then demanded Apollonius, For what summe of 
mony is my life sold by that proclamation ? Elmatus 
answered, whosoeuer can bring you aliue vnto the 
king shall haue an hundred talents of gold in recom- 
pence * but whoso brmgeth your head shall haue 
hftie talents of gold foi his labour, and therefore I 
aduise you my lord, to flie vnto some place for your 
defence : and when he had so said he tooke his leaue 
and departed. But Apollonius called him agame, and 
said that hee would giue him an hundred talents of 
gold; for, said he, receiue thus much now of my 
pouertie, where nothing is now left vnto me but 
flight, and pining misery. Thou hast deseiued the 
reward, wherefore draw out thy sl^ord, and cut off 
my head, & present it to the king, as the most loyfull 
sight m the woild Thus mayst thou wm an hundred 
talents of gold, and leniame vithout all blame or note 
of ingratitude since I ray selfe haue h>red thee in 
the kmges behalfe to gratefie him with so acceptable 
a present Then answered Elmatus God forbid my 
lord that by ame such sinister means I should de- 
seriie a re’ward In all my life I neuer consented to 
any such matter m my heart. And, my lord, if the 
deed were good, the lone of vertue were a sufficient 
force to allure any man thei cunto But since it le- 
specteth your life, to whome in coiisuieiation of the 
cause no man may doe violence without viilame * I 
commit both you and your matter vnto God, *who no 
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doubt will be your defender And when he had thus 
said, he departed But Apollonius walked forth along 
vpon the shoare, where he had gone not farre, but he 
descried a man afarre off comming toward es him with 
lieauie cheere and a sorrowfull countenance ^ and this 
was Stranguilio a Tharsian borne, and of good repu- 
tation m the citie. To whom saide Apollonius, God 
saue you Stranguilio and he likewise lesaluted him 
saying, And you likewise my good lord Apollonius 
I pray you tel me what is the cause that you walk in 
this place thus troubled within your minde ^ Apol- 
lonius answered * because, being piomised to haue 
king Antioch us daughter to my wife, if I told him the 
true meaning of his question, nowe that I haue so done, 
I am notwithstanding restrained from her Wheiefore 
I request you it may so be, that I may hue secretly in 
your citie , for why, I stand moreouer in some doubt 
of the kmges farther displeasure Stianguilio an- 
swered • My lord Apollonius, our citie at this present 
IS vene pooie, and not able to sustaine the great- 
nesse of your dignitie and euen now we suffer great 
penurie and want of vittell, insomuch that there re- 
raameth small hope of comfort vnto our citizens, but 
that we shall perish by extreme famine and now certes 
there resteth nothing but the fearefuli image of gastly 
death before our eies When Apollonius heard these 
wordes, he said vnto him Then giue thankes vnto 
God, who m my flight hath brought me a laM into 
your costes For I have brought great store of pro- 
lusion with me, and will presently gme vnto your 
citie an hundreth thousand bushels of wheate, if you 
will only conceale my comming hither. At these 
wordes Stranguilio being stiooken, as it weie, into a 
sodame amazednesse, as it happeneth when a man is 
ouerioyed with some glad tidinges, fell downe pro- 
strate before prince Apollonius feete, and saide : My 
lord Apollonius, if you coulde, and also if it might 
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please of your great goodnesse, m such soit as you 
say, to succour this afflicted and famished citie, we 
'vmI not onely receiue you gladly, and conceale your 
abode but also, if neede so require, willingly spend 
our Hues in your quarrell Which promise of mine, 
to the intent you may heaie to be confirmed by the 
full consent of the citizens, might please your Grace 
to entei into the citie, aud I most willingly will attend 
vpon you Apollonius agreed thereto, and when 
they came into the citie,'he mounted vp into the place 
of iLidgment, to the intent he might the better be 
heard, and, gathering al the people together thus 
hee spake vnto the whole multitude. Ye citizens of 
Tharsus, whom penurie of vittell pincheth at this 
present vnderstand ye, that I Apollonius prince of 
Tirus, am determined presently to lelieue you * In 
respect of which benefite I trust ye will be so thank- 
full as to conceale mine arrming hither And know 
ye moreouer, that not as being driuen away through 
the malice of king Antiochus, but sayling along by 
the Seas I am happily fallen into your hauen Where- 
fore I meane to vtter vnto you an hundred thousand 
bushels of wdieate, paying no more than I bought it 
for m mine own countiey, that is to say, eight peeces 
of brasse for euery bushell. When the citizens heard 
this, they gaue a shout for ioy, crying, God saue my 
Lord Apollonius, promising to hue and die m his 
quarrell, and they gaue him w^onderfull thankes, and 
the whole citie was replenished with loy, and they 
w’-ent forthwith vnto the ships, and bought the come 
But Apollonius, doubting lest by this deede, he should 
seeme to put off the digmtie of a prince, and put on 
the countenance of a merchant rather than a giuer, 
when he had receiued the price of the wheate, he 
restored it backe againe to the vse and commoditie 
of the same citie. And when the citizens perceiued 
the great benefites which he had bestowed vpon their 
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citie, they erected in the maiked place a monument 
m the memoriall of him, his stature ^ made of brasse 
standing in a charret, holding come m his right hand, 
and spurning it with his left foot . and on the baser 
foot of the pillar whereon it stoode, was ingiauen in 
great letters this superscription Apollonius prince 
of Tirus gaue a gift vnto the citie of Tharsus wheieby 
hee delmered it from a ciuel death 


The Fourth Chapter 

How Apollo7iius depart mg fi^om Tharstis by the pe^^- 
swaston of Sira ngiulio a? id Diomsiades hts wife^ 
corimiticd shipwracke^ aiid was rcheued by Alii- 
strates king of Fe?ifapolis 

Thus had not Apollonius aboden many daies m the 
citie of Tharsus but Stranguiho & Diomsiades his 
wife, earnestly exhorted him, as seeming veiy careful! 
and tender of his welfare, rathei to addiesse himselfe 
vnto Pentapohs or among the Tirenians, as a place 
most fit for his securitie, where he might lie and hide 
himselfe in greatest assurance & tranquihtie. Where- 
fore heieunto, he resolved himselfe, and with con- 
uenient expedition prepared al things necessarie for 
the lourney And when the day of his departuie was 
come, he was brought with great honour by the citi- 
zens vnto his ships, where with a courteous farewell on 
ech side giuen, the mainners weighed anker, hoysed 
sailes, and away they goe, committing themseiues to 

^ [Shakespeare wiote statue iox statute^ piobably as a joke at 
the^ expense of the ignoiant folks temp Elizabeth , but m the 
“ Gesta Romanorum,’’ ed Madden, p 25, we have statute foi 
statue, and it is to be suspected that the word m the text should 
pioperly be statute ] 
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the wind and water. Thus sailed they forth along in 
their course, three days and three nights with pros- 
perous winde and weather, vntill sodainly the whole 
face of heaiien and sea began to change , for the skie 
looked blacke and the Northerne wind arose, and the 
tempest increased more and more, insomuch that 
prince Apollonius and the Tynans that were with him 
were much apalled, and began to doubt of their hues. 
But, loe, immediatly, the wide blew fiercely from the 
South'West and the North came singing on the other 
side, the ram powred down over their heads, and the 
sea yeelded forth wanes as it had beene mountanes 
of water, that the ships could no longer wrestle with 
the tempest, and especially the admirall, wherein the 
good pnnce himselfe fared, but needs must they yeeld 
vnto the present calamitie There ^ might you haue 
heard the winds whistling, the raine dashing, the sea 
roanng, the cables cracking, y® tacklings breaking, the 
shippe teanng, the men miserable shouting out for 
their hues. There might you haue seene the sea 
searching the shippe, the hordes fleeting, the goods 
swimming, the treasure smcking, the men shifting to 
saue themselues, where, partly thiough violence of the 
tempest, and partly thiough darcknes of the night 
which then was come vpon them, they vere all 
drowned, onely Apollonius excepted, who by the 
grace of God, and the helpe of a simple boord, was 
driuen vpon the shoare of the Pentapolitanes And 
when he had recouered to land, wearie as he was, he 
stoode vpon the shoare, and looked vpon the calme 
sea, saying • O most false and vntrustie sea * I will 
choose rather to fail into the handes of the most cruel! 
king iVntiochus, than venture to returne ag^ine by thee 


^ [It IS mentioned in the forewords attached to the ‘‘ Tem- 
pest,” that this passage was not improbably seen and used by 
Shakespeare ] 
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into mine owne Countiey thou hast shewed tby 
spite vpon me, and deuoured my trustie friendes and 
companions, by meanes wheieof I am nowe left alone, 
and It IS the prouidence of almightie God that I haue 
escaped thy gieedie lawes. Where shall I now hnde 
comfort^ or who will succour him in a stiange place 
that IS not knowen? And wildest he spake these 
wordes, hee sawe a man coming towaides him, and 
he was a rougli fisherman, with an hoode upon his 
head, and a filthie leatherne pelt vpon his backe, vn- 
seemely clad, and homely to beholde When hee di ewe 
neare, Apollonius, the piesent necessitie constraining 
him thereto, fell down prostrate at his feet, and powr- 
ing forth a fioud of teares he said unto him • whoso- 
euer thou art, take pitie vpon a poore sea-wracked 
man, cast up nowe naked, and m simple state, yet 
borne of no base degiee, but spuing foorth of noble 
parentage And that thou maiest in helping me 
knowe whome thou succouiest I am that Apollonius 
prince of Tyrus, whome most pait of the worlde 
knoweth, and I beseech thee to preserue my life' by 
shewing mee thy friendly reliefe When the fisher- 
man beheld the comlinesse and beautie of the yoong 
Gentleman hee was moued with compassion towardes 
him, and lifted him vp from the ground, and lead 
him into his house and feasted him with such faie as 
he presently had, and the more amplie to expresse 
his great affection towardes him, he disrobed him- 
selfe of his poore and simple cloke, and dmiding it 
into two parts, gaue the one halfe thereof vnto Apol- 
lonius, saying : Take here at my handes such poore 
entertainment and furniture as I haue, and goe into 
the citie, where perhappes thou shalt finde some of 
better abihtie, that will rue thine estate and if thou 
doe not, retuine then agame hither vnto mee, and 
thou shalt not want wdiat may be perfoormed by the 
pouertie of a poore fisherman. And 111 the meane 
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time of this one thing onelie I put thee m mind, that 
when thou shalt be restored to thy former dignitie, 
thou doe not despise to thinke on the basenesse of the 
poor peece of garment To which Apollonius an- 
swered If I lem ember not thee and it, I wish nothing 
else but that I may sustaine the like shipwracke 
And when hee had saide so, he departed on the way 
which w^as taught him, and came vnto the citie gates, 
■wherein to he entied. And while he was thinking with 
himseife w^hich waie to seeke succor to sustaine his 
life, he saw a boy running naked through the streete, 
girded only with a tuell about his middle, and his 
head annointed with oyle, crying aloude, and saying 
Hearken all, as well citizens as strangers and seiuants, 
hearken Whosoeuer wull be w ashed, let him come to 
the place of exercise When Apollonius heard this, 
he followed the boy, and comming vnto the place cast 
off his cloake, and stripped hiraselfe, and entred into 
the Baine, and bathed himseife with the liquor. And 
looking about for some companion with whome he 
might exercise himself, accoiding vnto the manner of 
the place and countrey, and finding none . sodainelie 
vnlooked foi entied in Altistiates king of the w^hole 
land, accompanied With a gieat troupe of seiiiitours 
Anone he beganne to exeicise himseife at tennis with 
his men, which when Apollonius espied, he intruded 
himseife amongst them into the kings presence, and 
stroke back the ball to the king, and serued him m 
play with gieat swiftnes. But whe the king perceiued 
the great niinblenesse and cunning which was m him, 
surpassing the residue stand aside (quoth he) vnto 
his men, for me thinkes this yong man is more cun- 
ning than I. When Apollonius heard himseife com- 
mended, hee stept fooitb boldly into the middes of the 
tennis court, and, taking vp a racket in his hand, he 
tossed the bail skilfully, and with wonderful agilitie. 
After play, he also washed the king very reuerently m 
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the Baine and when all was done, hee tooke his leaue 
duetifully, & so departed When Apollonius was gone, 
the king said vnto them that ^vere about him I sweaie 
unto you of truth as I am a Pimce, I was neuer exer- 
cised nor washed better then this day, and that by the 
diligence of a yong man I know not what he is. And 
turning back, Go, said he vnto one of ins seruanta, 
and know what that yong man is that hath with 
such duty & diligence taken pains with me The 
seruant going after Apollonius, and seeing him clad 
in a filthy fisheis cloke, leturned againe to the king, 
saying If it like your grace, the yong man is a sea- 
wracked man How knowest thou that said the king ? 
The seruat answered Though he told me not so 
hiraselfe, yet his apparel bewiaieth his state Then 
said the king to his seruant Go apace after him, & 
say vnto him, that the king desireth him to sup with 
him this night Then the seiuat made haste after 
Apollonius, & did the kings message to him, which so 
soone as he heard, he granted thereto, much thanking, 
the kinges maiestie, & came back with the seruant. 
When they were come to the gate, the seruant went 
in first vnto the king, saying The sea-wracked man, 
for whom your grace sent me, is come, but is ashamed 
to come into your presence, by reason of his base 
aray * whome the king commaunded immediatly to 
be clothed in seemely appaieli, and to be brought in 
to supper, and placed him at the table with him, right 
oueragamst himselfe. Immediately the boord was 
furnished with all kmde of pnncelie fare, the guests 
fed apace, euery man on that which he liked, onelie 
Apollonius sate still and eate nothing, but eainesthe 
beholding the golde, siluer, and other kingly furnituie, 
whereof theie was great plentie, hee could not refraine 
from teares Then said one of the guests that sate at 
the table, vnto the king This yoong man, I suppose, 
enuieth at your graces prospentie. No; not so, an- 
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swered the king, you suppose amisse, but he is sone 
to remember that he hath lost more wealth then this 
is and looking vpon Apollonius with a smiling coun- 
tenance, Be mery yong man, quoth he, and eate thy 
meate with vs, and trust in God, who doubtlesse will 
send thee better fortune 


The Fifth Chapter 

How LucDia King Aliistraies daughter desirous to Jieaic 
Apollonius aduentures^ fel in loue with him 

Now while they sate at meate, discoursing of this and 
such like matters at the boord, suddenhe came in the 
kings daughter and onehe child named Lucina, a sin- 
gular beautifull ladie, and a maiden now of ripe yeeres 
for marriage and she approched nigh, and kissed 
the king her father, and al the guests that sate wuth 
him at the table And when she had so done, she 
returned vnto her father, and saide, Good father, I 
pray you, what yong man is this wdiich sitteth in so 
honouiable a place ouer against you, so sorrowfull and 
heauie ^ O sweete daughter, answeied the king, this 
yong man is a sea-wracked man, and hath done me 
great honour to day at the bauies and place of exer- 
cise, for which cause I sent for him to sup with me , 
but I knowe not neither what, neither whence he is. 
If you be desirous to know these things, demaund of 
him, for you may vnderstand all things , and per- 
aduenture when you shall knowe, you will be mooued 
with compassion towardes him Nowe when the lady 
perceiued Mr fathers mind, she turned about vnto 
Apollonius, and saide . Gentleman, whose grace and 
comlmesse sufficiently bewraieth the nobilitie of your 
birth, if it be not gneuous unto you, shew me your 
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name I beseech you, and your aduentures. Then 
answered Apollonius Madam, if you aske my name, 
I have lost it in the sea . if you enquire of my nobilite, 
I haue left that at Tyms Sii, I beseech you then 
said the Lady Liicma, tel me this more plainly, that 
I may vndei stand Then Apollonius, crauing silence 
to speake, declared his name, his biith and nobilitie, 
and vnnpped the whole tragedie of his aduentures, in 
Older as is before rehearsed, and when he had made 
an end of speaking, he Durst fooith into most picnti- 
full teares Which when the king beheld, he saide 
vnto Lucina • deere daughter, you haue done euill in 
requiring to know the yong mans name, and his ad- 
uentures, wherein you haue renued his foiepassed 
griefes But since nowe you haue vndei stoode all the 
trueth of him, it is meete, as it becommeth the daugh- 
ter of a king, >ou likewise extend your liberalitie 
towards him, and whatsoevei you gme him I will see 
It be perfourmed Then Lucina hauing already m 
hir heart professed to doe him good, and nowe pei- 
ceming very luckily hei fatheis mind to be inclined to 
the desired purpose, she cast a friendly looke vpon 
him, saying : Apollonius, nowe lay sorrowe aside, foi 
my father is determined to inrich you and Apollo- 
nius, according to the cuitesie that was m him, with 
sighes and sobbes at remembrance of that wheieof he 
had so lately spoken, yeelded great thankes vnto the 
faire ladie Lucina 

Then saide the king unto his daughter : Madame I 
pray you take youi harpe into your handes, and play 
vs some musike to refiesh our guests withall, foi we 
haue all too long hearkened vnto soirowfull matters . 
and when she had called for her harpe, she beganne to 
play so sweetely, that all that were m companie highly 
commended hen saying that m all their hues they 
neuer heard pleasanter haimome. Thus, wildest the 
guests, euery man for his part much commended the 
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ladies cunning, onely Apollonius spake nothing. Then 
saide the king vnto him You are too blame Apollo- 
nius, since all praise my daughtei for her excellencie 
in musike, and you commend not her, or rather dis- 
praise her by holding your peace Apollonius an- 
swered My souerame and good lord, might it please 
you to pardon me, & I will say wdiat I think The 
lady Lucma your daughter is pretily entred, but she 
IS not yet come to perfection in musike For proofs 
whereof, if it please your Grace to command the harp 
to be deliuered vnto me, she shal well perceiue, that 
she shal lieare that which she doth not yet know 
The king answeied I see well Apollonius you haue 
skill in all things, and is nothing to be wished in a 
gentleman, but you haue perfectly learned it, wher- 
fore, hold, I pray you take the harpe, and let vs heare 
some part of your cunning When Apollonius had 
receiued the harp, he went forth, and put a garland 
of floweis vpon his head, and fastned his raiment m 
comly maner about him, and entied into the parlour 
agame, playing before the king, and the residue with 
such cunning and sweetnes, that he seemed rather to 
be Apollo then Apollonius, and the kings guests con- 
fessed that in al their hues they neuer heard the like 
befoie But w^he Lucma had heard and seene w'hat 
was done, she felt hir seifs sodamely mooued within, 
and was shaipelie surprised with the loue of Apollo- 
nius, and, turning to her father Nowe suffer me good 
father, saide she, to gme vnto this yoong gentleman 
some reward, according as I shall think conuement 
I gme }ou leaue to do so faire daughter, saide the 
king Then she, looking towards Apollonius, My 
lord Apollonius, said she, receiue heere of my fathers 
liberalitie two hundred talents of gold, foure hundred 
poundes of siluer, store of raiment, twentie men ser- 
uants, and tenne handmaidens Nowe therefoie, said 
she vnto the officers that stood by, bring hither all 
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these things which I haue here promised, and lay 
them downe in the parlour, in the presence of our 
friends And immediatly they were all brought into 
their sight as she had commaunded When this was 
done, the guests arose from the table, and gming 
thankes vnto the king and ladie Liicma, tooke then 
leaue and departed. And Apollonius, thinking it like- 
wise time for him to be gone, Most gratious king 
Altistrates (quoth he) thou which art a comforter of 
such as are in miserie , and thou also renowmed prin- 
cesse, a fauourer of philosophic, and loner of all good 
studies, I bid you now most heaitily farewell, as for 
your great deserts toward me, I leaue them to God to 
requite you with deserued recom pence and looking 
vnto Ins seruants which the ladie Lucina had given 
him. Sirs, take up this geere, quoth hee, which is 
giuen me, and bring it away, and let vs go seeke some 
lodgings. 

When Lucina heaid those words she was sodamlie 
stroken into a dump, fearing that she shoulde haue 
lost her newe louer, before she had euer reaped ame 
fruit of his companie, and therefoie turning to her 
father, said I beseech you good father and giatious 
king, forasmuch as it has pleased you this day to 
inrich Apolonius with many great gifts, you would 
not suffer him now to depait so late, lest he be by 
some naughtie persons spoiled of the things which 
you haue giuen him The king wnllmgly granted the 
ladies request, and commanded forthwith that there 
should be a faire lodging prepared for him and his, 
where he might lie honourably, and when he sawe 
conuement time he w’^ent to bed, and tooke his 
rest 
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The Sixth Chapter 

How Apollonius is made Schoolemaster to Luana^ and 
how she p7'eferi eth the loue of Jmn^ aboue all the 
7iobilihe of Fentapolis 

When night was come, and eiiery one was at rest, 
Lucinia laie unquietly tumbling in her bed, alwaies 
thinking upon Apollonius, and could not sleep 
Wherefore, in the morning she rose very early, & 
came in to the king her fatheis chamber. Whom 
when her father saw, what is f matter, daughter 
Lucina, (quoth he) that contrary to custome you be 
stirring so earleie this morning ? Deere father quoth 
Lucina, I could take no rest al this night, for the 
desire I haue to learn musicke of Apollonius , and 
therefore I pray you good father, to put me unto him 
to be instructed m the Art of Musicke, and other 
good qualities, wherein hee is skilfull When Altis- 
trates heard his daughters talke, he smiled within 
himselfe, when hee peiceiued the waimed affection 
kindled within her breast, which with so seemely a 
pietence she had couered, as the desire to leaine, 
and determined m part presently to satisfie hei re- 
quest and wdien time seiued, he sent a messenger for 
Apollonius And when he was come, he said unto 
him Apollonius my daughtei much desire th to be 
your scholler, and therefore I pray you take her to your 
gouernement, and instruct her the best you can, and 
I will reward you to your contentation Apollonius 
answered, gracious prince, I am moste willing to obey 
your commaundement. So hee tooke the ladie, and 
instructed her in the best maner he coulde, euen as 
himselfe had learned * wherein she profited so well, 
that in short time she matched, or rather surpassed 
her maister. Thus increased shee not onely in learn- 
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mg, but grew also daily m more ferueut loue of Apol- 
lonius, as, whether stading m doubt of her fathers re- 
solute good wil if he were moued concerning marriage, 
or fearing the time woulde be deferred in respect 
whereof she was presently ready, m so much that she 
fell sicke and became weaker euerie day than other 
When the king perceiued his daughters infirmitxe to 
increase, hee sent immediatlie throughout all the 
dominions for the learnedst phisitions to search out 
her griefe and to cure it, who examining her vrine, 
and feeling her pulse, coulde finde out no manifest 
cause or substance of her disease. After a few dayes 
that this happened, three noble yong men of the 
same countiey, which had been suters a long time 
vnto Lucina for marriage, came vnto the Court, and 
being brought into the kinges presence saluted him 
dutifully To whom the king said, Gentlemen, what 
is the cause of your comming^ They answered, your 
Grace had oftentimes promised to bestow your 
daughter in marriage, vpon one of vs, and this is the 
cause of our comming at this time. Wee are your 
subiectes, wealthie, and descended of noble families, 
might it therefore please your Grace to choose one 
among vs three, to be your sonne m law. Then 
answered the king you aie come vnto me at an un- 
seasonable time, for my daughter now applieth her 
studie, and lieth sicke for the desire of learning, and 
the time is much vnmeet foi marriage. But to the 
intent you shall not altogether loose your labour, nor 
that I will not seeme to deferre you too long, write 
your names euery one seuerally in a peece of papei , 
and what loynter you will make, and I will send the 
wntmges to my daughter, that she may choose him 
whom she best liketh of. They did forthwith as the 
king had counselled them, and deliuered the writings 
vnto the king, which hee read, and signed them, and 
deliuered them vnto Apollonius, saying . Take here 
VOL iv.(") ' s 
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these billeSj and deliuer them to your sclioller, which 
Apollonius receiued, and tooke them immediatly 
vnto the ladie Lucma. Now when she sawe her 
schoolemaister whom she loued so entirely, she said 
vnto him Maister, what is the cause that you come 
alone into my chamber ^ Apollonius answered • 
Madame, I haue brought wiitings fiom the king your 
father, which he willeth you to leade Lucma then 
receiued the writinges, and brake them vp, and when 
she had leade the names of the three noblemen her 
suters, shee thiew away the billes, and looking vpon 
Apollonius, she said vnto him * My welbeloued 
Schoolemaister Apollonius, doth it not greeue you 
that I shall be married vnto another^ Apollonius 
answered. No madame it greeueth not me, for what- 
soeuer shall be for your honour, shall be vnto me 
profitable Then said Lucma, Maister, if you loued 
me you woulde be soiie, and therewithal! she called 
for mke and paper, and wrote an an s were vnto her 
father in forme following Gracious king and deare 
lather, forasmuch as of your goodnesse you have 
giuen me free choice, and hbertie to WTite my mmde • 
these are to let you vnderstand, that I would marry 
with the Sea-wrecked man, and with none other, 
your humble daughter, Lucma. And when she had 
sealed it, she deliuered it vnto Apollonius to be 
carried vnto the king When the king had receiued 
the letters, he perused them, wherein he percemed 
his daughteis mmde, not knowing whom she meant 
by the sea-wiecked man * and therefore turning him- 
selfe towardes the three Noblemen, hee demaunded 
of them which of them had suffeied shipwracke? 
Then one of them named Ardonius, answeied, If it 
like your Grace, I haue suffred shipwrack? The 
other twaine named Munditius, and Carmllus, when 
they heard him say so, w^axed wroth, and fel into 
termes of outrage against him, saying . sicknesse, and 
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the fiends of hell consume thee, for thy foule & im- 
pudent lie doe not we, who are thy equals both of 
birth and age, know right well that thou neiier wentest 
almost out of this citie gates ^ And how couldest 
thou then suffei shipwracke> No we when the king 
Altistrates could not finde out which of them had 
sufFeied shipwrack, he looked towards Apollonius, 
saying • Take these letters and read them, for it may 
be that I doe not knowe him whom thou knowest, 
who was present Apollonius receiuing the letters, 
perused them quickly, and perceiumg himselfe to be 
loued, blushed wonderfully. Then said the king to 
Apollonius, hast thou found the sea-wrecked man^ 
But Apollonius answered litle or nothing, wherein 
his wisedome the rather appeared accoiding to the 
saying of the wise man in many words tha e wanteih 
discretion , where as cotrariwise, many an vn discreet 
person might be accounted wise if hee had but this 
one point of wisdom, to hold his tongue. Wherm 
indeed consisteth the whole triall or rathei insight of 
a man, as signified the most wise Philosopher Socrates. 


The Seventh Chapter 

How Apollonius was mairkd to the ladie Lucma^ and 
hearing of king Anfiochus deaths deparieth with 
his wife towards his owne counirey of Tyrus, 

But to returne againe to my stone fiom which I haue 
digressed when king Altistrates perceiued that Apol- 
lonius was the man whom his daughter Lucma dis- 
posed in her heart to preferre m loue before anie of 
the other three noble men, hee found nieanes to 
put them off for that present, saying that he would 
talke with them faither concerning that matter 
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another time , who taking their leaue, immediatly 
departed, but the king withdrew himself into the 
chamber where his daughter lay sicke, and sayd vnto 
her ’ whom haue you chosen to be your husband > 
To whom Lucma humbling her selfe, and with trick- 
ling teares, answered: Gratious Prince and deare 
father, I haue chosen in my heart the Sea-wrecked 
man, my schoolemaister Apollonius, for whom I most 
duetifully desire your fatherly goodwil . when the king 
saw her teares, his heart bled inwardly with compas- 
sion towaid his childe whom hee loued tenderly, and 
he kissed her, and saide unto her . My sweete Lucina 
be of good cheere, and take not thought for anie 
thing, and assure thy selfe thou hast chosen the man 
that I liked of assoone as I first sawe him whom I 
loue no lesse then thee • that is to say, than if hee 
were my nalurall childe And theiefore since the 
matter is nowe thus fallen out, I meane foithwith to 
appoint a day for your marriage, after that I haue 
broken the matter vnto Apollonius And when he 
had said that, Lucina with blushing cheekes thanked 
her Father much, and he departed Nowe would I 
demand of loueis, whether Lucina reioyced or not ? 
or whether there were anie better tidings m the 
worlde coulde chance to a man or \voman^ I am 
sure they would answ^er no For such is the nature 
of this affection, that it pieferreth the beloued person 
aboue all earthly thinges, yea and heauenly too, vnlesse 
it be bndeled with reason . as the same likewise 
though moderately, and within the boundes of modest 
womanhoode, working the w^oonted effect m the ladie 
Lucina, reuiued her so presently, that shee forsooke 
her bed, and cast away her mourning apparrell, and 
appeared as it had been a newe woman restored from 
death to life, and that almost in a moment. The 
king being alone in the parlour called for Apollonius, 
and when he was come, he said thus unto him ApoL 
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lonmS; the vertue which I haue seene in thee, I haue 
testified by my liberalitie towards thee, and thy tiusti- 
nesse is piooued by committing mine onelie childe 
and daughter to thine instruction. As these haue 
caused mee to preferre thee, so haue they made ray 
daughtei to loue thee, so that I am as weli contented 
with the one as I am well pleased with the othei 
And for thy part, likewise I hope Apollonius, that as 
thou hast been glad to be my client, thou wilt reioyce 
as much to be my sonne in Jaw Tell me thy minde 
out of hand, for I attend thine answere. Then Apol- 
lonius much abashed at the kmges talke, falling downe 
vpon his knees, answered Most gratious soueraigne, 
your wordes sound so strangely m mine eares, that I 
scarcely know how to giue answer, & your goodnesse 
hath been so gieat towardes me, that I can wish for 
no more. But since it is your Graces pleasure that I 
should not be indebted to many, but owe all thing 
vnto you, as life, and wufe, honour, and goods, and 
all . you sliall not find me vnthankful, howsoeuer God 
or fickle foitune deale wuth me, to remame both 
loyall and constant to you, and youi daughter, whom 
aboue all creatures, both for birth and beauty and 
good qualities, I loue and honour most intirely. 
Altistrates reioiced much to heare so wise and con- 
formable an answere, and embracing Apollonius, 
called him by the name of deare beloued sonne. 
The next day morning the king addressed his mes- 
sengers & purseuants, to assemble the nobliest of 
his subiects and frends out of the confederat cities, 
and countries, and to shew them that he had certain e 
affaires to commumcat vnto them . and when they 
were come altogither vnto Pentapolis, after due greet- 
ing, and accustomable intertainments shewed as in the 
maner of great estates, he said thus vnto them. My 
loving friends, and faithfiill subiects, my meaning was 
to let you vnderstand, that my daughter is desirous to 
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marrie with her schoolemaster Apollonius, and I am 
wel pleased therwith Wherfore, I beseech you all 
to reioyce thereat, and be glad for my daughter 
shalbe matched to a wise man And kno\^ you 
moreouer, that I appoint this day six weekes for the 
solemnization day of the marriage, at what time I desire 
you all to be here present, that like friends we may 
reioyce, and make merry togither and when he had 
all said, he dismissed the assembly Now as the time 
wore away, so the wedding day dime neere, and there 
was great preparation made aswell for the feast, as 
for lewels, and rich clothes to furnish the biidegroome, 
and bride withall, as althing els that appertain e[d] to 
the beautifying of so great a wedding And when 
the day was come, the king apparielled m his princely 
robes with a diadem of great price vpon his head, 
accompanied his daughter Lucina and Apollonius 
vnto the Church, whom thousands of lordes and 
ladies followed after, all cloathed m rich attire, and 
marshalled in comely oider The bride woare on a 
gowne of cloth of gold cut, & dra\\ en out with cloth 
of siluer, and a kirtle of ciimsin veluet imbrodered 
with pure golde, and thickly beset with orientall 
pearles Hei haire hung downe in tresses fairely 
broided with a lace of gold, and a Coronet vpon her 
head set with pretious stones of inestimable value. 
Her necke was bare, whereby her naked skmne 
appeared whiter than the driuen snowe, curiously 
bedecked with chaines of golde, and euery other 
Imcke enameled wuth blacke am ell Gieat baiid- 
rickes of peifect goldsmithes woike vppon eche arme 
to fasten the sleeues of her garment from sliding 
vp at the wreast Lastly, a massie collar of fine 
golde, made esse wise vppon her shoulders, hanging 
downe behinde and before, with a Diamond reaching 
downe vnto her middle, esteemed m value at three- 
score thousand pound, which the king her father had 
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sent vnto her for a piesent, that moining while she 
was appairelling The bridegrome wore on a dublet 
and hosen of costly cloth of siluei, gaided with Gold- 
smithes woike of the same coloui, and a gowne of 
purple Satten, embioidred with golde, and beset with 
rich stones. His cap 'was of fine blacke Veluet, all 
ouer bespangled with Rubies, set in gold and fas toed 
on by loopes the hand of massie golde, beset with 
courses of stones in order, first a Ruble, then a 
Tuikeis, then a Diamond, and so beginning againe 
with a Ruble This was then raiment, and thus 
went they forth togither, hand in hand, after whom, 
as IS already declared, the lordes and ladies fol- 
lowed by three and thiee in a ranke When the 
solemnities were done at the Church, and the woides 
spoken, and the Piinces loyned m mainage, they re- 
turned home and went to dinnei What shall I nowe 
speake of the noble cheaie and Princely prouision 
for this feast ^ And after dinnei of the exiquisite 
Musicke, fine dauncing, heauenly singing, sweete de- 
uising, and pleasant communication among the 
estates? I may not discouise at laige of the liberall 
challenges made and pioclaimed at the tilt, barriers, 
running at the ring, loco di can, managing fieice 
horses, lunnmg a foote and daunsmgin armour* And 
at night of the gorgeous plaies, shewes, disguised 
speeches, masks and mummeries, with continuall hai- 
niony of all kmdes of musicke, and banqueting in 
all delicacie All these things I leaiie to the considera- 
tion of them which haue seene the like in the Courts, 
and at the weddinges of Princes, wheie they haue 
seene more than my simple pen is able to descnbe, 
or may be comprehended within the recital of so short 
an histone When night was come, and reuels weie 
ended, the bride was brought to bed, and Apollonius 
tarried not long from her, where hee accomplished the 
duties of raaniage, and faire Lucma concerned chiide 
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the same night The next daie, eveiy man arose to 
feasting and iollitie, for the wedding trmmphes con- 
tinued an whole moneth This while Luciiias bellie 
began to grow, and as it fortuned that the loid Apol- 
lonius and his ladie on a day walked along the sea 
side for their disporte, hee sawe a faire shippe fleet- 
ing vnder saile, which hee knew well to be of his 
countrey, and he hallowed vnto the maister, whose 
name was Calamitus and asked of him of whence 
his ship was ? The maister answered of lyrus. 
Thou hast named my coutry said Apollonius* Art 
thou then of Tyrus, said the maister ^ Yea, answered 
Apollonius. Then said the maister, knowest thou 
one Apollonius prince of that countrey? If thou 
doe, or shalt heare of him hereafter, bid him now be 
glad and reioyce, for king Antiochus and his daughter 
are strooken dead with lightning from heauen And 
the Citie of Antiochia with all the riches, and the 
whole kingdome are reserued for Apollonius 

With these words the ship being vnder saile, de- 
parted, & Apollonius being filled with gladnes, im- 
mediatly began to breake with his ladie to gme him 
leaue to go and receiue his kingdom. But when faire 
Lucina heard him beginne to mooue words of de- 
parting, she burst out into teares, saying My Lorde, 
if you were nowe in some farre coimtne, and heard 
say that I were neere my time to be deliuered, you 
ought to make haste home vnto me But since you 
be nowe with me, and know in what case I am me 
thinks you should not now desire to depart from me. 
Howbeit, if your pleasure be so, and tarnance breede 
danger, and kingdomes want not heirs long, as I 
would not perswade you to tarry, so doe I request 
you to take me with you This disci eete answere 
pleased Apollonius well ; wherefore he kissed his lady, 
and they agreed it should be so And when they 
were returned from walking, Lucina reioycing, came 
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vnto the king her father, saying, deare father, reioice 
I beseech you, and be glad with my lord Apollonius 
and me, for the most c[r]uell tyrant Antiochiis 
and his daughter are by the lust mdgement of God 
destroied with lightning from heauen j and the king- 
dome and riches are reserued for us to mherite : 
moreoiier, I pray you good father, let me haue your 
goodwil to trauel thither with my husband The 
king reioyced much at this tidings, and graunted her 
reasonable request, and also commaunded all things 
to be prouided immediatly that were necessary for the 
lourney. The shippes were strongly appointed and 
brought vnto the shoare, and fraught with al things 
conuenient, as golde, siluer, apparell, bedding, vittells 
and armour Moreouer, whatsoeuer foitune might 
befai, the king prepared to sail with them Ligozides 
the nurse, and a midwife, and all things meet for the 
childe whensoeuer Lucina shoulde neede them and 
with great honour himselfe accompanieth them vnto 
the sea side, when the time appointed for their de- 
parture was come , wheie with many teares, and 
great fatherly affection hee kissed his daughter, and 
embraced his sonne in law, and recommended them 
vnto God, m whome hee did wish unto them a most 
prosperous lourney, and so returned vnto his pallace 


The Eighth Chapter 

Mow faire Liicina died i?i trail ell of child vfon the sea; 
and being ihrowen into the water^ was cast on 
land at Efhesus^ and taken home by Cerimon a 
Fhisition, 


The marriners immediatly merrily hoissed saile and 
departed , & when they had sailed two dayes, the 
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master of the shippe warned Apollonius of a tempest 
approching, which nowe came on, and mci eased so 
fast, that all the companie was amazed, and Lucina, 
what with sea-sicknes & feaie of dagei, fel in labor 
of child, wherewith she was w^eakened, that there was 
no hope of recouene, but she must now die yet 
being first deliuered of a fane daughtei, insomuch 
that now^ all tokens of life were gone, and she ap- 
peared none other but to be dead When Apollomns 
beheld this heauie spectacle, no heait was able to 
conceiue his bitter gnef, for like a mad man disti acted 
he tore his cloths, and rent his haire, and la} mg him- 
self upon the carkas, he vttered these woides with 
great affection O my deare lady and wife, the 
daughtei of king Altistiates, wdiat shall I now aiiswei 
to thy father for thee would God thou haddest re- 
mained with him at home , & if it had pleased God 
to haue wrought this his pleasure in thee, it had rather 
chanced with thy loving father in his quiet land, than 
wuth me thy w^oful husband vpon the wuld seas The 
whole company also made great lamentation foi hei, 
bewailing the death of so noble and beautifull a ladie, 
and so curteous a gentle\voman Ho\^beit m the 
hotest of the son owe the gouernour of the ship came 
\nto Apollonius, saying, My lord, plucke vp youi 
heait, and be of goode cheeie, and consider I pra}- 
you that the ship may not abide to cane the dead 
carkas, and theiefore command it to be cast into 
the sea, that w^e may the better escape. Then answered 
Apollonius What saiest thou -variet * wouldest thou 
haue me cast this bodie into the sea, which receiued 
me into house and fauour, when I was in miserie, and 
drenched m the w^ater, wheiein I lost ship, goods & 
all ^ But taking further consultation, and adiusing 
himselfe what were best to do, he called certaine of 
his men vnto him, & thus he deuised with them» 
My trusty seruants, whome this common mischance 
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grieuetb as wel as me, since sorrowing wil not help 
that which is chanced, assist me, good siis, to prouide 
for the present necessity Let vs make forthwith a 
large chest, and bore the lid full of small holes, and 
we will seare it all ouer within with pitch and rosen 
molten together, wheremto we will put cunningly a 
sheete of lead, and in the same we will inclose the 
tender corps of the wife of me, of all other a most 
vnfortunate husband. This was no soonei said, but 
It was almost likewise done with sembable celeiitie. 
Then tooke they the body of the fair lady Lucina, 
and arraied her m princely apparel, and layd her into 
the chest, and Apollonius placed a gieat summe of 
golde at her head, and a great tieasure of siluer at 
her feet, & he kissed her, letting fall a flood of salt 
teares on hii face, and he wTote a bill, and put in it 
also, the tenoi whereof w^as in foime as folow^eth 
Whoseuer shal find this chest, I pray him to take 
ten pieces of gold for his paines, and to bestowe 
tenne pieces more vpon the buiiall of the corpes, 
for it hath left many teares to the parents and 
friends, with dolefull heaps of soiow and heaumes. 
But whosoeuei shall doe otherwise than the present 
griefe requireth, let him die a shamefuil death, and 
let there be none to bury his body And then 
closing all vp verie safe, comniaunded the chest to be 
lifted ouerboorde into the sea and willed the child 
to be nursed with all diligence, that if euer foitune 
should so fall, he might present vnto good king 
Altistrates a neece m steede of a daughter 

Now fleeted away the ship fast wuth the wind, and 
the coffin tumbled backeward with the tide, and Apol- 
lonius could not keep his eie from the bodie whereon 
his heart rested, vntii kenning failed, and the sea rose 
vp wnth a banke between. There were tw^o days 
passed, and the night was now^ at hand, when the 
next day morning the wanes i oiled foorth tins chest to 
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the land, and cast it ashoie on the coast of Ephesus. 
Not farre from that place there dwelt a physition 
whose name was Cenmon, who by chaunce walking 
abroad vpon the shore that day with his schollers, 
found the chest which the sea had cast up, & willed 
his seruants to take it vp, & diligently to cary it to 
the next towne, where hee dwelt, and they did so 
When Cenmon came home he opened the chest, 
marueling what shuld be theiein, and found a lady 
arrayed in princely apparell and ornaments, very faire 
and beautifuli to beholde. Whose excellencie in that 
respect as many as beheld, were strangely affectioned 
thereat, perceiuing such an incomparable gleame of 
beautie to be resident in her face, wherein nature had 
not committed the least errour that might be deuised, 
sauing that shee made her not immortall. The haiie 
of her head was naturally as white as snowe, vnder 
which appeared her goodly forehead, faire and large, 
wherein was neither blemish nor wrinkle. Her eies 
were like two starres tuining about in their naturall 
course, not wantonly roving heie and theie, but 
modestly moouing as gouerned by leason, repre- 
senting the stabilitie of a setled mind. Her eie blows 
decently commending the residue of her countenance. 
Her nose straight, as in were drawen with a line, 
comely diuiding her cherry cheeks asunder, not reach- 
ing foorth too long, nor cut off too short, but of a 
commendable proportion. Hir necke Was like the 
white alabaster shining like the bright sunne beames, 
woonderfully delighting the mindes of the beholders. 
Her bodie of comely stature, neither too high nor too 
iowe, not scregged with leanenesse, nor vndecently 
corpulent, but in such equality consisting that no man 
woulde wish It otherwise. From her shoulders sprang 
/oorth her armes, representing two branches growing 
out of a tree, beautified with a white hand, and fingers 
long and slender, surpassing to behold To be short, 
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such was the excellencie of her beutie in each respect, 
that It could suffer no deformitie to accompany it, 
whereby also may be discerned a singular peifection 
of her nimde, created by God and infused into hei 
bodie, whereby it was mooued, and those good quali- 
ties of hers expressed in operation : so that all out- 
ward beautie of the bodie proceedeth fiom the inward 
beuty of the mmde, from whence sprang up the olde 
and true saying of the wisest Philosophers, that the 
sundry nature of the forme or soule, dmeisely dis- 
poseth the matter according vnto it[s] owne qualitie . 
as It expresly appeared m the beutiful countenaunce 
and stature of this Ladies bodie, whereof Cerimon 
stoode amazedly taking the view. 


The Ninth Chapter. 

How Lucina was restored to life by one of Cerimon the 
Phisitions schoIle7‘s j and howe Cemnion adopted 
her to his daughter, and placed her tn the temple of 
JDiana, 

The surpassing beauty of faire Lucina, being such as 
IS before recited, no ’woonder it was though Cerimon 
were maruellously lauished at y® sight, whereby his 
affection inforced him to breake out into these words . 
Alas good beautiful gentlewoman, what vnhappy and 
cruell chance hath thus made thee away, and caused 
thee to be so wofully forsaken? And as he spake 
those wordes, hee perceiued the golde that lay at her 
head, and the siluer that lay at her feet, with a scroll 
of paper written, the which hee tooke vp and read, 
the tenor whereof was this • Whosoeuer shal finde 
this chest, I pray him for to take ten pieces of golde for 
his paines, and to bestowe ten peeces more on the 
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buriall of the corps ^ for it hath left many teares to the 
parents and friends, with dolefull heapes of sorrowe 
and heaumesse But whosoeuer shall doe otherwise 
than the present giiefe requireth, let him die a shame- 
full death, and let there be none to bune his bodie. 
And as soone as he had read ouer the writing, he said 
vnto his servants now let vs perfourme unto the 
bodie that \vhich the sorro\ve requireth , and I sweare 
to you, by the hope which I haue to hue, that I will 
bestow more money vpon the accomplishing of the 
same, than the soriowful scedul requireth Wherfore, 
according to the maner of the buiiali which was at 
that time to burn the bodies of the dead, and to bune 
the ashes, gathered vp and put into pottes, he com- 
niaunded a pile of wood to be erected, and vpon the 
top thereof he caused the body to be layed 

No we Cerimon had a scholler in Physicke, whose 
name was Machaon veiy towardly in his profession, 
of yeres but yong, but antient in wit and experience, 
who comming m while these things were doing, and 
beholding so heautifull a corps iayd vpon the pile, 
hee stoode still and wondeied at it Which thing 
Cerimon perceiuing, Thou art come in good time said 
he to Machaon, and I looked for thee about this time. 
Take this flagon of precious ointment, and powre It 
vppon the corps, being the last ceiemonie of the 
sepultuie Then came Machaon vnto the corps, and 
pulled the clothes from the ladies bosom e, and poured 
foorth the ointment, and bestowing it abroad with his 
had, perceiued some warmth m hep breast, and that 
there was life in the body Machaon stoode aston- 
ished, and hee felt her pulses, and layde his cheeke 
to her mouth, and examined all other tokens that he 
collide deuise, and he perceiued how death strmed 
with life within her, and that the conflict was daunger- 
ous and doubtfull, who should preuaile. Then saide 
he vnto the seruants set fire vnto the wood at the 
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foure coiners of the pile, and cause it to bmne moder- 
atly, and bung me hither a bed that I may take the 
body out of the chest, and lay it thereon 

This being done, he chafed the body against the 
file, vntill the blood, which was congealed with colde, 
\\ as wholly resoliied Then went Machaon vnto his 
master Cenmon and saide The woman whome thou 
thinkest to be dead, is aliue, and that you may the 
better beleeiie my saying, I will plain ely prooue it to 
be so. And when he had so saide, he tooke the body 
reuerently 111 his armes, and bare it into his owne 
chamber, and layed it vpoii his bed groueling vpon 
the breast Then tooke he certaine hote and com- 
fortable oyles, and warming them vpon the coales, he 
dipped faire wooll therein, and fomented all the bodie 
ouer theiewith, vntil such time as the congealed blood 
and humours weie thioughly resolued, and the spiiits 
eftsoones recoueied their wonted course, the vemes 
waxed warme, the arteries beganne to beate, and the 
lungs drew in the fiesh ayre agame, and she opened 
her eies and looked about, and being perfectly come 
to herselfe, what art thou, said shee vnto Machaon ^ 
see thou touch me not otherwise than thou oughtest 
to do, for I am a Kings daughter, and the wife of a 
King When Machaon heard her speak these words, 
he was exceeding glad, and he ran vnto his master 
and saide Sir, the woman liueth, and speaketh per- 
fectly Then answered Ceiimon My welbeloued 
schollar Machaon, I am glad of this fortunate chaunce, 
and I much commende thy wisedome, and praise thy 
learning, and cannot but extol! thy diligence, Where- 
foie be not vnthankfuli to thy knowledge, but receiue 
here the reward which is due vnto thee, namely, that 
which by the writing was appointed to be bestowed 
vpon her buiiall for thou hast restoied her vnto life, 
and shee hath brought with her great summes of 
mony. When he had so saide, they came vnto her 
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and saluted her, and caused her to be apparelled with 
wholsome and comfoi table clothes, & to be refreshed 
with good meats. A few daies after, when she had 
fully recouered stregth, and Cerimon by communi- 
cation knew that she came of the stocke of a king, 
he sent for many of his friends to come vnto him, 
and he adopted her for his owne daughtei and she 
with many tears lequirmg that she might not be 
touched by any man, for that intent her placed in the 
Temple of Diana, which was there at Ephesus, to be 
preserued there muiolably among the religious women. 


The Tenth Chapter 

JIozc/ Ajpolionius arrming at Tharsus, delmereth Iizs 
yong daughter Tharsia vnto Strangmho and Dto- 
nisiades to be brought vp ^ and how the nurce lying 
tn her death-bed declareth vnto Tharsia who were 
her parents 

Let vs leaue now a while the lady Lucina among 
the holy nunnes m the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and let vs looke backe vnto sorrowful Apollonius, 
whose ship with fortunate winde, and the good pro- 
uidence of God directing the same, arriued at the 
shoare of Tharsus, where hee immediatly came forth 
of the ship, and entied into the house of Stranguiho 
and Dionisiades, whom he saluted, and told the the 
heauy chances that had befallen him, both of the great 
stormes and tempests on the sea, which hee had en- 
dured, as also of the death, of the good lady Lucina 
his wife ; howbeit said he, God be thanked, my 
daughter remaineth aliue, for the which I am very 
glad: wheifore dccue friends Stranguiho and Dion- 
isiades, according to the trust which I haue in you, I 
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mean in some things to vse your friendship, while I 
go about to recouer the kingdome which is reserued 
for me For I will not returne backe againe vnto 
king Altistrates my father-in-law, whose daughter, alas 
I haue lost 111 the sea , but meaning rather to exercise 
the trade of merchandize, I commit my daughter vnto 
you, to bee nourished and brought vp with your 
yoong daughtei Philomacia, and I will that my 
daughter be called Tharsia. Moreouer I wil leaue my 
deare wife Lucmas nurce here also, called Ligozides, 
to tend the child, that she may be lesse troublesome 
vnto you And when hee had made an end of talking, 
he dehuered the infant and the nurce vnto Stran- 
guilio, and theiewithal great store of gold, siluer, and 
raiment, and hee sware a solemne othe, that he 
would not poule his head, clip his beard, nor pare 
his nailes, vntill hee had married his daughter at ripe 
yeares They wondred much at so strange an othe, 
piomising faithfully to bring up his daughter with all 
diligence When these things weie ended accoiding 
to his mind, Apollonius tooke his leaue, departed 
vnto his ship, and sailed into far countries, and vnto 
the uppermost parts of Egypt There while the yoong 
maiden, Tharsia sprang vp in yeeres, and when she 
was about hue yeares olde, being free borne she was 
set to schoole with other free children, alwaies jointly 
accompanied with Philomacia, being of the same age 
that she was of. » The time passed forth a pace, & 
Tharsia grew vp so wel in learning as in yeers vntil 
commmg to the age of fourteene yeeres, one day when 
she returned from schoole, she found Ligozides her 
nurce sodamly falne sicke, and sitting beside her 
vpon the bed, demanded of her the cause, and raaner 
of her sickenesse. Then said the nurce vnto her, 
hearken vnto my wordes deare daughter Tharsia, and 
lay them vp m thine heart Whom thmkest thou to 
be thy father, and thy mother, and in what countrey 
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supposest thou wast thou borne ? Tharsia answered, 
why, nurce, why aske you me this question ? Stram 
guilio IS my father, Dionisiades my mother, and I 
was borne in Tharsus. Then sighed the nurce, and 
saide No, sweete Tharsia, no, thou ait deceiued 
But hearken vnto me, and I will declare vnto thee 
the beginning of thy birth, to the intent thou mayst 
know how to guide thy selfe after my death. Apol- 
lonius y® prince of Tyrus is thy father, and Lucina 
king Altistrates daughter was thy mother, who being 
in trauell with thee, died after thou wast borne, and 
thy father, Appollonms, inclosed her bodie in a chest 
with princely ornaments, laying twenty talents of gold 
at her head, and as much at her feete in siluer, with a 
scedule written, that whether soeuer it were driuen, 
It might suffice to bune her, according to her estate. 
Thus wast thou born vpon the Sea ; and thy fathers 
ship with much wrestling of contrarie windes, and 
with his vnspeakeable griefe of minde amued at this 
shoare, and brought thee in thy swading clothes vnto 
this citie, where hee with great care deliuered thee 
vnto this thine hoste Stranguilio and Dionisiades his 
wife to be fostered vp diligently, and left me heere 
also to attend vpon thee Moreouer he sware an othe, 
that he would not poule his head, clip his beard, nor 
pare his nayles, vntill he had married thee vnto some 
man at ripe yeares Wherefore now I admonish e 
thee, that if after my death thine hoste or thine 
hostesse, whom thou callest thy parents, shall haply 
offer thee any iniurie, then runne thou into the market 
place, where thou shalt find the statuie of thy father 
standing , and take hold of it, and cry aloud saying : 
O Citizens of Tharsus, I am his daughter, whose 
image this is * and the citizens being mmdfull of thy 
fathers benefites, will doubtlesse reuenge thine iniurie. 
Then answered Tharsia. Deare nurce Ligozides, I 
take God to wdtnesse, if you had not told me thus 
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much, I should utterly have been ignorant from 
whence I had come And therefore now, good 
nurce, I thank thee with all my heart, and if euer 
need so require, thy counsel shal be followed : and 
while they were debating these matters betweene 
them, Ligozides being verie sicke and weake, gaue 
up the ghost, and by the death of this piesent bodie, 
passed into the state of live euerlastmg. 


The Eleventh Chapter. 

How after the death of Ligozides the nurce Dwmsiades 
enuying at the beau tie of Tharsia, consphed her 
deaths which stwuld haue been accomplished by a 
viUaine of the coimtrey. 

Tharsia much lamented the death of Ligozides her 
nurce, and caused her bodie to be solemnly buried 
not farre of, in a field without the walles of the citie, 
and mourned for her an whole yeere following. But 
when the yeare was expired, she put off her mourning 
attire, and put on her other apparel, and frequented 
the schooles, and the studie of liberall Sciences as 
before. And whensoeuer she returned from schoole, 
she would receiue no meate befoie she had visited 
her nurces sepulchre, which she did daily, entring 
thereinto, and carrying a fiagon of wine with her, 
where she used to abide a space, and to call vppon 
her father and mother. Now on a day it fortuned, 
that as she passed through the street with Dionisiades, 
and her companion Philomacia, the people beholding 
the beautie and comlinesse of Tharsia, said Happy 
is that father that hath Tharsia to his daughter, but 
her companion that goeth with her, is foule and euill 
fauoured When Dionisiades heard Tharsia com- 
mended, and her owne daughter Philomacia so dis- 
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praised, slice returned home wonderfull wiotli, and 
withdrawing her self into a solitary place, began thus 
secretly to discourse of y^ matter It is now fourteen 
yeares since Apollonius this foolish girles father 
departed from hence, and he neuer sendeth letters 
for her, nor any remembrance vnto her, whereby 
I coniecture that he is dead Ligozides her nurce 
is departed, and theie is no bodie now of whom 
I should stande in feare, and therefore I will 
now slay her, and dress vp mine owne daughter 
m her apparell and lewels. When shee had thus 
resolved her selfe uppon this wicked purpose, 
m the mean while there came home one of 
their countrey villaines called Theophilus, whom shee 
called, and said thus vnto him . Theophilus, my 
trustie friend, if euer thou looke for libertie, or that I 
shoiilde doe thee pleasure, doe so much for me as to 
slay Thai sia Then said Theophilus Alas mistresse, 
wherein hath that innocent maiden offended, that 
she should be slaine^ Dionisiades answered, Shee 
innocent ' nay she is a wicked wTetch, and therefore 
thou shalt not denie to fulfill my request, but doe as 
I comniaimd thee, or els I sweare by God thou shalt 
dearely repent it But how shall I best doe it, Mis- 
tres, said the villaine^ Shee answered shee hath 
a custome, as soone as shee returneth home from 
Schoole, not to eate meat before that she haue gone 
into her Nuices sepulchre, where I ivoiild haue thee 
stand readie, with a dagger diawn in thine hand, 
and when she is come in, gripe her by the haire of 
the head, and so slay her then take her bodie and 
cast it into the Sea, and when thou hast so done, I 
will make thee free, and besides reward thee liberally. 
Then tooke the viilaine a dagger, and girded hmiselfe 
therewith, and with an heauy heart and weeping eies 
went forth towards the graue, saying within himselfe, 
Alas poore wretch that I am, alas poore Theophilus 
that canst not deserue thy libertie but by shedding of 
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innocent bloud * and with that hee went into the 
graue and dme his dagger, and made him readie for 
the deede Tharsia was now come from school e, and 
made haste vnto the grave with a flagon of wine as 
shee was wont to doe, and entied within the vault. 
Then the villaine rushed violently vpon her, and 
caught her by the haire of the head, and threw her to 
the giound. And while he was now readie to stab 
her with the dagger, poore silly Tharsia all amazed 
casting her eies vpon him, knew the villain, and hold- 
ing vp her handes, said thus vnto him . 0, Theophi- 
lus against whom haue I so greeuously offended, that 
I must die therefore ^ The villaine answered, Thou 
hast not offended, but thy father hath, which left thee 
behind him in Stranguilios house with so great a trea- 
sure m mony, and princely ornaments 0, said the 
mayden, would to God he had not done so . but I 
pray thee Theophilus, since there is no hope for me 
to escape with life, giue mee licence to say my praieis 
before I die. I giue thee licence said the villaine, 
and I take God to record that I am constiained to 
murther thee against my will 


The Twelfth Chapter. 

Hoiu cert aim Py7'ats rescued Tharsta wJwi she should 
haue been slaine^ and carried her vnto the citie 
Machilenta to be sold among other bondslaues 

As fortune, or rather the prouidence of God serued, 
while Thaisia -was deuoutly making her praiers, cer- 
taine pyiats which were come aland, and stood vnder 
the side of an lull watching for some prey, beholding 
an armed man offering violence vnto a mayden, cried 
vnto him, and said Thou cruel tyrant ' that maiden 
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IS our prey and not thy victorie ; and therfore hold 
thine hands from her, as thou louest thy life. When 
the villain heard that, he lan away as fast as he could, 
and hid himselfe behind the sepulclire. Then came 
the pyrats and rescued Tharsia, and caned her away 
to their ships, and hoysed saile, and departed. And 
the villaine returned home to his mistres, and saide 
viito her that which you commaunded me to doe is 
dispatched, and therefore now I thinke it good that 
you put on a mourning garment, and I also, and let 
vs counterfeit great sorrowe and heauinesse in the 
sight of all the people, and say that shee died of some 
gieeuous disease But Stranguilio himselfe consented 
not to this treason, but so soone as hee heard of the 
foule mischaunce, beeing as it were a mopte, and 
mated with heauinesse and griefe, he clad himselfe in 
mourning aray, and lamented that wofull case, saying : 
Alas in what a mischiefe am I wrapped ^ what miglit 
I doe, or say herein ^ The father of this mayden 
deliiiere'd this citie from the peril of death , for this 
cities sake he suffered shipwiacke, lost his goodes 
and endured penury, and now he is requited with 
euil for good. His daughter which he committed 
vnto me to be brought vp, is now deuoured by a most 
cruell Lionesse : thus I am depnued as it weie of 
mine owne eies, & forced to bewaile the death of an 
innocent, and am vtterly spoiled through the fierce 
biting of a moste venemous serpent ^ Then casting his 
eies vp towaids heauen, O God said hee, thou know- 
est that I am innocent from the blond of silly Tharsia, 
which thou hast to require at Dionisiades handes : 
and therewithal! he looked towards his wife, saying • 
Thou wicked woman, tell me, how hast thou made 


^ The serpent that did stmg thy father’s life. 

Now wears his crown ” 

— H4.MLEr, 1. 5 ] 
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away prince Apollonius daughter^ thou that liuest 
both to the slaunder of God, and man ? Diomsiades 
answered in manie wordes euermore excusing her- 
selfe, and, moderating the wrath of Stranguilio, shee 
counterfeited a famed soirowe by attiring her selfe 
and her daughter in mourning apparell, and in dis- 
sembling teares before the people of the citie, to 
whom shee saide Dearly beloued friendes and Citi- 
zens of Tharsus, for this cause we doe weepe and 
mourne in your sight, because the loy of our eyes 
and staffe of our olde age, the May den Tharsia is 
dead, leaning vnto vs bitter teares, and sorrowfull 
heartes Yet haue we alreadie taken order for her 
funerals, and buried her according to her degree. 
These wordes were right greeuous vnto the people, 
and there was almost none that let not fall some 
teares for sorrowe And they went with one accord 
vnto the market place, whereas her fathers image 
stood, made of brasse, and elected also another vnto 
her there with this inscription ; the mrgm Thar- 
sia tn hew of her fathers heiiefites^ the Citizens of Thar^ 
sus haue erected this mofiument. 


The Thirteenth Chapter. 

How the Firats which stole away Tharsia brought her 
to the citie Machilenta, and sold her to a common 
bawd, and how she preserued her virginiiie. 

The meane time while these troubles were at Thar- 
sus, the Pirats being in their course vpon the Sea, by 
benefite of happie winde arriued at Machilenta, and 
came into the citie. Nowe had they taken manie mo 
men and women besides Tharsia, whom all they 
bi ought a shoare, and set them to sell as slaues for 
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money. Then came there sundne to buy such as 
they lacked for their purposes, amongst whom a moste 
vile raan-bawd, beholding the beautie and tender 
yeeres of Tharsia, offered money largely for her. How- 
belt Athanagoras, who was Prince of the same Citie, 
beholding likewise the noble countenance, and regard- 
ing the gieat discretion of the mayden m communi- 
cation, out-bid the bawd, and offeied foi her ten 
sestercies of gold. But y^ bawd, being loth to loose 
so commodious a prey, offered twenty. And I wil giue 
thirty said Athanagoras. Nay I wil gme foity said 
the bawd and I hftie quoth Athanagoras, and so 
they continued m outbidding one an other vntiil the 
bawd offered an hundred sestercies of gold to be 
payed ready downe, and whosoeuer wil gme more, 
saide he, I vill yet gme ten sestercies more than he 
Then prince Athanagoras thus bethought him secretly 
in his mmde if I should contend with the bawd to 
buy her at so hie a price, I must needes sell other 
slaues to pay for her, which were both losse and 
shame vnto me Wherefore I will suffer him to buy 
her , and when he setteth her to hire, I wall be the 
fiist man that shall come vnto her, and I will gather 
the fioure of her viigimtie, wdiich shall stand mee in 
as great steade as if I had bought her Then the 
bawd payed the money, and tooke the maiden and 
departed home , and when he came into his house, 
hee brought her into a certaine chappel where stoode 
the idoli of Priapus made of gold, and garnished wuth 
pearls and pretious stones This idoll was made 
after the shape of a man, with a mighty member vn- 
proportionabie to the body, alw^ayes erected, whome 
bawds and ieachers doe adore, making him their god, 
aud -worshipping him. Before this filthy idoll he 
commaunded Tharsia to fall downe. But she an- 
swered, God forbid master, that I should •v\orship 
such an idoll But (sir) said she, are you a Lapsa- 
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tenian ^ Why askest thou said the bawd^ I a&ke, 
quoth she, because the Lapsatenians doe worship 
Pnapus this spake she of simplicitie, not knowing 
what she was. Ah wretch answered he, knowest 
thou not that thou arte come into the house of a 
couetous bawd ^ When Tharsia heai d that, she 
fell downe at his feet and wept, saying O master, 
take compassion vpon my virginity, and do not hue 
out my body for so vile a game. The bawd an- 
swered, knowest thou not, that neither bawd nor 
hangman do legaid teaies or prayers ^ Then called 
he vnto him a ceitaine villain e which was gouernour 
ouer his maids, and said vnto him Let this maiden 
be decked in viigms apparell, pretious and costly, and 
write vpon her whoseeuer defiouieth Thaisia shal 
pay ten peeces of golde, and afteiwaid she shall be 
common vnto the people for one peece at a time 
The villaine fulfilled his masteis commaundement, 
and the third day after that she -was bought, sh^^ was 
with great solemnitie conducted through 
with musicke, the ba-wd himselfe with a gfeatinultu 
tilde going before, and so conueyed vnto the brothel! 
house When shee was come thither, Athanagoias 
the Prince disguising his head and face because hee 
woulde not be knowen, came fiist in vnto her , whome 
when Tharsia sawe, she threw her selfe downe at his 
feete, and saide vnto him Foi the lone of God, 
Gentleman, take pitty on me, and by the name of 
God I adiuie and charge you, that you do no violence 
vnto me, but bridle your lust, and hearken vnto my 
unhappy estate, and consider diligently fiom whence 
I am sprung My father was poore Apollonius prince 
of Tyrus, whome force constrained to foisake his 
owne countrey My mother w’-as daughter to Altis- 
trates king of Pentapolis, who died in the birth of 
me, pooie wretch, vpon the sea My father also is 
dead as was supposed, \vhich caused Diomsiades wife 
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of Strangiulio of Tliarsus, to whom my father com- 
mitted me of special trust to be brought vp being 
but an infant, enuying mine estate, and thii sting after 
my wealth, to seeke my death by the handes of a 
villaine , which had beene accomplished, and I would 
to God It had before I had seen this day, but that I 
was suddenly taken away by the pyrates which solde 
me vnto this filthie bawd With these or such like 
wordes declared shee her heauie fortune, eftsoones 
sobbing and bursting out into streames of tears, that 
foi extreme griefe she could scarsly speake When she 
had m this manner vttered her soiow, the good prince 
being astonied and mooued with compassion, said vnto 
her Be of good cheere Tharsia, for surely I rue thy 
case , and I my selfe haue also a daughter at home, 
to whome I doubt that the like chances may befall. 

And when he had so said, he gaue her twenty 
peeces of gold, saying Holde heere a gi eater price 
or leward for thy virgmitie than thy master appointed : 
and say as much vnto others that come vnto thee as 
thou hast done to me, and thou shalt withstand them. 
Then Tharsia fell on her knees, and weeping saide 
unto him Sir, I giue you most hartie thankes for 
your great compassion and curtesie, and most hartily 
I beseech you vpon my knees, not to descry vnto 
any that which I haue said vnto you. No surely, 
answered Athanagoras, vnlesse I tell it vnto my 
daughter, that she may take heede when she commeth 
vnto the like yeares, that she fall not into the like 
mishappe . and when he .had so saide, he let fall a 
few teares, and departed Now as he was going he 
met with an other pilgrime that with like deuotion 
came for to seeke the same saint, who demaunded of 
him howe hee liked of the maidens company. Truly, 
answered Athanagoras neuer of any better. Then the 
yong man whose name was Aportatus entred into the 
chamber; and the maiden, after the manner, shut the 
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doore to, and Athanagoras Iistned at the windowe. 
Then saide Aportatus vnto Tharsia, How much did 
the prince giue vnto thee^ She answeied foitie 
peeces of golde Then said he, receiue heie of me 
an whole pound weight of golde The Pimce which 
heard this talke thought then in his minde, the moie 
that you do giue her, the more she will weepe, as 
thinking that you v ould looke for recompence, the 
which shee meaneth not to perfourme. 

The maiden receiued the money, and fell down on 
her knees at his feete, and declaied vnto him all her 
estate with teares, as is before shewed. When Apor- 
tatus heard that, he was mooued with compassion, 
and he tooke her vp from the ground, saying * Arise 
Ladle Tharsia we are al men, and subiect to the 
like chances, & theiewithall he departed. And when 
he came fooith he found prince Athanagoras before 
the doore laughing at him, to whom he said Is it 
wel done, my liege, thus to delude a poore gentle- 
man? Was theie none to w^hom you might beginne 
in teares but vnto me only? Then communed they 
further of the matter, and sware an othe betw^eene 
themselues, that they would not bewray those words 
vnto any ; & they withdrew themselues aside into a 
seciet place, to see the going m and comming foorth 
of other, and they saw’-e many which went in and gaue 
their mony, and came foorth again e weeping. Thus 
Tharsia thiough the grace of God, and faire perswa- 
tion, preserued her body vndefiled. 


The Fourteenth Chapter. 

How Tharsia withstoode a second assault of her vir- 
gmitie, and by what means she was freserued. 

When night was come the master bawd vsed always 
to receiue the money which his women had gotten by 
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the vse of their bodies the day before And when it 
was demaunded of Tharsia, she brought him the 
mony, as the price and hire of hei vnginitie Then 
said the bawd vnto hir . It is wel doone Tharsia vse 
diligence hencefoorth, and see that you bring niee 
thus much mony euery day When the next day 
was past also, and the bawd vnderstoode that she 
remained a virgin stil, he was offended, and called 
vnto him the villaine that had charge ouer the maides, 
and said vnto him Sirra, how chanceth it that Tharsia 
remaineth a vngin stilP Take hei vnto thee, and 
spoile her of her maidenhead, or be suie thou shalt 
be whipped Then said the villain e vnto Tharsia, tel 
me, art thou yet a virgin ? She answered, I am, and 
siialbe as long as God will suffer me How then, 
said he, hast thou gotten all this mony? She 
answered, with teares falling downe vpon her knees, 
I haue declared mine estate, humbly lequesting all 
men to take compassion on my virgmitie And nowe 
likewise, falling then downe at his feete also, take 
pitty on me, good fiiend, which am a pooie captuie, 
and the daughter of a king, and doe not defile me 
The villaine answered Our master the bav d is very 
couetous and greedie of money, and theiefore I see 
no meanes for thee to continue a viigm Wheieunto 
Tharsia replied I am skilful m the liberal sciences, 
and well exercised m all studies, and no man singeth 
or playeth on instruments better than I, wherefore 
bring mee into the market place of the citie that men 
may heare my cunning Or let the people propound 
any nianer of questions, and I will resolue them and 
I doubt not but by this practise I shall get store of 
money daily When the villaine heard this deuise, 
and bewailed the maidens mishappe, he willingly gaue 
consent thereto, and brake with the bawd his master 
touching that matter, who hearing of her skill, and 
hoping for the game, was easily perswaded. 
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Now when she was brought into the niaiket place, 
all the people came thronging to see and heare so 
learned a virgin, before whom shee vtteredjier cunning 
in musicke, and her eloquence in speaking, and 
answered manifestly vnto all such questions as weie 
propounded vnto her with such perspicuitie, that all 
confessed themselues fully satisfied, and she wonne 
great fame theieb}’’, and gamed great summes of 
money But as for Prince Athanagoras, he had evei- 
more a speciall regard in the preseruation of her 
viiginitie, none otherwise than if she had been his 
owne daughter, and rewarded the villame very liberally 
for his diligent care over her 


The Fifteenth Chapter. 

How Apollo Jims couiuiing to Thai sus^ and not finding 
Jus daughter^ lament td her supposed death, and 
taking shippe agaiue, was dinien by a tempest 
to Machilenta where Tharsia was 

Returns we now againe vnto Prince Apollonius, who 
whiles these things were doing at Machilenta when 
the foureteenth yeeie was expired, arriued at Tharsus, 
and came into the citie vnto the house of Stranguilio 
and Diomsiades, with whome he had left his yong 
daughter Tharsia. Whome when Stranguilio beheld 
and knew, he ranne hastily vnto his wife Diomsiades 
and saide Thou reportedst that Prince Apollonius was 
dead, and loe now where he is come to require his 
daughter What shall wee now doe, or say vnto 
him? Then cried she out alas wretched husband and 
wife that we are * let vs quickely put on our mourning 
attire, and shead foorth teares, and he wil beleeue us 
that his daughter died a naturall death. And when 
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they had apparelled themselues, they came foorth 
vnto Apollonius, who seeing them in mourning attire, 
said vnto them : My trusty friends, Stranguilio and 
Dionisiades, why weep ye thus at my comming ? & 
tell me, I pray you (which I rather beleeue) whether 
these teares be not rathei mine than yours. Not so 
(my lord Apollonius) answered the wicked woman 
And I woulde to God some other body, and not mine 
husband or I, were inforced to tel you these heauie 
tidings, that your deare daughter Tharsia is dead. 
When Apollonius heaid that word, hee was suddenly 
cut to the heart, and bis flesh trembled, and he coulde 
scarce stand on his legges, and long time hee stoode 
amazed with his eies mtentiuely fixed on the ground, 
but at length recouenng himselfe and taking fresh 
breath, he cast vp his eyes vpon her, and saide . O 
woman, if my daughter be dead, as thou sayest she is, 
is the money also and apparell perished with her^ 
She answeied, some is, and some yet remameth. 
And as for your daughter, my Loide, we were alwaies 
in good hope, that when you came, you should haue 
found her aliue and merry. But to the intent that 
you may the better beleeue vs concerning her death, 
we haue a sufficient witnes For our citizens being 
mmdfull of your benefites bestowed vpon them, haue 
erected vnto her a monument of biasse by yours, 
which you may go see if you please. And when she 
had so saide, she brought fooith such money, lewels 
and apparell which it pleased her to say were re- 
maining of Tharsus store And Apollonius belieeu- 
ing indeede that she was dead, said vnto his servants : 
take vp this stuffe and beare it away vnto the ships, 
and I will goe walke vnto my daughters monument : 
and when he came there, hee read the superscription 
in manner as is aboue written, and he fell suddenly, 
as it were into an outragious affection and cursed his 
owne eies, saying : O most cruell eies, why can you 
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not yeelde foorth sufficient teares^ and woorthily be- 
waile the death of my deare daughter? and with that 
word, with griefe and extreme sorrowe he fell into a 
sowne, from which so soone as euei he was once re- 
uiued, immediatelie hee went vnto the shippes vnto 
his seruauntes, vnto wliome hee saide, cast mee, I 
beseech you, vnto the very bottom e of the sea, for I 
haue no ioy of my life, and my desire is to yeelde vp 
my Ghost in the water. But his seruants vsed great 
perswasions with him to assuage his sorrowe, wherein 
presently they some deale preauiled, as they might in 
so wofull a case ; and partly the time, which is a 
curer of all cares, continually mittigated some part of 
the giiefe, and hee espying the winde to seme well 
for their departure, hoised vp saile, and bid the land 
adue They had not thus sailed long in their course, 
but the winde came about to a contrary quarter, and 
blew so stifly that it troubled both sea and shippes. 
The rame fell fiercely ouer head, the sea wrought 
wonderously vnder the ships, and to be shoit, the 
tempest was terrible for the time It was then thought 
best m that extremitie to strike saile, and let the 
helme go, and to suffer the shippe to driue with the 
tide, whither it shoulde please God to direct it But 
as loy euennore followeth heauinesse, so was this 
sharpe storme occasion of a sweet meeting of the 
father with the daughter, as in processe heereafter it 
shall appeare For wffiile Apollonius shippe runneth 
thus at random, it striketh vpon the shoare of the 
Citie Machilenta, where at that present his daughter 
Tharsia remained. 

Nowe it fortuned that this verie day of their arnuall 
was the birth day of Pnnce Apollonius, and when as 
the Marriners sawe themselues so happily came to 
the land, both for the gladnesse of the one, and loy 
of the other, the master of the shippe, and all the 
whole company gaue a great shout. 
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When x^pollonius, who lay solitarily vncler the 
hatches, heard such a sodaine voice of mirth, hee 
called vnto the master, and demaunded what it meant 
The master aunsweied, we reioyce, and be you glad 
also with us my lorde, for this day we doe solemnize 
the feast of your birth. Then Apollonius sighed, 
and said himselfe : Ail keepe hollyday saue I onely, 
and let it suffice vnto my seivants that I onely re- 
maine m son owe and heamnesse Howbeit, I giue 
vnto them ten peeces of goold, to buy what they will 
to keepe holyday withall. But whosoeuer shall call 
me vnto the feast, or goe about to prouoke me vnto'^ 
mirth, I commaund that his thighes shall be broken. 
So the cater tooke the money, and went aland, and 
prouided necessaries, and leturned agame vnto thCs 
ship. 


The Sixteenth Chapier. 

II 070 Athanag 07 'as prince of Machileni a seeing the beau- 
tie of Apollonius shipy Tuent aboord of it, and did 
the best he could to comfort him 

As fQitune thereto seriied, and delight to take the 
fresh aiie moued Athanagoras prince of y® Citie, to 
walk toward the sea side, he sawe Apollonius ships 
riding at anker at the view wherof he tooke gieat 
pleasure, especially at f Admirall which was a great 
ship and a beautiful, wherm Apollonius himself was 
carried, the like wherof haply he had not seene often 
before This was that Anthagoras that loued Tharsia 
so tenderly, and he haled vnto the Marriners, and 
asked of whence that faire ship was ? The Marriners 
answered, that she came now from Thaisus. Truly, 
said Athanagoras, it is a fame shippe, and well ap- 
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pointed, and of all that I haue scene, I like best of 
her Now when the Maiiiners heard their shippe so 
highly commended, they desired him to come aboord, 
whereunto he willingly graunted. And when he 
was come abord, he sate downe with them at meat, 
and he drue his purse, and laid downe ten peeces of 
gold vpon the table, saying you. shall not say that you 
haue bidden an vnthankfhll person, take this small 
summe of money at my handes for a reward, and they 
thanked him But when he was set downe, and be- 
held al that sate at the boord, he demaunded who was 
owner ot the ship, and where he was ^ The rnaister 
answered, our owner is sicke, and weake with sonowe 
and taking thought, and needes will die He lost his 
wife vppon the Sea, and his daughter in a strange 
land Athanagoras said vnto one of the servants 
called Ardahus I will giue thee two peeces of gold 
to go down and tell thy master that the prince of this 
Citie desireth him to come vp out of daiknesse into 
light The seiuaunt answered, I cannot buy new 
thighes for thy golde, and therefore get some man els 
to go on the errand, for he hath said that whosoeuer 
troubleth him, his thighes shall be bioken. That law 
hath he made ouei you, said Athanagoras, and not 
ouer mee, and therefoie I will go downe vnto him : 
but first tell me, I pray you, what you call his name > 
They answered, x-^pollomus And when he heard that 
name, hee remembred in his minde that hee heard 
Tharsia call her father so, and he went dovne vnto 
him where he lay, whom when hee beheld, hauing a 
long beard, and lougli fligged haire, and long naJes 
on his fingers, he was somewhat astonied, and called 
vpon him with a soft voice, saying • Apollonius f 
^\Ten Apollonius heard himselfe named, thinking 
It had been some of his men that had called him, 
arose vp sodainly with a fierce countenance, and see- 
ing a stranger looking veiie comely and honourably 
VOL IV (^) u 
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attired, he held his peace Then spake Athanagoras 
Sir, I thinke you doe raaruell, that I being a stranger, 
am so bold as to come to trouble you You shall 
vnderstand that I am prince of this citie, and my 
name is Athanagoras I walked by chance vnto the 
Sea side, where beholding thy ships, especially com- 
mending this wherm thou ait, for beautie and strength 
I was by thy men desired to come aboord which I 
did, and haue eaten with them Then inquired I for 
the owner, and they told me thy name, and that thou 
reraainest in gieat sorrow, and for that cause I am 
come downe vnto thee to bung thee, if I may, out of 
darknesse into light, hoping that aftei this heauinesse 
God shal restore thee vnto gladnesse Apollonius 
lifted vp his eies, saying I thanke thee, my Lord, 
whosoeuer thou ait, and I beseech thee not to tiouble 
me longer, for I am not worthy to eate meat or make 
good cheare, & I will hue no longer Athanagoias 
much mused at this answere, and wondred at the 
vilfulnesse of the man, and came vp vppon the decke 
ind saide vnto the seruauntes I cannot perswade 
your lord to come vp out of that daike place into the 
light what way therefore, were I best to deuise to 
bring him fiom his purpose, and to preserue him from 
an obstinate death ^ For it were great pitie that a 
notable gentleman should so consume away m hucker 
mucker, and die by a dishonourable death 


The Seventeenth Chapter. 

How Athanagoras sent for Tharsia to make her father 
Apollomus merry , and how after long drcum- 
stance they came into knowledge one of another 

And as he was deui^lng with himselfe, it came into 
his mmd to send for the maide Tharsia, for which 
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purpose he called vnto him one of his men, and saide 
viito him Go vnto the baud, desire him to send 
Tharsia hither vnto me, for she hath wisdom, & can 
moue pleasant talke, and peihaps she may perswade 
him not to die thus wilfully. The messenger went 
speedily, & returned immediatly, bringing the maiden 
Tharsia with him vnto the ship Whom when Atha- 
nagoras beheld, come hither vnto me Tharsia, quoth 
he, and shew now the vttermost of thy cunning and 
knowledge, in comforting the owner of the ship, 
which lieth in darknes and will receme no comfort, 
nor come abroad into the light, for the great sorrow 
that he taketh for his wife and his daughter Goe 
vnto him, good Tharsia, and proue if thou canst 
perswade him to come into the light for it may be 
that God hath appointed by thy meanes, to bring him 
from sorrowe into gladnesse Which thing if thou 
canst bring to passe, as I am a gentleman, I will giue 
thee thirtie sestercies of gold, and as many of siluer, 
and I will redeeme thee from the bawd for thirtie 
dayes When Tharsia heard this, she went boldly 
downe into the cabin vnto him, and with a milde 
voice saluted him, saying God sane you sir whoso- 
eueryou be, and be of good comfort, foi an innocent 
virgin, whose life has been distressed by shipwracke, 
and her chastitie by dishonestie, and yet hath both 
preserued, saluteth thee Then began she to record 
in verses, and therewithal! to sing so sweetly, that 
Apollonius, notwithstanding his great sorrow, wondred 
at her And these were the verses which she soong 
so pleasantly vnto the instrument • 

Amongst the harlots fotde I walke^ 
yet harlot 7ione am J 
The Rose a?nongst the Thorns groios^ 
and is not hurt thereby. 

The thief e that stole me,, su7'e I thlnhe, 
is slaine before this time, 
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A bawd me bought^ yet am I not 
dejilde by fleshly crt7ne. 

Were milling pleasanter to me, 
than pai'ents mine to know . 

I am the issue of a king, 

7ny bloud fi'om kings doth flow 
I hope that God will mend my state, 
and send a better day 

Leaue off your tear es,plu eke vp your heaif, 
and banish care away. 

Shew gladnesse in your countenance, 
cast vp your cheerftdl eyes 
That God remaines that once of nought 
created earth and skies 
He will not let in cafe and thought 
you still to hue, and all for nought 

When Apoilonius heard her sing' these verses, 
lifting vp his eyes, and sighing he said Alas poore 
wretch as I am, how long shall I stime with life, and 
abide this greeuous conflict^ Good maiden, I giue 
heaity thanks both to your wisedome and nobilitie: 
requiting you with this one thing, that whensoeuer, if 
euer such occasion doe chance, I shall haue desire to 
be meine I will then thinke on you, oi if euer I be 
restored vnto my kmgdome And perhaps, as you 
say, you are descended of the race of kings, and 
indeed you doe well represent the nobilitie of your 
parentage But nowe I pray you receiue this rewaid 
at my handes, an hundred peeces of golde, and de- 
pait from me and trouble me no longei, foi my present 
griefe is renued by your lamentable recitall, and I 
consume with continuail sorrowe When the maid 
had recemed the reward, shee was about to depart. 
Then spake Athanagoras, whither goest thou Tharsia, 
quoth hee ^ hast thou taken paane without piofite, and 
canst thou not worke a deed of chantie, and relieue 
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tlie man that wil consume his life with mourning^ 
Tharsia answered . I haue done all that I may, and 
he hath giuen me an hundred peeces of gold, and 
desired me to depart I wii giue thee two hundred, 
said Athanagoias, and goe do wne vnto him againe, 
and glue him his money, and say vnto him, I seeke 
thy health and not thy money Then went Tharsia 
downe againe, and set her selfe downe by him, and 
saide vnto him Sir, if you bee determined to con- 
tinue alwaies m this heauinesse, gme mee ieaue, I 
pi ay you, to reason a little with you. And I meane 
to propose certaine parables vnto you, which if you 
can lesolue, I will then depart, and lestore your 
money. But Apollonius, not willing to leceiue the 
money againe, but thankefully to accept whatsoeuer 
shee should \tter, without discouraging of her albeit 
m my troubles quoth he, I haue none other felicitie 
but to weepe and lament, yet because I will not want the 
oinamentes of your wisedome, demaund of me what- 
soeuer shall be your pleasure, and while I am aunswer- 
mg you, pardon me I pray you, if sometime I giue 
libertie vnto my teares, and shall not be able to 
speake for sobbing Sir, I will beare with you some- 
what in that lespect said Tharsia, and nowe if it 
please you I will begin . 

A certaine house on earth there zs, 
that roomths hath large and wide , 

The house makes noise, the guests make 7wne, 
that therein doth abide. 

But house and guest continually, 
togither forth doe slide. 

Now if indeed you be a Prince, as your men say 
you are, it behooueth you to be wiser than a simple 
maiden, and to resolue my probleme Apollonius 
answered • hlaiden, to the intent you may not thinke 
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you were tolde a lie, heaiken now to the resolu- 
tion. 

The house on the earth is the Sea or euery great 
water, the fish is the dumbe guest, which foiioweth 
the water whither soeuer it runne Sir, you haue 
answered truely said Tharsia , and now I assaile you 
the second time . 

In length forth long I rnn7iej 
faifc daughter of the wood, 

Acco7npa72ied with many a one, 
of foote and force as good, 

Through many waies 1 walke, 

hut steps appears none where I stood 

Apollonius answeied . If I might be so bold, and 
opportunitie serued thereto, I could declare vnto }ou 
many things that you doe not knowe, faire maiden, 
but not interrupting your questions whereunto I haue 
to answere, wherein I much wonder at your yoong 
yeares, so plentifully fraught with excellent knowledge. 
But to come to the purpose The daughter of the 
wood, IS the tree whereof is made the long ship, 
which is accompanied with many companions, and 
walketh vppon the seas many wayes leaumg no print, 
or footsteppes behinde. You ha\e guessed right 
said Tharsia, and therefore nowe I propose my third 
parable . 

There is an house through which the fix 
doth passe, and doth no harme 
Therein is heat, which none may mooue, 
from thence, it is so wai'me, 

A naked house, and in that house 
guests naked doe desire 
To dwell, from whence if boards you draw, 
then fall you in the fire . " 
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Apollonius answered . Maiden, this that you 
meane, were a meet place for men that hue m delight 
and pleasure And the time hath been, when I haue 
also delighted m the bath and hoat-house, where the 
heate entieth thiough the creuises of the booides and 
chinkes of the stones, and where by reason of sweat- 
ing, it behooueth a man to be naked When^he had 
done speaking, Tharsia ivondering at his wisedome, 
and the rather lamenting his discomfortablenesse, 
threw her selfe \ppon him, and with clasped aimes 
embraced him, saying, O good gentleman, hearken 
vnto the voice of her that beseecheth thee, and haue 
respect to the suite of a virgin, that thinking it a far 
vn worthy thing that so wise a man should languish m 
griefe, and die wath soirow But if God of his good- 
ness would restore vnto thee thy wife safe, wdiom 
thou so much lamentest Or if thou shouldst find thy 
daughter in good case, wdiom thou supposest to be 
dead, then w^ouldest thou desire to hue foi loy Then 
Apollonius fell m a rage, and foi getting all coiirtesie, 
his unbridled affection stirring him thereunto, rose vp 
sodamly, and stroke the maiden on the face with his 
foote, so that shee fell to the ground, and the bloud 
gushed plentifully out of her cheekes And like it is 
that shee w^as in a swoone, for so soone as shee came 
to her selfe, shee beganne to w^eepe, saying, O im- 
mortall God, which madest heauen and earth, looke 
vppon my afflictions, and take compassion vppon mee. 
I was borne among the waues and troublesome tem- 
pests of the sea My mother died in pangues and 
paines of childbed, and buriall was denied hei vpon 
the earth, whom my father adorned with lewels, and 
laid twentie sestercies of gold at her head, and as 
much in siluer at her feete, and inclosed her in a 
chest, and committed her to the Sea As for mee 
vnfortunate wietch, I w^as at Tharsus committed to 
Stranguiho and wicked Dionisiades his wife, whom 
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my father put^rn tmst with me, with mony & princely 
furniture, and their seruants were commadeci to slay 
me And when I desired time to pray, which was 
grated me, there came pyrates m the meane while, 
and carried mee away, and brought me vnto this 
wofull city, where I was solde to a most ciuell bawd, 
and with much adoe have preserued my virginitie, 
and I see nothing ensuing but continual! sorrowe, 
whereof I feele both now and euery day some part, 
and shall doe euer moie and nioie, vntil it please 
God to restore me unto my father Apollonius Apol- 
lonius gaue good eare vnto her words, and was 
strangely moued within himselfe, knowing that all 
these signes and tokens were most certaine that she 
was his daughter, and hee cried out with a mighty 
voice and saide O mercifull God, which behold est, 
heauen, earth and hell, and discouerest all the secretes 
therein, blessed bee thy most holy name for euer 
and when he had said those woids, he fell vpon his 
daughter Tharsias necke, and kissed her, and for ex- 
treame loy wept bitterly, saying O most sweete and 
onely daughter, the halfe part of my life, for the lone 
of thee I lust not nowe to die, foi I haue found thee 
for whome I had desire to die onely And therewithal! 
he cryed out aloude, saying Come hither my servants 
and frends, come ye al hither, and see now the end 
of all my sorrow, for I have found my deare daughter 
and onelie childe which I had lost When the ser- 
uants heaid the noise, they came hastily togither, and 
with them prince Athanagoras , & when they came 
downe vnder the hatches, they found Apollonius 
weeping for loy, and leaning vpon his daughters 
shoulders, and he said unto them Behold here my 
daughter, for whome I have mourned, beholde the 
one halfe of my life, and for whose sake I nowe desire 
to hue And they al reioyced and wept with him for 
company, and thanked God for that happy day 
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The Eighteenth Chapter. 

Howe Apoiloiuiis leaning off mournings came into the 
citie Machilenta^ where he commamided the bawd 
to he burned^ and how Tharsia was married vnto 
prince Athanagoias. 

Tharsia heaniig her fathers words, fell down at his 
feet and kissed him, saying O father, blessed be 
God that hath giiien me the grace to see you, & that 
I may die with you But Apollonius lifted vp his 
heart, and cast away his mourning apparell, and put 
on other sweete and cleane raiment And when 
Athanagoias and the seruants looked earnestly vpon 
him, and vpon his daughtei, they ^Yondred, saying, O 
my lord Apollonius, how like in countenance is your 
daughter Tharsia vnto you? that if you had no other 
argument, this were sufficient proofe to shewe that 
she is your childe Apollonius thanked them, say- 
ing, that now he stoode not in any doubt thereof 
Then Thaisia beganne to discourse vnto her father, 
howe she was sold vnto the baw^d and how'e hee 
thrust her into the common brotheli, and by what 
meanes she ahvayes preserved her chastitie, and 
how^e much she was bounden vnto good prince 
Athanagoras there present. Now Athanagoras w^as a 
wudower, and a lusty yoong gentleman, and piince 
of the citie, as it is declared, who fearing lest 
Tharsia should be bestow^ed m marriage vpon some 
other man, and using the benefite of the time, cast 
him selfe downe at Apollonius feete, and besought 
him for her, saying, Most noble Prince, I beseech 
you for the lining Gods sake, which hath thus myra- 
culously restored the father vnto his daughter, bestow e 
not your daughter vpon any other in mairiage then 
me onely I am prince of this citie, and through my 
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meanes she hath continued a virgin, and by my pro- 
curement she IS no we come vnto the knowledge of 
thee hei father. Apollonius courteously embracing 
him answered I thanke you most heartily, good 
Prince Athanagoras, for your friendly offer, which I 
may in no wise gainsay both in lespect of your owne 
woorthmesse, and for the pleasure which you have 
shewed my daughter, and, therfore you haue my good- 
will to be her husband Then, turning his face to- 
wards Thaisia, how say you my deare daughter, said 
he, are you contented to bee wife vnto Athanagoras > 
Tharsia with blushing cheeks answeied Yea for- 
sooth father , for since I came from Stranguilioes 
house, I neuer found rest nor pleasure sauing through 
his alonely curtesie Nowe whether Athanagoras 
reioyced at this answere or not, I referre me to the 
ludgement of those, who, being passionate wnth the 
same affection, would be well pleased with a loyntly 
grant of the like goodwil When these matters were 
thus concluded, Apollonius mooued Athanagoras 
concerning reuenge to be executed vppon the bawd 
Then Athanagoras took his leaue for a \vhile of Apol- 
lonius and departed! vnto the citie, and, calling ai 
the citizens togitber to the maiket place, he spake 
thus vnto them My fi lends and welbeloued citizens, 
vnderstand ye that Apollonius, pimce of Tyrus and 
father vnto Tharsia, is arriued in our coast with a 
great fleete of ships, wherein hee hath brought a 
mighty army of men to destroy our city for y^ bawds 
sake, who placed his daughter m a common brothel!, 
to hire out the vse of her body for monie Wherefore 
looke vnto your selues, and aduise your selues what 
you were best to doe, for it were pittie that the whole 
citie should perish for one wicked mans sake. 

When as hee made an ende of this speech, the 
whole multitude trembled and was sore afraide, and 
foorthwith determined that they would all, as well 
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men, women and children, goe foorth to see prince 
Apollonius, and to craue pardon of him. Not so, 
said Athanagoras, but we will desire him to come 
peaceablie into our citie, and what he list to com- 
maund shall be fulfilled. The people liked well of 
that counsel, and committed the matter vnto his dis- 
cretion wholly to prouide foi their safetie Then 
went he foorth vnto Apollonius, and desired him m 
the peoples name to come into the citie, where he 
should be most heartily welcome. Apollonius refused 
not that friendly offer, but immediately prepared him- 
selfe to goe with him, and caused his head to be 
polled, and his beard to be trimmed, and his nailes 
to be pared, and put on a princely robe vpon his 
backe, and a crovne of golde vpon his head, and so 
passed foorth togither vpon the way And when they 
were come into the citie, the citizens saluted Apollo- 
nius, and hee was placed in the highest seate whence 
the prince was woont to giue mdgement, and his 
daughter Tharsia by his side, and he spake vnto the 
people m this manner following Good people of the 
city of Machilenta, you see the virgine Tharsia, whome 
I her father haue found out this present day hir hath 
the most filth le bawd, as much as m him lay, con- 
strained to dishonest her body, to her vtter destruc- 
tion Fiom which his deuiilish purpose no intreatie 
could persuade him, no price could allure him Wher- 
fore my request vnto you (good people) is, that I may 
haue due revenge on him for the iniury done vnto my 
daughter When the people heaid his reasonable 
demaund, they cried out with one accord, saying: 
My lorde Apollonius, we mdge that he be burned 
alme, and his goods be given vnto the maiden Thar- 
sia The reuenge pleased Apollonius well, and foorth- 
with they apprehended the bawd, and bound him 
hand and foot , and they made a great fire, and at 
Apollonius commaundement cast him aliue into it, 



and burnt him to ashes Then called Tharsia for the 
villamCj and saide vnto him Because by thy meanes, 
and all the citizens, I haue hitherto lemamed a vir- 
gme euen vntill my fathers comming, my will is that 
thou be free^ and moreouei, I heeie giue vnto thee 
two bundled peeces of gold foi a leward Secondly, 
she called for all the women that were in the bawdes 
brothell, and saide vnto them good women, whose 
chances, perhaps, hath beene as greeuous vnto you 
as mine was vnto me, I set you al at liberty, and 
whereas heretofore you haue gamed money by hiring 
foorth the vse of your bodies, receiue of mee here 
this rewarde, that you may hue hereafter more in the 
feare of God, and piactise some moie commendable 
way to sustame necessitie, and theiewithall she gaue 
to euerie one of them a lewarde, and so dismissed 
them. And when all these things were ended, Apol- 
lonius minding to depart, spake vnto the people say- 
ing: Noble Piince Atnanagoras, and beloued citizens 
of Machilenta, I acknowledge my selfe much bounden 
to you, and I yeeld you hearty thanks for all your 
benefites bestowed vppon me and my daughter And 
now m recompence thereof I giue vnto you fifty 
poundes weight of golde to be diuided amongest you, 
that when I am gone from you, you may be mindefull 
of me. The citizens thanked him, and bowed their 
lieads in token of reuerence , and they agreed toge- 
ther, and they erected two statues of brasse one unto 
him, another to his daughter m the maiket place of 
the citle with these supeiscriptions written in their 
bases : Apollonius priiice of Tyrus, the preseruer 

of our houses ; and vnto his vertimis daughter Tharsia^ 
a virgin^ the mindefull citizens of Machilenta haue 
erected those monuments. But Apollonius remembnng 
the great curtesie of Athanacroras, and his promise 
made vnto him concerning Tnarsia appointed a short 
time for their manage, against vnxh there was gieat 
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piouision as miglit be at so smal warning, the solem- 
nities, riches, brauerie, cost, feasts, reuelles, intertaine- 
ment, and ail things else appertaining thereunto, and 
requisite for so great personages, I shall not heie 
neede particulaily to set downe, since euery man may 
mdge ^^hat belongeth to such a matter, and none can 
precisely describe this \nlesse he had beene theie 
present Of this thing sure I am, that this manage 
brought great pleasure to the father, contentment to 
the parties, and loy to all the people. 


The Nineteenth Chapter 

How Apollomiis incanmg io saile into Ins otme covnirey 
by Thmsus^ was co^Timaimded by an Angel zn the 
ziight io go io JEyhesns^ azid thczx to declai e all Jus 
adzientiuTs in the CJiuz'ch^ with a loiide voice 

The solemnities of the wedding being finished, Apol- 
lonius made haste to depart, and all things being m 
a readmesse, he tooke shipping with his sonne in 
lawe and his daughtei, and weyghed anchor, and 
committed the sailes vnto the winde, and \vent their 
way, directing their course eueimoie towaide Tharsus, 
by which Apollonius purposed to passe unto his owne 
countrie Tyiiis And when they had sailed one whole 
day, and night was come, that Apollonius laide him 
downe to rest theie appeared an Angell in his sleepe, 
commaunding him to leaue his course towaid Tharsus, 
and to saiie vnto Ephesus, and to go into the Temple 
of Diana, accompanied with his sonne m lawe and 
his daughtei, and there with a loude \oyce to declare 
all his aduentures, whatsoeuei had befallen him from 
his youth vnto that present day 

When Apollonius awoke in the morning, he won- 
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dered at the vision, and called for Athanagoras 
his sonne m lawe and his daughter Tharsia, and 
declared it to them in order as is befote recited 
Thus saide he unto them, what counsell do )^ou giue 
me in this matter^ They answered, whatsoever it 
pleaseth to you to doe that we shall like well of 
Then Apollonius called vnto him the Master of the 
shippe, and comraaimded him to wmde saile and 
coast towards Ephesus, which he did , and imme- 
diately the wmde serued them so prosperously, that 
in fewe days they safely arriued there Apollonius 
and his companie foorthwith forsooke their shippes, 
and came aland, and according to the commaunde- 
ment of the Angell, tooke his lourney to the Temple 
of Diana, whereas it is before mentioned, his long 
lamented wife lady Lucina, remained in vertuous life 
and holy contemplation among the religious Nunnes 
And when he was come thither he besought one of 
the Nunnes that had the keeping of the Temple that 
he might haue licence to go in, and she willingly 
granted his request, and opened the doore vnto him. 
By this time report was blowen abroad, that a cer- 
taine strange Prince was lately landed with his sonne 
in lawe and his daughter m very costly and rich orna- 
ments, and gone into the Temple and the ladie 
Lucina ' as desirous as the rest to see the strangers, 
decked her head wuth rich attire, and put on a purple 
robe, and, with conuenient retinue attending vpon her, 
came into the Temple 

Now Lucina was passing beautifull, and for the 
great love which she bare vnto chastitie all men reue- 
renced her, and there was no virgin m al the number 
in like estimation vnto her. Whom when Apollonius 
beheld, although he knew not what she was, yet such 
was the exceeding brightnes and maiestie of her 
countenance, that he fel down at her feet, with his 
sonne m law likewise and his daughter, for hee 
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thought shee giitteied like a diademe, and exceeded 
the brightest starres in beautie But Lucma cui- 
teously lifted them vp from the ground, and bid them 
welcome, and afterward went to bestow the plate and 
ornaments of the temple m decent order, which 
thing was part of the Nunnes duety Then Apol- 
lonius setled himselfe to doe as the Angell had com- 
niaunded him in the vision, and thus he beganne to 
say: I being borne Piince of Tyrus, was called Apol- 
lonius, and -when in youth I had attained vnto all 
kiiide of knowledge, I resolued the cruel king Antio- 
chus parable, to the intent to have married with his 
daughter, whome he most shamefully defiled, and 
kept her from all men to serue his owne filthie lust, 
and sought nieanes to slay me Then I fled away, 
and lost all my goodes in the sea, haidly escaping my 
selfe with life, and in my greatest extremitie I was 
couiteously intertained by Altistrates king of Pen- 
tapolis , and so highly receiued into fauor, that he 
left no kindes of fauor on me vntned, insomuch that 
hee bestowed vpon mee his faire daughter and only 
chiide Lucma to be my wife. But when Antiochus 
and his daughter by the lust ludgement of God, were 
stroken dead by lightning from heauen, I cained my 
wife with me to receiue my kingdome, and she was 
deliuered of this my daughter and hers vpon the sea, 
and died in the trauell, whome I enclosed in a chest, 
and threwe into the sea, laying twenty sestercies of 
golde at her head, and as much in siluer at her feete, 
to the intent that they that should find her might 
haue wherewithal! to bury her honorably, leaving also 
a superscription that they might perceiue with what 
griefe of her friends she died, and of what princelie 
parentage shee descended. Afterwardes I arriued at 
the citie of Tharsus, wheie I put in trust my yoong 
daughter to be brought vp vnto certain wicked per- 
sons, and from thence I departed vnto the higher 
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partes of Egypt. But when from that time fomteene 
yeeres were expired, and I returned thither to fetch 
my daughter, they told me that shee was dead, which 
I beleeving to be true, put on mourning attiie, and 
desired nothing so much as to die, and while I was 
m that extremitie of sorrowe, and deteimined tohaue 
sayled vnto Tyrus, while I was on my way vpon 
the sea the winde turned, and there arose a tempest, 
and diaue me vnto the citie Machileiita, where my 
daughter was restored vnto me. Then went I with 
my sonne in law, and my daughter once againe, to 
haue sailed vnto Tyius by Tharsus , and as I was 
now in the lourney, I was admonished m my sleepe 
by an Angell to turne my course vnto Ephesus, and 
there m the temple to declaie aloud al my aduentures 
that had befallen me since my youth vnto this present 
day, which hath hithei to guided me m all my 
troubles, will nowe send an happy end vnto all mine 
afflictions 


The Tweniieth Chapter 


How A poUonms came to the knowledge of his wife the 
ladie Lucina^ a7id how they rewyced at the meetmg 
of ech othei\ 

The ladle Lucina was not so busie m executing her 
office m the Church, but that she gaue also atteiitiue 
eare vnto her lord Apollonius talke, whom at fiist she 
knew not. But when shee heard the long discourse, 
whereby she knewe by all signes that hee was her 
husband, and shee was his wife, her heart burned 
within her, and she could scarce temper her affections 
vntil hee had done talking Yet measuring her lone 
•with modestie, as nowe of long time haumg learned 
the true trade of pacience, shee gaue him libertie to 
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make an end : which clone, shee ran hastily vnto him 
and embraced him haid m her armes, and woulde 
haue kissed him Which thing, when Apollonius 
sawe, hee was mooued with disdain e, and thrust her 
fiom him, as misliking such lightnesse m her whose 
modestie and good giace hee had so lately before 
commended in his heart and nothing at all suspect- 
ing that she had been his wife. Then shee pounng 
foorth teares aboundantly, 0 my lord Apollonius, 
said she, the one halfe of my life, why deal you thus 
vngently with me ? I am your wife, daughter vnto 
Altistrates, king of Pentapolis, and my name is Lucma. 
And you are Apollonius, prince of Tyriis, my lord 
and deaie husband, and you are my schoolemaister, 
which taught mee musicke and moreouer you are 
the sea-wrecked man whom I especially loued aboue 
many, not for concupiscence sake, but for desire of 
wisedome When Apollonius heard those woids, he 
was sodainly astonied , and as the stiangenes of the 
chance appalled him much so the gieat loy reuiued 
his spintes again e, and he cast his eies earnestly vppon 
her, and immediatly called her to remembrance, and 
knew perfidy that it was shee mdeede, and he went 
vnto her, and fell vppon her necke, and for exceed- 
ing loy brast out into teares, and then lifting vp his 
handes and eyes to heauen, hee saide Blessed be 
the moste mightie God of heauen, which sitteth aboue 
and beholdetli the state of men on earth, and dealeth 
with them according to his great mercie : who nowe 
also of his vnspeakeable goodnesse, hath restored 
vnto mee my wife and my daughter. Then did hee 
most loiiingly embrace and kisse his iadie, whom he 
supposed long before to be dead and shee likewise 
requited him with the like fruites of good will and 
courtesie, whom she surely thought she should neuer 
haue seene agame And wdien they had continued a 
good space m mtertaming the one another O my 
VOL. iv(") X 
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moste deare lord Apollonius, saide the lady Lucina, 
where is my childe, whereof I was deliuered Apol- 
lonius aunswered My best beloved ladie, it was a 
daughter, and she was named Tharsia, and this is 
she, and therewithal he shewed her Tharsia. Then 
kissed and embraced she her daughter, and likewise 
her sonne in law Athanagoras, and they greatly re- 
loyced one m another 

And when report heereof was spread abroad, there 
was gieat loy throughout all the Citie of Ephesus, 
and the report has blowen about in euerie place how 
piince Apollonius had found out his ladie and wife 
among the Nunnes in the Temple. Then Lucina 
discouised vnto her lord and husband Apollonius, of 
all the strange accidents that happened vnto her after 
his casting her forth into the Sea. Namely, howe her 
chest was cast on land at the coast of Ephesus, and 
taken vp by a Phisition , and how she ivas reumed 
and by him adopted, and for preseruation of her 
honestie, placed among the Nunnes in the Temple 
of Diana, where hee there found her, accordingly as 
It appeared! before m the histone, wherefore they 
blessed the name of God, and yeelded mgst heartie 
thankes vnto him, that hee had preserved them 
hitherto, and graunted them so loyfull a meeting. 


The Twenty-First Chapter. 

How Apollonius departed fi^om Ephesus^ and sailed 
Jmnselfe^ his wife^ his sofine, and daughter vnto 
Antwehia, and then to lyrus^ and from thence to 
Tharsus^ whei-e he revenged himself e vfon Strati- 
guilzo, and JDlomsiades, 

Apollonius and Lucina his wife, and the residue of 
their tiame, hailing rested themselueland made merrie 
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sufficient time at Ephesus, when the winde serued, 
tooke leaue of then fnendes and went aboord of their 
ships, and lanched from the shore and departed vnto 
Antiochia , where according as Calamitus the maister 
of the ship of Tyrus had tolde him before, the king- 
dome was reserued for him since the death of Anti- 
ochus. But when the citizens heard that he was 
arnued, they were all exceeding glad, and put on their 
brauest apparell, and garlandes of bayes vpon their 
heads, and went forth in procession to meet him, and 
bi ought him in triumph into the Citie, and crowned 
him king with all loy and gladnesse And when all 
the solemnities of the coronation, the feastes, tri- 
umphes, largesses, and pardons were finished, hee 
abode with them certaine daies to dispose some mat- 
ters m order that required redresse, and to establish 
certaine lawes for the due administration of lustice. 
Which being all accomplished according to his desire, 
he tooke his leaue of the Citizens, and with his wife, 
sonne, and daughter, departed to the sea, and sayled 
vnto Tyrus his owne natiue country, where he was 
loyfully received of his subiects, and found his king- 
dome gouerned in good order There placed he for 
his lieuetenant his sonne in lawe Athanagoras, which 
had married his daughter Tharsia, to rule the countrey 
in his absence, and when he had aboden a conuement 
time amongst them to make merne, and to prouide 
necessaries for his farther affaires, he leuied m shorter 
space a mightie armie of the best appiooued soui- 
diours, with sufficient store of money and munition, 
and taking with him moreouer his lady, and his daugh- 
ter Tharsia, tooke shipping in the hauen, and had so 
prosperous wmde, that in few dayes they landed m 
the coast of Tharsus. And when they were come all 
ashoare, they marched forward in battell aray, and 
came into the Citie to the great terrour of al the in- 
habitants When he was come into the market place, 
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he commaunded that Strangiiilio and Dionisiades 
should be brought before him, which being done, he 
thus spake vnto the people. Ye Citizens of Tharsus, 
I am come hither in armes as you see, not moued by 
my will, but constrained by iniune Wherfore tell 
me, was I euei vnthankfull vnto your Citie in generall, 
or vnto any of you al in paiticulai ? They all an- 
sweied with one voice no my lord, and therfore wee 
are ready all to spend our hues in thy quarrell and 
as thou knowest well wee haue erected heeie, in per- 
petuall memorie of thee, a statue of brasse, because 
thou preseruedst vs from death, and our citie from 
vtter destruction. Then said Apollonius, vnderstand 
then this much my friends, that when I departed last 
from this citie, I committed my daughter m tiust vnto 
Stranguilio and his wife Dionisiades, and when I 
came to require her they would not deliuer her vnto me, 
nor tell me the trueth ivhat is become of her Imme- 
diatly they w'ere both called forth to answere vnto these 
matters before Apollonius, where falling downe on 
their knees before him, Dionisiades answered m this 
manner My lord, I beseech you stand favouiable vnto 
my pooie husband and mee, and not to beleeue any 
other thing concerning your daughtei, then that shee is 
departed this life And as for hir grave, you haue seene 
It, and also the monument of brasse erected by the 
whole citie m thememoriall of her, andmoieoiier you 
haue read the superscription. Then Apollonius com- 
maunded his daughter to stand foorth in the piesence 
of them all, and shee saide vnto Dionisiades beholde 
thou wicked woman, dead Tharsia is come to greete 
thee, who as thou diddest well hope, shoulde neuer 
haue been forth comming to haue bewrayed thy 
wickednesse But when the miserable woman beheld 
Tharsia, her heait quaked for feare, and shee fell to 
the ground in a swoond . and when shee recouered 
againe, shee cried out vpon the just ludgment of God, 
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and cursed the time that shee was borne And all 
the people ranne thronging about Tharsia, and 
wondered at her, thinking howe greatly they had been 
of long time abused by Stianguilio, and Dionisiades ; 
and they reioyced much in her safetie, and all knewe 
by her countenance that it was shee, and none other. 
O now, who were able to declare the bitter griefe and 
intolerable care which eftsoones assaied the wearisome 
consciences of these twame, the husband and the 
wife when they sawe her lining and m good liking 
before their faces, whose death they had so traitorously 
conspired. Euen hell it selfe is not comparable vnto 
so heauie a burden, the vnspeakable weight whereof 
all men ought tO' feare, and none can sufficiently 
desciibe unlesse hee haue been semblably plunged 
in the like gulfe of horrible desperation. Then 
Tharsia called for Theophilus Stranguilios villain e, 
and when he was come into hei presence, shee saide 
unto him * Theophilus, aunswere mee aloud that all 
the people may heaie, who sent thee forth to slay me^ 
Hee aunswered, Dionisiades my Mistresse. What 
mooued her thereunto saide Tharsia^ None other 
thing, I suppose, saide the villame, but to emoy the 
money and ornamentes, and also because thy beautie 
and comeiinesse were commended aboue Philomacias 
her daughters Nowe when the people heard this, 
they ranne vppon Stranguilio, and Dionisiades, and 
tooke them violently, and bound them, and drew 
them out of the citie, and stoned them to death , and 
would likewise have slaine Theophilus the viliaine, 
for that at his mistress cornmandement he would haue 
murdered the innocent maiden But Tharsia mtreated 
for him, saying, Not so mydeare friends. I pray you 
let me obtaine pardone for him at your handes , for 
vnlesse he had giuen me respite to say my praiers, I 
had not been heere now to haue spoken for him 
and when she had said so, the furious multitude w^as 
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appeased And Apollonius gaue many exceeding 
rich giftes vnto the citie, and 1 epared it strongly m 
many places where it was decaied, and abode there 
with them the space of three monthes m feasting and 
making merry before he depaited. 


The Twenty-Second Chapter 

Horn) Apollomits sailed from Thar sits to msite Ms 
father-t7i4aw Altistrates king of Pefitapohs^ who 
died 7iot long after Apollojnus comming thither. 

The terme of three raonethes, that Apollonius pur- 
posed for his delight to remaine at Tharsus, was 
almost expired, and he c5manded all things to be 
prepared for the iourney; and when the day was 
come, hee made generall proclamation vppon paine 
of death euery man to ship. And when the whole 
army was imbarked, he took ship himselfe with Ins 
wife and his daughter, being honourably accom- 
panied by the citizens vnto the water side; and 
after due courtesie on both sides done and recemed, 
he hoysed sayle and departed towardes Pentapohs 
king Altistrates Citie And when they had sailed 
With prosperous winde ten dayes vppon the Sea, they 
discouered a farre off the Steeples and Towres of Pen- 
tapohs, and the Souldiers reioyced and gaue a shout 
for gladnesse that they were so neere to their wished 
land. Then they cast about and cut towards the 
liauen, and cast anker, and landed all safe, and 
Apollonius with his wife and daughter after hee had 
taken order for the companie, rode vnto the court 
vnto king Altistrates, whom they found in good 
health,^ and merry. And when Altistrates saw his 
sonne-in-lawe, his daughter and his neece Tharsia, 
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hee bid them welcome, and leioyced exceedingly, and 
sent for the Nobles of his land to keepe them com- 
panie, and gaue them the best entertainement that hee 
could deuise, and they soiourned with him an whole 
yeare in pleasure and pastime, whereof the king tooke 
as great comfort as was possible for a man to doe m 
any worldly felicitie But as there was neuer yet any 
thing certaine or peimanent in this mortall life, but 
alwaies we be requited with sowre sauce to our sweete 
ineate, and when wee thmke ourselues surest in the 
top of loy, then tilt wee downe soonest into the bot- 
tome of sorrow, so fared it now vnto those personages 
m the midst of their joliitie For the good old king 
Altistrates fell sodainly sick which much appalled 
them all, and grew euerie day weaker than other. 
Then were the Phisitions sent for m haste, who left 
nothing vntried that appertained vnto Ait and experi- 
ence to doe , and aboue all Apollonius and Lucina 
his wife plaied the parts of duetifull children, m tend- 
ing their aged and weake father with all care and 
diligence possible But alas olde age which of it 
selfe IS an vncurable sickenesse, and had beene grow- 
ing nowe well nigh an hundred yeares lacking seuen 
vpon him, accompanied with the mtoiierable paine of 
the gowt, and the stone of the bladder, had consumed 
naturall moisture, so that his force gaue ouer to the 
disease, and shortely after changed this transitone life 
for a better When report was spread abroad of the 
kings death, there was great son owe and lamentation 
made m all places, neither was theie any that tooke 
not gneuously the losse of so good a Prince. But to 
describe the inward affliction of Apollonius, and the 
teares of Lucma and Tharsia her daughter, woulde 
make any heart of flint to bleede, considering the 
tender affections of women aboue men, and howe 
prone they bee that way, yea, sometime (God knowes) 
in smaller cases than at the death of husband, father, 
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or mother. But as al things haue their time, so haue 
sorrowe and teaies also, which aie best dried vp with 
the towell of contmuaunce , which gaue nowe lust 
occasion vnto Apollonius to cast off drowsie sorrowe, 
and to prouide for the funeralles of his father in lawe, 
which he accomplished with so seasonable expedition, 
and in so honourable a sort, as was seemeiy for so 
mighty a king, and so vertuous a prince, whome liee 
buried among the auntient race of kings his aunces- 
tours m the Temple within the citie of Pentapolis 
Which beeing all finished, as it is also a worke of 
charitie to fulfill the will of the dead, he applied him- 
selfe to execute his fathers testament, wherm he had 
giuen halfe his kingdome vnto Apollonius; and the 
other halfe to Tharsia his neece, to haue and to holde 
to them and to their heires for euer. 


The Twenty-Third Chapter 

How ApoUoJiius rewarded the fisherman that releetted 
Jnm after he had stiffened shiftoracke. howe kee 
dealt also with olde Calamitus^ and likewise with 
the Pyrates that stole away Tharsia, 

By this time, when all cares weie banished, and Apol- 
lonius inioyed his kingdome m quiet possession, he 
gaue himselfe sometimes to delight as other Princes 
are wont to do. And it fortuned that on a day when 
he had dined, he walked foorth for recreation vnto the 
sea side, with his wife and a fewe seruants And when 
hee came there, he sawe a small fisher boat fleeting 
vndcr sade, which hee thought by ail signes he should 
knoNve wcil, for hee supposed it to be the fishermans 
boat which succoured him, when he had suffered ship- 
wracke m sailing from Tharsus towardes Pentapolis. 
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Wheiefore hee commaunded some of his seruantes, 
to take another shippe which rode at anchor there on 
the shore, to go after and take him, and to bring the 
fisherman vnto him vnto the Coort. When the poore 
man saw himselfe boorded of so many and so gay a 
multitude, hee feared they had beene pyrates, and 
that they woulde haue slaine him , and he fell downe 
on his knees, and besought them to haue compassion 
vpon him he was but a poore fisherman, and had 
not that which they sought for : it were others that 
were more fit for their purpose to meete withall, such 
as ventured further in greater vesselles, carrying foorth 
great summes of money, and bringing home plenty of 
costly merchandize : As for him, they should not only 
find miserable pouertie in lansackmg his boat, but if 
they were also determined to take away his life from 
him, they should likewise with the same stroke be- 
reaue the hues of his poore wife, and many small 
Children, which were maintained by his hand onely. 
These or the like words vttered then the poore fisher- 
man. But they smiling in then conceits, and mmde- 
full of their Princes commaundement, bade him not 
feare that they would robbe him, but saide that he 
must goe -with them, and brought him away vnto the 
court. And when he was come into the kings pre- 
sence, Apollonius knewe him well, and saide vnto the 
Queene and the Nobles that were about him . Be- 
holde, this is the man that receiued me into his house, 
and succoured mee when I suffered shipwracke, and 
shewed me the way into the Citie, by which meanes 
I came acquainted with good king Altistrates And 
he rose out of his seate, and embraced him and said 
I am Apollonius Prince of Tyius whome thou diddest 
succour, and theiefore bee of good cheere, for thou 
shalt be rewarded. And the poore fisherman wept 
exceedingly for loy And Apollonius commaunded 
two hundred sestercies of gold to be giuen vnto him, 
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and thiity seruants, and twenty handmaideSj and fortie 
horses, and fiftie sutes of apparell, and a faire pallace 
to dwel in, and made him an earle, and vsed no man 
so familiarly as he did him all the dayes of Ins life 
Nowe It was not long aftei that these things were 
done, but one called Calamitus the master of the ship 
of Tyrus, an olde man, who, as we haiie before de- 
clared, shewed vnto Apollonius as hee was walking 
by the sea side with Lucina, that Antiochus and his 
daughter were dead, and the kingdome was reserued 
for him, came before Apollonius, and, falling downe 
on his knees Remember me, my most gratious Lorde 
Apollonius saide hee, since the time I tolde your 
giace the good tidings of king Antiochus death 
Then king Apollonius tooke him vp by the hand, 
and caused him to sit downe by him, and talked 
familiarly with him, and gaue him great thankes, and 
made him a great lord in his countrey. Thus Apol- 
lonius busied himselfe, not onely m bestowing him- 
selfe curteously at home, but he also promded as well 
for the quiet gouernement of the state abroad, as it 
appeared by the diligence of his officers, who hauing 
lately taken certaine pyrates vpon the sea, brought 
them to Pentapohs, where Apollonius then remained, 
to haue lustice executed vpon them. When they 
were arrmed, they were found guilty of the facte of 
which they were accused, and the next day being 
appointed for them to suffer, when they came vnto 
the gallowes, they confessed many robberies, and 
among store, how once at Tharsub they rescued a 
maide named Tharsia from a villaine that woulde 
haue slaine her, and brought her to Machilenta, 
where they solde her to him that offered most money, 
and hee which bought her (as they thought) was a 
bawd. When the citizens, who were none of them 
Ignorant of the Ladie Tharsias aduentures, heard this, 
they stayed execution, and sent word vnto king Apol- 
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lonms, saying May it please your grace to vnderstand 
that we haue certame pyrates at the gallowes ready 
to be executed, and it appeareth that they be those 
that stole away the lady Tharsia your daughter from 
Tharsus, and sold her to the bawd at Machilenta 
Which when we perceiued, we thought it good to 
know your graces pleasure what shall be doone with 
them Apollonius thanked them, and willed the pirats 
to be brought before him, & examined them diligently, 
and found that they were the same men mdeede that 
had preserued Tharsias life And he gaue great 
thankes vnto God and them, and imbiaced them, & 
willingly pardoned them their lives 

And for that he knew that the sinister means which 
they hitherto had insued was caused most by con- 
straint, for want of other trade or abilitie to hue by, 
he therefore made them all knights, and gaue them 
plenty of gold and siluer, and indowed them also with 
great possessions. 


The Twenty-P'ourth Chapter. 

How Apollonius had a yoong sonfie and heite by Ms wife 
Luana, likewise of Apollonius age^ and how he 
died with some other accidents thereunto incident. 

While king Apollonius thus passed foorth his time 
111 rewarding his friends which had doone him plea- 
sure in his aduersitie, the part of a thankeful and 
good natured man, and also vnto his enemies in min- 
istrmg lustice with mercie, which is the duetie of a 
vertuous prince, the queene Lucma in the meane 
season concerned childe, and grewe euery daie bigger 
bellied then other And when the time came that 
she attended for a good houre, she was deliuered of a 
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faire sonne, whom some of the Ladies that were pre- 
sent saide hee was like Apollonius the father, other 
some, like king Altistrates the grandfather, and others 
ludged otherwise, according as is the custome of 
women to doe, when as (God knoweth) there is no 
more likenesse betweene them sauing that the childe 
hath the generall shape and proportion of a man, 
than is betweene Jacke fletcher and his bolt. How- 
beit the boy was called Altistrates, after the grand- 
fathers name, for whome there was much loy and 
triumphing, that it had pleased God to send an heire 
male to gouerne the land, for whose life and preserua- 
tion the people daily prayed, that as he was like to 
succeede his grandfather m place and name, so hee 
might also be successour to his father and grandfather 
in honour and vertue, which as they are the true 
goods, so are they the chiefest inheritance of a king, 
and to be preferred before the greedie seeking for 
large dominion and riches, which aie the foolish 
scales whereby Fortune mtiappeth us. 

But to returne againe to our story, great was the 
caie and prouision for the diligent bringing vp of this 
yoong gentleman who as he grew vp moie and more 
eueiy day to the strength of lusty youth, so his father 
Apollonius decayed continually through the infirmity 
of weake old age Who haumg passed his life with 
one Ladle the fane Lucina, by whome hee had two 
beautifuil children, the ladie Tharsia and yoong Altis- 
trates, he lined to the age of fourescore and foure 
yeers, and obtained the empire of three kmgdomes, to 
wit, Tyrus, Antiochia and JPentapolis, whome with the 
lielpe of his sonne in lawe Athanagoras he gouerned 
peaceably and prosperously. Moreouer, when hee 
had disposed the affaires of his realmes vnto such of 
Ins nobilitie a^ were in credite about him, although at 
all times he had recourse vnto his accustomed studies 
of humanitie, yet then especially he applied his vacant 
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time to his booke, and liee wrote the whole stone and 
discourse of his owne life and aduentures at large, the 
which he caused to be written foorth in two large 
volumes, whereof he sent one to the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, and placed the other in his owne library. 
Of which histone this is but a small abstract, piomising 
if ever the whole chance to come into my hands, to 
set it forth with all fidelitie, diligence, and expedition. 
But when the fatall time was come that Apollonius 
olde age could no longer be sustained by the ben elite 
of nature, he fell into certaine cold and due diseases, 
in which case the knowledge of his physitions could 
stand him in little steed, either by their cunning or 
experience For there is no remedie against olde 
age, which if the noble skill of phisicke could euer 
have found out, doubtlesse it would haue obtained 
the means to haue made the state of man immoitall. 
Howbeit, God hath determined otherwise , and as he 
appointed all worldly things to haue an end, so Apol- 
lonius had his dying day, wherein in perfect sense, 
and readie memorie, h^e depaited this transitorie life 
in the sweete armes of his loumg ladie Lucina, and m 
the midst of his friendes. Nobles, Allies, kinsfolke, 
and children, in great honour, and loue of all men 
His kingdome of Tyrus he gaue by will vnto Athana- 
goras and his daughter Tharsia, and to their heires 
after them for euer who liued long time togither, and 
had much issue, both boyes and girles Unto the 
queene Ladie Lucma, he gaue the two kmgdomes of 
Antiochia and Pentapolis, for terme of her life, to 
deale or dispose at her pleasure; and after her de- 
cease vnto his sonne lusty yoong Altistrates, and to 
his heires for euer But Lucina, as she could not then 
be yoong, since iVpollonius died so old, emoyed not 
long her widows estate, but pining away with sorrow, 
and wearing with age, forsooke this iDresent world 
also, and followed her deare lord into the euerlasting 
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kingdome that neuer shall have end, which so fane 
exceedeth the kingdome, which forthwith she left vnto 
her yoong sonne Altistrates to inherite, as heauenly 
loyes suunount the earthly, and the bright sunne 
surpasseth the smallest starre 


FINIS. 
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{Fiom North's PhUarch "] 

C ^SAR seeing m Rome one day certain e rich and 
wealthy strangers, hauing litle dogs and monkies 
in their armes, and that they made marvellous much 
of them, he asked the if the women in xheir country 
had no children wisely reproumg by this question, 
for that they bestowed their naturall loue and affec- 
tion vpon brute beasts, which they should with all 
kmdnesse and loue bestow vpon men Nature m 
like case also, haumg planted in our minds a naturall 
desire to learne & vnderstand, we are in reason to 
reproue those that vainly abuse this good desire, 
fondly disposing it to leaine things vame and vn- 
profitable and to cast behind them in the meane 
season things honest and necessarie to be learned. 
For as touching our outward sense, which with passion 
receiueth impression of the thing it seeth, peraduen- 
ture it will be necessarie to consider indifferently 
the thing seeue, whether it will fall out beneficial or 
hurtfull vnto him but so fareth it not with our vn- 
derstanding, for euery man may at his pleasure turne 
and dispose that to the thing he taketh delight in, the 
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reason whereof we must alwaies employ to the best 
part, and that not only to consider and looke vpon 
the thing, but also to reape the benefite & commodity 
of the thing we see For like as the eye is most 
delighted with the lightest and freshest colors : euen 
so we must giue oui minds vnto those sights, which 
by looking vpon them do draw piofit and pleasure 
vnto vs For such effects doth vertue bring that 
either to heare or read them, they do print m our 
harts an earnest loue and desire to follow them. But 
this followeth not in all other things we esteeme, 
neither are we alwaies disposed to desire to do the 
things we see well done but contiarily oftentimes, 
when we like the work, we mislike the workman, as 
commonly in making these perfumes and purple 
colours. For both the one and the othei do please 
vs well but yet we take perfumers and dyers to be 
men of a meane occupation Theiefore Antisthenes 
aunswered one very wisely, that told him Ismenias 
was an excellent player of the flute But yet he is a 
naughty man, said he otherwise he could not be so 
culling at the flute as he is. Euen so did Philip king 
of Macedon say to his sonne Alexander the great on 
a time * that at a certaine feast had sung passing 
sweetly, and like a maister of musicke . Art thou not 
ashamed son to sing so welR It is enough fora 
King to bestow his leisure sometime to heare musi- 
tians sing, and he doth much honor to the Muses to 
heare the masters of the science othei while, when 
one of them smgeth to excell another But he that 
personally shall bestow his time, exercising any meane 
science * brmgeth his pames he hath taken in matters 
vnprofitable, a witnesse against himselfe, to piooue 
that he hath bene negligent to learne things honest and 
profitable. And there was neuer any yong gentleman 
nobly borne, tfiat seeing the image of lupiter (which 
IS m the city of Pisa) desired to become Phidias nor 
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Folycletus, for seeing of luno in the citie of Argos • 
nor that desired to be Anacreon, or Philemon, or 
Archilocus, for that they tooke pleasure somtime to 
reade their woiks. For it followeth not of necessity, 
that though the worke delight, the workman must 
needes be praised. So m like case, such things do 
not profite those which behold them, because they do 
not moue affection in the harts of the beholders to 
follow them, neither do stir vp affection to resemble 
them, and much lesse to conform our selues vnto 
them. But veitue hath this singular propertie in all 
her actions that she maketh the man that knoweth 
her to affect her so, that straight he liketh all her 
doings, and desireth to follow those that are vertuous 
For, as for riches, we only desire to haue them m 
possession but of vertue, we chiefly lone the deeds 
Wherfore we are contented to haue goods from other 
men but good deeds we wold other should haue 
from vs For vertue is of this ^power, that she 
allureth a mans mind presently to vse her, that wisely 
considereth of her, and maketh him very desirous in 
his heart to follow her and doth not frame his man- 
ners that beholdeth her by any imitation, but by the 
only vnderstandmg and knowledge of vertuous d cedes, 
which suddenly bnngeth vnto him a resolute desire to 
do the like And this is the reason, why me thought 
I should continue still to write on the hues of noble 
men, and why I made also this tenth booke in the 
which are contained the hues of Pericles and Fabius 
Maximus, who maintained wars against Hannibal. 
For they were both men very like together in many 
sundry vertues, and specially in curtesie and iustice 
and for that they could patiently beare the follies of 
theii people, and companions that were m charge of 
gouernement with them, they were maruellous pro- 
fitable members for their country. But if we haue 
sorted them well together, comparing the one with 

VOL. Y 
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the other you shall easily mdge that reade our writ- 
ings of their hues Pericles was of the tribe of the 
Acaman tides, of the town of Cholargvs, and one of 
the best and most ancient families of the city of 
Athens, both by his father and mothei For Xantip- 
pus his father (who ouercame in battell the lieutenants 
of the king of Persia in the lourny of Mygala) maned 
Agariste that came of Chsthenes, he who draue out 
of Athens Pysistratus ofspnng, and valiantly ouer- 
threw their tyranny. Afterwardes he established 
lawes, and ordained a very graue forme of gouern- 
nient, to maintame his citizens m peace and concord 
together This Agarist dreamed one night that she 
was brought to bed of a Lion and very shoitly after 
she was deliuered of Peiicles, who was so well propor- 
tioned in all the parts of his body, that nothing could 
be mended, sauing that his head was somewhat too 
long and out of proportion to the rest of his body. 
And this IS the onely cause why all the statues and 
images of him almost are made with a helmet on his 
head : because the workmen as it should seeme (and 
so It IS most likely) were willing to hide the blemish 
of his deformitie But the Attican Poets did call 
him Schinocephalos, as much as to say as, headed 
like an onion. For those of Attica do somtmie name 
that which is called m the vulgar toung Scilla, that is 
to say, an onion of Barbarie, Schmos And Cratinus 
the Comicall Poet in his comedy he intituled Chirones, 
said . 

Old Saiurne he^ aiid dreadfull dire Debate^ 
begotten haue^ beiweene them carnally^ 
this tyrant here^ this heauy zoltmg pate^ 
in court of gods so tearmed worihely 
And againe also in that which he nameth Nemesis, 
speaking of him, he saith : 

Come lupiter^ come lupiter, 

Come iolt heady and come tnkeeper. 
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And Teleclides mocking him also, saith m a place . 

Sometimes he stands amadd when he percetues.^ 
that hai'd it toere sufficiently to know^ 
in what estate his goiiernnient he leaues 

And then will he be seldome scene below ^ 

such heaiiie heapes within his hraines do grow. 

But yet sometimes out of that monstrous pate^ 
he thundreth fast, and th^^eatneth euery state. 

And Eiipolis in a comedy winch he intituled Demi : 
being very inquisitme, & asking particularly of euery 
one of the Oratours (whom he famed were returned 
out of hell) when they named Pericles the last man 
vnto him, he said * 

Truly thou hast now brought vnto us here that dwell, 

the chief e of all the captaines that come from darksome 
hell. 

And as for nmsicke, the most aiithois wiite, that 
Damon did teach him musicke, of whose name (as 
men say) they should pronounce the first sillable 
short. Howbeit Aristotle saith, that he was taught 
musicke by P}thoclides. Howsoeuer it was, it is 
certaine that this Damon was a man of deepe vnder- 
standmg, and subtill m matters of gouernment • for, 
to hide from the people his sufiiciencie therein, he 
gaue it out he was a musitian, and did resort vnto 
Pericles as a maister wrestler or fencer . but he taught 
him how he should deale m matters of state. Not- 
withstanding, in the end he could not so cunningly 
conuey this matter, but the people saw his harping 
and musicke, was only a vizer to his other practise : 
wherefore they did banish him Athens for hue yeares, 
as a man that busily tooke vpon him to change the 
state of things, and that favouied tyranme. And 
this gaue the Comicall Poets matter to play vpon him 
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finely, among which Plato in a comedy of his, bnngeth 
in a man that asketh him 

O Chiron^ tell me first art thou indeed the man, 
which did instruct Pericles thus ^ make answer if 
thou can 

He was sometime also scholer to the Philosopher 
Zenon, who was borne in the citie of Elea, and taught 
naturall Philosophie, as Parmenides did but his pro- 
fession was to thwart and contrarie all men, and to 
alledge a world of obiections in his disputation, which 
were so intricate, that his aduersary replying against 
him, knew not how to answer him, nor to conclude 
his argument. The which Timon Phliasius witnesseth 
m these woids 

Zenon was subtill sure, and very eloquent, 

and ciaftily coidd wind a man by way of argument, 
if so he were disposed, Jus cunning to desciie, 
or shew the sharpnesse of Jus wit to practise pollicie 

But Anaxagoras Clazomeman was he that was most 
familiar and conuersant with him, and did put m 
him the maiesty and grauity he shewed in all his say- 
ings, and doings, who did farre excell the common 
course of ordinane Oiators that pleaded before the 
people and to be short, he it was that did fashion 
ins manners, altogether to cane that graue counten- 
ance which he did. For they called Anaxagoras in 
his time, Nus, as much to say , as vnderstandmg. 
Either because they had his singular wit and capa- 
citie in such great admiration, being growne to search 
out the cause of naturall things . or that he was the 
first man, who did ascribe the disposition and go- 
uernement of this world, not vnto fortune or fatall 
necessitie, but vnto a pure, simple, and vnderstandmg 
mind, which doth separate at the first mouing cause, 
the substance of such like parts as are medled and 
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compounded of diuerse substances, in all other bodies 
through the world. Pericles made niaruellous much 
of Anaxagoras, who had fully instructed him m the 
knowledge of natural! things, and of those specially 
that worke aboue m the ayre and firmament For he 
grew not only to haue a great minde and an eloquent 
tongue, without any alfectation, or grosse countrey 
termes but to a certaine modest countenance that 
scantly smiled, very sober in his gate, hauing a kind 
of sound in his voice that he neuer lost nor altered, 
and was of veiy honest behaviour, neuer troubled in 
his talke for any thing that crossed him, and many 
other such like things, as all that saw them m him, 
and considered them, could but wonder at him But 
for proofe hereof, the leport goeth, there was a 
naughtie biisie fellow on a time, that a whole day to- 
gether did nothing but laile vpon Pericles in the 
market place, and reuile him to his face, with all the 
villanous words he could vse But Pericles put all 
vp quietly, and gaue him not a word againe, dispatch- 
ing in the meane time matters of importance he had 
m hand, vntill night came, that he went softly home 
to his house, shewing no alteration nor semblance of 
trouble at all, though this lewd varlet followed him at 
the heeles, with words of open defamation And as 
he was ready to enter in at his owne dores, being 
darke night, he commanded one of his men to take 
a torch, and to bring this man home to his house. 
Yet the Poet Ion saith, that Pericles was a very proud 
man, and stately, and that with his grauitie and noble 
mind, there was mingled a certaine scoine and con- 
tempt of other and contiarily, he greatly praiseth 
the ciuilitie, humanitie and courtesie of Cimon, be- 
cause he could fashion himseife to all companies. 
But letting passe that which the Poet Ion said ; 
who would that vertue should be full of tragicall dis- 
cipline, bringing m with it, a certaine satyricall dis- 
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course to moue laughter. Now Zenon contraiiwise 
did counsell all those that said Pericles grauitie was a 
presumption, and arrogancie . that they should also 
follow him in his presumption Foi to counterfeit in 
that sort things honest and vertuous, doth secretly 
with time breed an affection and desire to loue them, 
and afterwards with custome euen effectually to vse 
and follow them So Pericles by keeping Anaxagoras 
companie, did not onely profite himselfe in these 
things, but he learned besides to put away all super- 
stitious feare, of celestiall signes and impressions 
seene m the ayre. For to those that are ignorant of 
the causes thereof, such sights are teinble, and to the 
godly also fearefull, as if they were vtterly vndone : 
and all is, because they haue no certaine knowledge 
of the reason that naturall Philosophie yeeldeth, 
which in stead of a fearefull supeistition, would 
bring a true religion accompanied with assured hope 
of goodnesse Some say a man brought Pericles one 
day from his farme out of the coimtrey, a Rammes 
head that had but one, home, and that the Prognos- 
ticator Lampon considering this head, that had but 
one strong home in the middest of his forehead, inter- 
preted, that this was the signification thereof. That 
being two tribes and seuerall factions m the city of 
Athens touching gouernment, the one of Peiicles, and 
the other of Thucydides the power of both should 
be brought into one, and specially into his part, m 
whose house this signe did happen. Further, it is 
said that Anaxagoras being piesent, did cause the 
Rammes head to be clouen in two peeces, and shewed 
vnto them that stood by, that the braine of this 
Ramme did not fill the pan of his natural place, but 
inclosed it selfe m all parts, being narrow like the 
point of an egge, in that part where the home tooke 
his first roote of budding out So Anaxagoras was 
raaruellously esteemed at that present by all those 
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that stood by : but so was Lampon, soone after that 
Thucydides was dnuen away, and that the gouern- 
ment of the whole common weale fell into the hands 
of Pericles alone. And it is not to be wondred at 
(in my opinion) that the natural! Philosopher and the 
Prognosticator did rightly meete together in troth . 
the one directly telling the cause, and the other the 
end of the euent as it fell out For the profession 
of the one, is to know how it commeth . and of the 
other, wherefore it commeth, and to foretell wdiat it 
betokeneth. For where some say, that to shew the 
cause, IS to take away the signification of the signe 
they do not consider that in seeking to abolish by 
this reason the wonderful! tokens and signes in the 
ayre, they do take away those also which are done by 
art As the noise of basons, the lights of fire by the 
sea side, and the shadowes of needles or points of 
dyals 111 the sunne all %\hich things are done by some 
cause and handiworke, to be a signe and token of some 
thing But this argument peraduenture may seme 
bettei in another booke And now again e to Pericles. 
Whilest he was yet but a young man the people stood 
m awe of him, because he somewhat resembled 
Pysistratus in his countenance: and the ancientest 
men of the city also were much afeard of his soft 
voice, his eloquent tongue, and readie utterance, be- 
cause m those he was Pysistratus vp and downe 
Moreouer he was very rich and wealthie, and of one 
of the noblest families of the citie, and those were 
his fnends also that caned the only sway and aiitho- 
ntie m the state whereupon, fearing that lest they 
would banish him with the banishment of Ostracismon, 
he would not meddle with gouernment in any case, 
although otherwise he shewed himselfe in warres very 
valiant and forward, and feared not to venter his 
person. But after that Aristides was dead, that 
Themistocles was dnuen away, and that Cmion being 
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euer m seruice in the warres as Generali in forraine 
countries, was a long time out of Grece. then he 
came to leane to the tribe of the poore people, pre- 
ferring the multitude of the poore communaltie, 
aboue the small number of Nobilitie and rich men, the 
which was directly against his nature For of him- 
selfe he was not popular, nor meanely gmen • but he 
did it (as It should seeme) to auoid suspition, that he 
should pretend to make himselfe King And because 
he saw Cimon was inclined also to take part with “the 
Nobihtie, and that he was singularly beloued and 
liked of all the honester sort . he to the contrarie en- 
clmed to the common people, purchasing by this 
meanes safetie to himselfe, and authoiitie against 
Cimon So he presently beganne a new course of 
life, since he had taken vpon him to deale in matters 
of state : for they neuer saw him afterwards at any 
time go into the citie, but to the market place, or to 
the Senate house. He gaue vp going to all feastes 
where he was bidden, and left the entertainement of 
his friends, their companie and familiantie. So that 
in all his time wherein he gouerned the common- 
weale, which was a long time, he neuer went out to 
supper to any of his fnendes, vnlesse it were that he 
was once at afeastathis nephew Euryptolemus manage 
and then he taned there no longer, but while the cere- 
monie was a doing, when they offer wine to the gods, 
and so he rose from the table. For these friendly meet- 
ings at such feastes, do much abase any counterfeit ma- 
lestie or set countenance • and he shall liaue much ado 
to keepe grauity and reputation, shewing familiantie 
to euery knowne friend in such open places. For in 
perfect vertue, those things truely are euer most ex- 
cellent, which be most common: and in good and 
vertuous men there is nothing more admirable vnto 
straungers, then their daily conuersation is to their 
friends. Pericles now to preuent that the people 
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should not be glutted with seeing him too oft, nor 
that they should come much to him they did see him 
but at some times, and then he would not talke in 
euery matter, neither came much abroad among them, 
but reserued himselfe (as Critolaus said they kept the 
Salamiman galley at Athens) for matters of great im» 
portance And m the meane season, m other matters 
of small moment, he dealt by meanes of certame 
Orators his familiar friends, amongst whom Ephialtes 
(as they sayj was one . he who tooke away the autho- 
ritie and power from the court of Aieopagus, and did 
giue too much liberty to the people, as Plato said. 
Vpon which occasion, as the Comicall Poets say, he 
became so stout and head-strong, that they could no 
moie holde him backe, then a young vnbndled colt 
and tooke such a com age vpon him, that he would 
obey no more, but inuaded the Isle of Evboea, and 
set vpon the other Hands Pericles also because he 
would fashion a phrase of speech, with a kind of stile 
altogether agreable to the manner of life and grauitie 
he had taken upon him . he gaue himselfe to all 
matters which he had learned of Anaxagoras, shadow- 
ing his reasons of natural Philosophic, with artificial! 
Rhetoncke. For hauing obtained a deepe under- 
standing by studying of Philosophic, and a readie way 
effectually to end any matter he vndertooke to prooue, 
(besides that nature had endued him with an excellent 
wit and capacitie, as the deuine Plato doth write, to 
bring any thing to serue his purpose), he did so arti- 
ficially compasse it with eloquence, that he farre 
passed all the Oratois in his time And for this cause 
was he (as they say) surnamed 01}mpius, as much to 
say, as heauenly or dimne But some are of opinion 
he had that surname, by reason of the common build- 
ings and stately workes he raised vp m the city of 
Athens, that did much set forth the same. Other 
thmke it was giuen him for his great authority and 
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power he had in gouernment, as well m wars as m 
peace. But it is no maruell that this glory was giuen 
him, considering the many other qualities and vertues 
that were in him. Howbeit the Comedies the Poets 
caused to be played m those times (in winch there 
were many words spoken of him, some m earnest, 
some m sport and least) do witnesse that he had that 
surname giuen him, chiefly for his eloquence. For it 
IS lepoited, that he thundred and lightned m his ora- 
tions to the people, and that his tongue was a terrible 
lightning. And touching this mattei, they tell of an 
answer Thucycides, Aiilesms son, should pleasantly 
make concerning the force of Pericles eloquence 
Thucydides was a noble man, and had long time con- 
tended against Pericles m matters of the common- 
w^eale. Aichidamus, king of Lacedsemon, asked 
Thucydides on a time whether he or Pericles wrestled 
best. Thucydides made him aunswer . When I haue 
given him an open fall before the face of the world, 
he can so excellently denie it, that he maketh the 
people beleeue he had no fall at all, and perswadeth 
them the contrarie of that they sawe. Notwithstand- 
ing he was euer very graue and wise in speaking. 
For euer when he went up into the pulpit for orations 
to speake to the people, he made his prayers vnto 
the gods, that nothing might escape his mouth, but 
that he might consider before, whether it would serue 
the purpose of his matter he treated on yet are there 
none of his workes extant in writing, \nlesse it be 
some few lawes he made, and but very few of Ins 
notable sayings are brought to light, saue onely these. 
He said on a time, that they must take away the citie 
of ^gma, because it was a strawe lying in the eye of the 
hauen Pirsea And another time, he said that he sawe 
the warres a farre off, commmg from Peloponnesvs. 
Another time, as he tooke shippe with Sophocles (his 
companion in commission with him as Generali of the 
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armie) who commended a faire young boy they met 
as they came to the hauen Sophocles, said he, a 
gouernour must not onely haue his hands, but also 
his eyes cleane. And Stesimbrotus writeth, that in a 
funerall oration he made in the praise of those that 
were slaine in the warre of Samos he said they were 
iramortail as the gods For we do not see the goddes 
(said he) as they be, but for the lionoui that is done 
to them, and the gieat happinesse they enioy, we do 
coniecture they are immoitail . and the same things 
are in those that dye in seruice, and defence of their 
countrey. Now where Thucydides doth write the 
gouernement of the Comnionweale vnder Pericles 
to be as a gouernment of Nobilitie, and yet had 
apparance of a popular state it is true that in 
effect It was a Kmgdome, because one alone did 
rule and gouerne the whole state And many other 
say also, he w^as the first that brought in the custome 
to deuide the enemies landes wonne by conquest 
among the people, and of the common money to make 
the people see playes and pastimes, and that appointed 
them rew'^ard for all things But this custome was ill 
brought vp For the common people that before 
were contented wath litle, and got their lining paine- 
fully with sweat of their browes, became now to be 
very vaine, sumptuous, and riotous, by reason of these 
things brought up then The cause of the alteration 
doth easily appeare by those things For Pericles at 
his first comming, sought to winne the fauour of the 
people, as we haue said before, onely to get like repu- 
tation that Cimon had wonne But comming farre 
short of his wealth and abilitie, to cane out the port 
and charge that Cimon did, entertaining the poore, 
keeping open house to all coramers, clothing poore 
old people, breaking open besides all inclosures and 
pales through all his landes, that euery one might with 
more iibertie come in, and take the fruites thereof at 
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tlieir pleasure * and seeing himselfe by these great 
nieanes out-gone farre m goodwill with the common 
people, by Demonides counsell and procurement 
(who was borne in the Isle of los) he brought in this 
distribution of the common money, as Aristotle writeth. 
And hauing wonne in a short time the fauour and 
goodwiirof the common people, by distribution of 
the common treasure, which he caused to be deuided 
among them, aswell to haue place to see these playes, 
as for that they had reward to be present at the ludge- 
ments, and by other such like corruptions he with 
the peoples helpe, did inueigh against the court of the 
Areopagites, whereof he neuer was any member For 
it neuer came to be his happe to be yearely gouernour, 
nor keeper of the lawes, nor King of the saciifices, 
nor maister of the warres all which were offices 
chosen in auncient times by lot And further, those 
on whom the lot fell, if they had behaued themselues 
well in their office, they were called forwards, and 
raised' to be of the body of this court of the Areopa- 
gites Pericles now^ by these nieanes hauing obtained 
great credite and authoritie amongst the people, he 
troubled the Senate of the Areopagites m such sort, 
that he pluckt many matters fiom their hearing, by 
Ephialtes helpe and in time made Cimon to be 
banished Athens, as one that fauoured the Lacedae- 
monians, and contraried the commonwealth and 
authoritie of the people Notwithstanding he was 
the noblest and richest person of all the citie, and one 
that had wonne so many glorious victories, and had 
so replenished Athens with the conquered spoiles of 
their enemies, as we haue declared m his life, so 
great was the authontie of Pericles amongst the 
people Now the banishment wherwith he was 
punished (wdiich they called Ostracismon) was limited 
by the law for ten yeres. In which space the Lace- 
daemonians being come downe with a great army into 
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the country of Tanagia, the Athenians sent out their 
power presently against them There Cimon willing 
to shew the Athenians by his deeds, that they had 
falsly accused him for fauounng the Lacedsemonians 
did arme himselfe, and went on his country mens 
side, to fight in the company of his tribe But Pericles 
friends gathered together, and forced Cimon to depait 
thence as a banished man. And this was the cause 
that Pericles fought that day moie valiantly than euer 
he did, and he wanne the honour and name to haue 
done more m the peison of himselfe that day, then 
any other of all the armie. At that battell also, all 
Cimons friends, whom Peiicles had burdened likewise 
to fauour the Lacedsemonians doings, died eveiy man 
of them that day Then the Athenians repented them 
much that they had dnuen Cimon away, and wished 
he weie restored, after they had lost this battell vpon 
the confines of the countrey of Attica because they 
feared sharpe wars would come vpon them agame at 
the next spring Which thing when Pericles per- 
ceiued, he sought also to further that the common 
people desired . wherefore he straight caused a decree 
to be made, that Cimon should be called home agame, 
which was done accordingly. Now when Cimon was 
returned, he aduised that peace should be made be- 
tweene both cities for the Lacedsemonians did loue 
Cimon very wel, and contiarily they hated Pericles, 
and all other gouernours Some notwithstanding do 
write, that Pericles did neuei passe his consent to call 
him home agame, before such time as they had made 
a secret agreement amongst themselues (by meanes of 
Elpimce, Cimons sister) that Cimon should be sent 
out with an army of two hundred galleys, to make 
warres m the king of Persia his dominions, and that 
Pericles should remain at home with the authoiitie of 
gouernment within the citie. This Elpinice, (Cimons 
sister) had once before intreated Pericles for her 
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'brother, at such time as he was accused before the 
ludge of treason. For Pericles was one of the 
committies, to whom this accusation was referred by 
the people. Elpmice went vnto him, and besought 
him not to do his worst vnto her brother Pericles 
answered her meiily ' Thou art too old Elpmice, 
thou art too old to go through with these matters 
Yet when this matter came to mdgement, and that 
his cause was pleaded he rose but once to speake 
against him (for his owne discharge as it were) and 
went his way when he had said, doing lesse hurt to 
Cimon then any other of his accusers. How is Ido- 
meneus to be credited now, who accuseth Pericles 
that he had caused the oratoi Ephialtes to be slaine by 
treason (that was his friend, and did alwayes counsell 
him, and did take his pait m all kind of goueinment 
of the common w’-eale) only for the lelousie and enuy 
he did beare to his glory : I can but muse why Ido- 
meneus should speake so slanderously against Peiicles, 
vnlesse it were that his melancholy humour piocured 
such violent speech who though peraduenture he 
was not altogether biamelesse, yet he was euei nobly 
minded, and had a natural! desire of honor, m which 
kind of men such furious cruel passions are seldom 
seene to breed. But this orator Ephialtes being 
cmell to those that took part with the Nobilitie, be- 
cause he would spate or paidon no man for any 
offence whatsoeuer committed against the peoples 
authoritie, but did follow and persecute them with all 
rigour to the vttermost . his enemies laid waite for 
him by meanes of one Anstodicus Tanagrian, and 
they killed him by treason, as Aristotle wnteth. In 
the meanetime Cimon died in the He of Cyprvs, being 
generall of the army of the Athenians by sei Where- 
fore those that took pait wuh the Xobiluy, seeing 
Pericles was now growne very great, and that he went 
before all other citizens of Athens, thinking it good 
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to haue some one to sticke on their side against him, 
and to lessen thereby somewhat his authoritie, that 
he might not come to rule all as he would * they 
raised vp against him, one Thucydides, of the towne 
of Alopecia, a graue wise man, and father in law to 
Cimon. This Thucydides had lesse skille of warres 
then Cimon, but vndei stood more in ciuill gourne- 
ment then he, for that he remained most part of his 
time within the city • where continually inueighing 
against Pericles m his pulpit for oiatids to the people, 
in short time he had stirred vp a like companie against 
the faction of Pericles For he kept the gentlemen 
and richer sort (which they call Nobilitie) from min- 
gling with the common people, as they were before, 
when thiough the multitude of the commons their 
estate and dignitie was obscured, and troden vnder 
foot Moreouer he did separate them from the people, 
and did assemble them all as it were into one body, 
who came to be of equal! power with the other fac- 
tion, and did put (as a man will say) a counterpoise 
into the ballaiice. For at the beginning there was 
but a litle secret grudge onely betweene these two 
factions, as an artificial! flower set in the blade of a 
sword, which made those shew a litle, that did leane 
■vnto the people • and the other also somewhat that 
fauoured the Nobilitie. But the contention betweene 
these two persons, was as a deep cut, which deuided 
the citie into two factions of which the one was 
called the Nobilitie, and the other the communaltie. 
Therefore Pericles gming yet more libertie vnto the 
people, did all things that might be to please them, 
ordaining contmuali plaies and games in the citie, 
many feast es, bankets, and open pastimes to enter- 
tame the commons with such honest pleasures and 
deuises : and besides all this, he sent yerely an armie 
of threescore gallies vnto the warres, into the which 
he put a great number of poore citizens that tooke 
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pay of the state for nine moneths of the yere, and 
thereby they did learne together, and practise to be 
good sea men Furthermore he sent into the countrie 
of Cherronesvs, a thousand fi ee men of the citie to 
dwell there, and to deuide the lands amongst them : 
fine hundred also into the He of Naxos . into the He 
of Andros, two hundred and fiftie . into Thracia, a 
thousand to dwell with the Bisaltes * and other also 
into Italy, when the citie of Sybaiis was built agame, 
which afterwards was sui named the city of the Thv- 
rians All this he did to iid the citie of a nuber of 
idle people, who through idlenesse began to be curi- 
ous, and to desire chaunge of things, as also to pro- 
uide for the necessitie of the poore townes-men that 
had nothing. For, placing the naturall citizens of 
Athens neeie vnto their subiects and fi lends, they 
serued as a garrison to keepe them vnder, and did 
suppresse them also from attempting any alteration or 
chaunge But that which delighteth most, and is the 
greatest ornament vnto the citie of Athens, which 
maketh strangers most to wonder, and which alone 
doth bring sufficient testimonie, to confirme that 
which is reported of the auncient power, riches, and 
great wealth of Grece, to be true and not false • are 
the stately and sumptuous buildings, which Peiicles 
made to be built in the citie of Athens For it is the 
onely act of all other Pericles did, and which made 
his enemies most to spite him, and which they most 
accused him for, crying out vpon him m all counsels 
and assemblies * that the people of Athens were 
openly defamed, for carying away the ready mony of 
all Grece, which was left in the He of Delos to be 
safely kept there* And although they could with 
good honestie haue excused this fa(|J5 'saying, that 
Pericles had taken it from rhem, for feife of the bar- 
barous people, to me end to lay it vjj in d: more 
stronger place, wheie it should be in better safetie : 
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yet was this too ouergieat an miury ofiferd vnto all the 
rest of GrecCj and too manifest a token of tyrannic 
also, to behold before their eyes, how we do employ 
the money, which they were mforced to gather for the 
maintenance of the warres against the barbarous 
people, in gilding, building, and setting forth our city, 
like a glorious woman, all to be gauded with gold and 
precious stones, and how we do make images, and 
build vp temples of wonderfull and infinite charge 
Pericles replied to the contrar}^, and declared vnto 
the Athenians, that they were not bound to make any 
account of this money vnto their friends and allies, 
considering that they fought for their safety, and that 
they kept the barbarous people far fiom Grece with- 
out troubling them to set out any one man, horse or 
ship of theiis, the mony onely excepted, which is no 
more theirs that paid it, the theirs that receiued it, so 
they bestow it to that vse they lecemed it for And 
their city being already well hirnished, and promded 
of all things necessary for the warres, it was good rea- 
son they should employ and bestow the surplus of the 
treasure in things which m time to come (and being 
throughly finished) %vouId make their fame eteinall 
Moreouer he said that whilest they continue building, 
they should be presently rich, by reason of the diuer- 
sitie of works of all sorts, and other things which they 
should haue need of and to compasse these things 
the better, and to set them in hand, all maner of arti- 
ficers and workmen (that would laboi) should be set 
a worke. So should all the townes-men, and inhabi- 
tants of the city, receiue pay and wages of the common 
treasure : and the citie by this meanes should be 
greatly beautified, and much more able to mamtaine 
It selfe. For such as were strong, and able men of 
body, and of yeares to cary weapon, had pay and 
entertamement of the common-wealth, which weie 
sent abroade vnto the warres and other that were 
VOL IV (") z 
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not meete for wanes, as craftes-men, and laboureis : 
he would also they should haue pait of the common 
treasuie, but not without they earned it, and by doing 
somewhat And this was his reason, and the cause 
that made him occupie the common people with great 
buildings, and deuises of workes of diueise occupa- 
tions, which could not be finished of long time to 
the end that the citizens remaining at home, might 
haue a meane and -way to take pait of the common 
treasuie, and eniich themselves, as well as those that 
vent to the wais, and seined on the sea, or els that 
lay m gaiiison to keepe any place oi fort For some 
gained by bringing stuffe as stones, brasse, luory, 
gold, ebany, and cypies Othei got, to work and 
fashion it as caipenteis, giaueis, founders, casters 
of images, masons, hewers of stone, dieis, goldsmiths, 
loyneis working in luory, painteis, men that set in 
sundiy colouis of peeces of stone oi wood, and tur- 
ners Othei gained to bring stuffe, and to fuinish 
them, as merchants, manners, and shipmaisteis, foi 
things they brought them by sea. And by land other 
got also as cait-makeis, caiieis, carters, coid-makers, 
sadlers, collei -makers, and pyoners to make wayes 
plaine, and miners, and such like Furtheimoie euery 
science & ciaft, as a captain hauing souldieis, had 
also their aimy of the woikmen that seined them, 
labouring truly for their liuing, who seiued as apren- 
tises and lourneymen vndei then workemaisters so 
the worke by this meanes did disperse abroad a com- 
mon game to all sorts of people and ages, what occu- 
pation or trade soeuer they had. And thus came the 
buildings to rise in gi calnc^se and sumptuou-nesse 
being of excellent voikmanship^ a.nc' foi girce aivi 
beautie not comparable * because euery workeman in 
his science did striue what he could to excell others, 
to make his woike appeare greatest in sight, and to 
be most workmanly done m shew. But the greatest 
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thing to be wondred at, was their speed and diligence 
For where euery man thought those workes were not 
likely to be finished in many mens hues and ages, and 
from man to man : they were all done and finished, 
whitest one onely gouernour continued still m ciedite 
and authontie. And yet they say, that m the same 
time, as one Agatarchus boasted him selfe, that he 
had quickly painted certaine beasts . Zeuxis another 
painter hearing him, answered . And I contranly 
do leioyce, that I am a long time m diawmg of 
them. For commonly slight and sodame drawing 
of any thing, cannot take deepe colours, nor giue 
pel feet beauty to the worke but length of time, 
adding to the painteis diligence and labour m 
making of the worke, maketh the colours to con- 
tinue for euer For this cause therefore the woikes 
Pericles made, are more wondeifull because they 
weie peifectly made m so short a time, and haue 
continued so long a season For euery one of 
those which were finished vp at that time, seemed 
then to be very auncient touching the beauty thereof 
and yet for the grace and continuance of the same, 
It looketh at this day as if it were but newly done 
and finished, there is such a certain kind of flourish- 
ing freshnesse in it, which letteth that the injury of 
time cannot impaire the sight therof As if euery 
of those foiesaid workes, had some lining spirit m it, 
to make it seeme yong and fiesh and a soul that lined 
euer, which kept them in their good continuing state 
Now the chiefe surueyour geneial of al these works 
was Phidias, albeit that there w-ere many other excel- 
lent woikmasters in euery science and occupation 
For the temple of Pallas, which is called Parthenon 
(as a man would say, the temple of the virgine, and 
is sui named Hecatompedon, for that it is a hundred 
foote euery way) was built by Ictinus, and Callicrates * 
and the chappell of Eleusm (where the secret cere- 
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monies of the mysteries were made) was first founded 
by Coraebus, who raised vp the first pillars m oider, 
standing beneath on the ground, and did set them vp 
vnto the maistei chaptrels But after he was dead, 
Metagenes, borne in the towne of Xypeta, turned the 
arches oner, and then did set the pillars m order also 
which are aboue* and Xenocles of the towne of 
Cholargea was he that made the lanterne or top of 
the steeple which couereth the sanctuary but the 
long wall which Socrates heard Pericles himselfe 
giue order for the building of it, was done by Calli- 
ciates, who vndeitooke the worke Cratmus the 
Poet, m a comedie he made, laugheth at this worke, 
to see how slowly it went forward, and how long it 
was a doing, saying 

Pencks long a go^ did end this worke hcgunncj 

and hnld it Jiigh^ with glorious words ^ if so it had 
bene done 

But as for deedes {in deede) he built nothing at all^ 
but let it stand , as yet it stands, much liker for to 
fall 

And as for the Theater or place appointed for 
musicke, wheie they heare all musitions play, and is 
called Odeon it is veiy well made within with diuers 
seates and degrees, and many ranges of pillais, but 
the top of the roofe is altogether round, which is 
somewhat hanging downeward round about of it selfe, 
comming together into one point. And it is said that 
this was made after the patteine and fashion of Xing 
Xerxes royall pauilion, and that Pericles was the fiist 
deuiser and maker of it. Wherefore Ciatmusm another 
place of his comedie he maketh of the Thracians, 
doth play very pretily vpon him, saying , 

Pericles here doth come. Pan Jupiter surnamed, 

{and onions head) which hath in his great noddh 
finely framed 
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The plot of Odeon^ when he dehuered was 
from banishment, aiid dangers deepe, whe7^ein he Io7ig 
did passe, 

Pericles was the first that made maruellous earnest 
labour to the people that they would make an older, 
that on the day of the feast called Panathense, they 
would set vp games for musicke. And he him&eife 
being chosen ruler of these games, as ludge to reward 
the best deseruer ordained the manner the musitions 
.should euer after keepe m their singing, playing on 
their flutes, or vpon the citherne, or other instruments 
of musicke So the first games that euer were for 
musick, were kept within the Odeon and so were 
the other after them also, euer celebrated there The 
gate and entiing into the castle was made and finished 
within the space of flue yeares, vnder the charge of 
Menesicles, that was maister of the workes And 
whilst these gates were a building, theie happened a 
wonderfull chance, which declaied that the goddess 
Minerua did not mislike the budding, but that it 
pleased her marueliously. For one of the most 
pamefullest worekmen that wrought there, fell by 
mischance fiom the height of the castle to the ground, 
which fal did so sore bruse him, and he was so sick 
withal, that the phisitions and surgeons had no hope 
of his life Pericles being very sory for his mis- 
chance, the goddesse appeared to him in his sleepe 
in the night, & taught him a medicine, with the which 
he did easily heale the poore brused man, and that 
in short time. And this was the occasion w^hy he 
caused the image of the goddesse Minerva (otherwise 
called of health) to be cast in brasse, and set vp 
within the temple of the castle, neare vnto the altar 
which was there fefore, as they say But the golden 
image of Minerua was made by Phidias, and grauen 
round about the base . who had the charge in man- 
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ner of all other workes, and by leasoii of the good 
will Pericles bare him, he commanded all the other 
workmen And this made the one to be greatly 
enuied, and the other to be very ill spoken of. For 
their enemies gatie it ontabroade, that Phidias receitied 
the gentlewomen of the citie into his house, vnder 
colour to go see his workes, and did coniiey them to 
Pericles. Vpon this brute, the Comicall poets taking 
occasion, did cast out many slaunderous speeches 
against Peiicles, accusing him that he kept one 
Menippiis wife, who was his friend and lieutenant m 
the warres : and burdened him further, that Pyn- 
lampes, one of his familiar fi lends also, brought vp 
foule, and specially peacockes, which he secretly sent 
vnto the ivomen that Pericles kept But we must 
not wonder at those Satyres, that make profession to 
speake slaunderously against all the world, as it were 
to sacnhce the imunes and wrongs they cast vpon 
honorable & good men, to the spite and enuy of the 
people, as ’vnto wicked spirits • considering that 
Stesimbrotus Thasian duist falsly accuse Pericles of 
detestable incest, and of abusing his owne sons wife. 
And this is the leason, m my opinion, why it is so 
hard a matter to come to the perfect knowledge of 
the truth of auncient things, by the monuments of 
historiographers . considering long processe of tune, 
doth vtteily obscure the truth of matters, done m 
former times. For euery written histone speaking of 
men that are alme, and of the time of things, whereof 
It maketh mention : sometime for hate and enuy, 
sometime for fauor or flattene, doth disguise and coi' 
rupt the truth. But Pericles peiceiiimg that the 
orators of Thucydides faction, in then common op- 
tions did stil cne out vpon him, that he did \ ainely 
waste and consume the common treasure, and that he 
bestowed vpon the workes, all the whole reiienue of 
the citie : one day when the people were assembled 
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together, befoie them all he asked them, if they 
thought that the cost bestowed weie too much. The 
people answered him a greate deale too much. 
Well, said he then, the chaiges shall be mine (if you 
thinke good) and none of yours prouided that no 
mans name be written vpon the workes, but mine 
onely When Pericles had said so, the people 
cried out aloud, they would none of that (either 
because that they wondred at the greatnesse of his 
minde, or else for that they would not gme him 
the only honour and piaise to haue done so sumptu- 
ous and stately works) but willed him that he should 
see them ended at the common charges, without 
sparing for any cost But m the end, -falling out 
openly with Thucydides, and putting it to an aduen- 
ture which of them should banish other, with the 
banishment of Ostracismon Peiicles got the vpper 
hand, and banished Thucydides out of the citie, and 
therewithal also ouerthiew the contraiie faction against 
him Now when he had rooted out all factions, and 
brought the citie againe to vnitie and concord, he 
found then the whole power of Athens in his hands, 
and all the Athenians matters at his disposing. And 
haumg all the treasure, armour, galleys, the lies, and 
the sea, and a maruellous seigniorie and kmgdome 
(that did enlarge it selfe partly ouei the Giecians, and 
partly ouer the barbarous people) so well fortified 
and strengthened with the obedience of nations sub- 
lect vnto them, with the fiiendship of Kings, and 
with the alliance of diuers other Princes and mightie 
Lords • then from that time forward he began ne to 
change his manners towaids the people, and not so 
easily to giue place and frame himselfe to the peoples 
wils and desires, no more then as it wrere to contrary 
winds. Furthermore he altered liis ouer gentle and 
popular manner of gouernemeiit 'which he vsed vntill 
that time, as too delicate and too effeminate an hat'* 
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mony of musicke, and did conuert it vnto an impe- 
rious goueinment,' or rather to a kingly authoritie 
but yet held still a diiect course, and kept himselfe 
euer vpright without fault, as one that did, said, and 
counselled that, wdiich was most expedient foi the 
commoii-weale He many times brought on the 
people by perswasions and reasons, to be willing to 
graunt that he preferred vnto them • but many times 
also, he draue them to it by force, and made them 
against their wils do that, which was best foi them. 
Folowing therein the deuise of a wise phisition who 
in a long and changeable disease, doth graunt his 
pacient sometime to take his pleasure of a thing he 
liketh, but yet after a moderate soit and another 
time also, he doth giue him a shaipe or bitter medi- 
cine that doth vexe him, though it heale him For 
(as It falleth out commonly vnto people that enioy so 
great an empire) many times misfortunes did chance, 
that filled the full of sundiy passios, the which Pericles 
alone could finely steere and gouerne with two priiv 
cipall rudders, feare, and hope brideling with the 
one, the fieice and insolent rashnesse of the common 
people m prosperitie, and with the other comforting 
their giiefe and discouragement in aduersitie Where- 
in he manifestly pioued, that Rhetoncke and Elo- 
quence (as Plato saith) is an art which quickneth 
mens spirits at her pleasure, & hei chiefest skill is, to 
know how to moue passions and affections throughly, 
which are as stops and sounds of the soule, that 
would be plaid vpon with a fine fingred hand of a 
cunning maister All which, not the force of elo- 
quence only brought to passe, as Thucydides wit- 
nesseth • but the reputation of his life, and the opinion 
& confidence they had of his gieat worthinesse, 
because he would not any way be corrupted with gifts, 
neither had he any couetousnes in him For when 
JJe had brought his citie not onely to be great, but 
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exceeding great and wealthy, and had m power and 
authoritie exceeded many Kings and tyrants, yea 
euen those which by their willes and testaments might 
haue left great possessions to their children he neuer 
for all that inci eased his fathers goods and patrimony 
left him, the value of a grote in siluen And yet the 
historiographer Thucydides doth set forth plainely 
inough, the greatnesse of his power And the Comicall 
poets also of that time do report it maliciously vnder 
couert words, calling his familiar friends, the new 
Pysistratides, saying, how they must make him sweare 
and protest he would neuer be King giuing vs thereby 
to vndei stand that his authority was too exceeding 
great for a popular goueinement. And Teleclides 
(amongst other) saith, that the Athenians had put into 
his hands the reuenue of the townes and cities vnder 
their obedience, and the towns themselues, to bind 
the one, and loose the other, and to pull downe their 
wals, or to build them againe at his pleasure They 
gaue him power, to make peace and alliance they 
gaue all their force, treasuie, and authonty, and all 
their goods whoiy into his hands But this was not 
for a litle while, nor in a geere of fauour, that should 
continue for a time . but this held out forty yeares 
together, he being alwayes the chiefs of his city 
amongst the Ephialtes, the Leocrates, the Mironides, 
the Cimons, the Tolmides, and the Thucydides. For 
after he had preuaiied against Thucydides, and had 
banished him, he yet remained chiefe aboue all other, 
the space of fifteene yeares. Thus Iiauing attained a 
regall dignity to commaund all, which continued as 
aforesaid, where no other captaines authonty endured 
but one yeare: he euer kept himseife vpright from 
bribes and mony, though otheiwise he was no ill hus- 
band, and could wanly looke to his owne. As for his 
lands and goods left him by his parents, that they mis- 
caned not by negligence, nor that they should trouble 
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him much, in busying himselfe to 1 educe them to a 
value * he did so husband them, as he thought was his 
best and easiest way For he sold m grosse euer the 
whole yeares profit and c5modity of his lands, and 
afterwards sent to the market daily to buy the cates, 
and other oidmarie prouision of houshold This did 
not like his sonnes that were men growne, neither 
were his women contented with it, who would haue 
had him more hberall m his house for they com- 
plained of his ouerhard and stiaight ordinal y, because 
m so noble and gieat a house as his, there was neuer 
any great remame left of meate, but all things leceiued 
into the house, lanne into accompt, and were deliuered 
out by proportion All this good husbandly of his, 
was kept vpright in this good order, by one Euangelus, 
steward of Ins house, a man veiy honest and skilful m 
all his houshold piouision • and whether Pericles had 
brought him vp to it, or that he had it by nature, it 
was not knowne But these things weie fane con- 
trary to Anaxagoras wisedome. For he despising the 
world, and casting his affection on heauenly things i 
did willingly forsake his house, and suffered all his 
land to lun to layes and to pasture. But (in my opi- 
nion) great is the diueisitie betweene a contemplatiue 
life, and a ciuill life For the one employeth all his 
time vpon the speculation of good and honest things • 
and to attaine to that, he thmketh he hath no need of 
any extenour help or instrument The other applying 
all his time vpon vertue, to the common profit and 
benefit of men : he thinketh that he needeth riches, 
as an instrument not onely necessaiy but also honest 
As, looke vpon the example of Pericles: who did 
relieue many poore people. And Anaxagoras specially 
among other : of whom it is reported, that Pericles 
being occupied about matters of state at that time, 
hauing no leisure to thinke vpon Anaxagoras, he see- 
ing himselfe old and forsaken of the world, laid him 
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downe, and couered his head close, determining to 
starue himself to death with hunger. Pericles vnder- 
standmg tins, ran presently to him as a man halfe cast 
away, and prayed him as earnestly as he could, that 
he would dispose him selfe to hue, being not onely 
sory for him, but for himselfe also, that he should 
loose so faithfull and wise a counseller, in matters of 
state and gouernement Then Anaxagoras shewed Ins 
face, and told him ; O Pericles, those that will see by 
the light of a lampe, must put oyle to it, to make the 
light burne. Now began the Lacedaemonians to grovv 
lealous of the greatnesse of the Athenians, wherefore 
Pericles to make the Athenians hearts greater, and so 
draw their minds to great enterprises : set downe an 
order they should send ambassadours to perswade al 
the Grecians (in what part soeuer they dwelt m Evrope, 
or Asia, as well the htle as the great cities) to send 
their deputies vnto Athens, to the geneiall assembly 
that should be holden there to take order for the 
temples of the gods which the barbarous people had 
burnt, and touching the sacrifices they had vowed for 
the preseruation of Grece, when they gaue battel vpon 
them • and touching sea matters also, that euery man 
might saile in safety where he would, and that all might 
liue together in good peace and loue one with another. 
To performe this commission, twenty persons were 
sent of this ambasiate, euery one of them being fifty 
yeares of age and vpward. Whereof fine of them 
went to the Dorians, dwelling m Asia, and to the in- 
habitants of the lies, eue vnto the Isles of Lesbos, & 
of the Rhodes Fiue other w^ent through al the 
country of Hellespont, & of Thracia, vnto the city of 
Bizantivm. Other hue were commanded to go into 
Boeotia, into Phocides, and through al Peloponnesvs, 
& from thence by the country of the Locnans, into 
the vpland country ioyning to it, vntil they came into 
the countiy of Acarnania, and of Ambracia And the 
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Other fiue went first into the Isle of Evboea, and from 
thence vnto the Oetseians, and through all the gulfe 
of Malea, vnto the Phtiotes, vnto the Achaians, and 
the Thessalians declaring to all the people where 
they came, the Athenians commission, perswading 
them to send vnto Athens, and to be present at the 
counsell which should be holden theie, for the paci- 
fication and vnion of all Grece But when all came 
to all, nothing was done, and the said cities of Giece 
did not assemble, by practice of the Lacedaemonians 
(as It IS lepoited) who weie altogether the let for the 
fiist refusall that was made of their summons, was at 
Peloponnesvs This haue I wTitten to make Pericles 
noble courage to be knowne, and how piofound a wise 
man he shewed himselfe vnto the world. Fuither- 
more, when he was chosen General in the wanes, he 
was much esteemed, because he euer tooke great 
regal d to the safety of his souldiers. For by his good 
will he would neuer hazaid battell, which he saw might 
fall out doubtfull, or m any thing daungerous • and 
moreouer, he neuer piaised them for good generals, 
neither would he follow them that had obtained great 
victones by hazard, howsoeuer other did esteeme or 
commend them. For he was wont to say, that if none 
but himselfe did leade them to the shambles, as much 
as lay in him, they should be immortal!. And when 
he saw Tolmides, the sonne of Tolmseus (trusting to 
his former victories, and the praise and commendation 
of his good seruice) did prepare vpon no occasion, 
and to no purpose, to enter into the countrey of 
Boeotia, and had procured also a thousand of the 
lustiest and most valiant men of the citie, to be con- 
tented to go with him in that lourney, ouer and aboue 
the rest of the army he had learned he went about to 
turne him from his purpose, and to keepe him at 
home, by many perswasions he vsed to him before the 
peoples face, and spake ceitaine woids at that time, 
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that were remembred long aftei, and these they weie- 
That if he would not beleeue Pencles counsell; yet 
that he would tary time at the least, which is the 
wisest counselier of men These words were pretily 
liked at that present time But within few dayes 
after, when news was brought that Toimides self was 
slame m a battel he had lost, neare vnto the citie of 
Coronea, wherein perished also, many other honest 
and valiant men of Athens * his wordes spoken before, 
did then greatly increase Pericles reputation and good 
wil with the common people, because he w^as taken 
for a wnse man, and one that loued his citizens But 
of all his lourneys he made, being Generali ouer the 
army of the Athenians, the lourney of Cherronesvs 
was best thought of and esteemed, because it fell out 
to the great benefite and preseruation of all the Gre- 
cians inhabiting in that countrey For besides that 
he brought thither a thousand citizens of Athens to 
dwell theie (in which doing he stiengthened the cities 
with so many good men) he did fortihe the barre also, 
which did let it from being of an He, with a fortifica- 
tion he drew from one sea to another: so that he 
defended the country against all the inuasions and 
piracies of the Thracians inhabiting thereabouts, and 
delmered it of extreame warre, wnth the which it was 
plagued befoie, by the barbaious people their neigh- 
bours, or dwelling amongst them, who only hued vpon 
piracie & robbing on the seas. So was he likewase 
much honored and esteemed of strangers, w^hen he 
did enuirone all Peloponnesvs, departing out of the 
hauen of Peges, on the coast of Megara, with a fleet 
of a hundred gallies For he did not only spoile 
the townes all alongst the sea side, as Toimides had 
done before him but going vp further into the mame 
land, faire from the sea, with his souldiers he had in 
the galhes, he draue some of them to retire within 
their walks, he made them so afraid of him : and in 
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the country of Nemea, he ouercame the Sicyomans in 
bat tell, that taned him m the held, & did erect a 
pillar for a notable mark of his victone And imbarking 
m his ships a new supply of souldiers which he tookvp 
in Achaia, being friends with the Athenians at that 
time, he passed ouer to the firme land that lay directly 
against it And pointing beyond the mouth of the iiuer 
of Achelous, he inuaded the countrey of Acharnania, 
where he shut vp the Oeneades within their walles 
And after he had laid waste and destroyed all the cham- 
pion countrey, he leturned home agame to Athens, 
hauing shewed himselfe in this louiney a dreadfull cap- 
tame to his enemies, and veiy caiefull foi the safetie of 
his souldiers F 01 theie fell out no manner of misfortune 
all this louiney (by chaunce 01 othei wise) vnto the soul- 
dieis vnder ins charge And afteiwaides, going with a 
great nauy maiuellous well appointed vnto the 
Realme of Pontvs, he did theie gently vse and m- 
treat the cities of Grece, and gi anted them all that 
they required of him* making the barbarous people 
inhabiting thereabouts, and the Kings and Princes of 
the same also, to know the gieat force and power of 
the Athenians, who sailed without feaie ail about 
where they thought good, keeping all the coasts of 
the sea vnder their obedience Fuithermore, he left 
with the Sinopians thiiteene galleys, with certain 
number of soldieis vnder Captain Lamachus, to 
defend them against the tyrant Timesileus . who be- 
ing expulsed and diiuen away with those of his fac- 
tion, Pericles caused proclamation to be made at 
Athens, that sixe hundred fiee men of the citie, that 
had any desire to go, without compulsion, might go 
dwell at Sinopa, where they should haue demded 
among them the goods and lands of the tyrant and 
his followeis. But he did not follow the foolish vaine 
humors of his citizens roi would not yeeld to their 
\nsatiablc couclousnesse, who being set on a iolitie 
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to see themselves so strong, and of such a powei, 
and besides, to liaue good lucke, would needs once 
againe attempt to conquer JEgypt, and to reuolt all 
the countries vpon the sea coasts, from the empire of 
the king of Persia foi theie 'v\eie many of them 
whose minds were maruellously bent to attempt the 
vnfoitunate enterprise of enteiing Sicilia, which Alci- 
biades afterwards did much pricke forward. And 
some of them dreamed besides, of the conquest of 
Thvscan, and the empire of Carthage But this was 
not altogether without some likelihood, nor witliout 
occasion of hope, considenng the large bounds of 
theire Kingdome. and the fortunat estate of their 
affaiies, which fell out according to their own desiie 
But Pericles did hinder this going out, and cut of 
altogethei their cuiious desire, employing the most 
pait of their powder and force, to keepe that they had 
already gotten ludging it no small matter to keepe 
downe the Lacedemonians from giowing greater 
For he was alwaies an enemie to the Lacedemonians, 
as he shewed himselfe m many things, but specially 
in the w^ar he made, called the holy warre For the 
I^acedemonians hauing put the Phocians from the 
charge of the temple of Apollo, in the city of Del- 
phes, which they had vsurped, and hauing lestoied 
the Delphians again vnto the same so soone as they 
weie gone thence, Pericles went also with another 
army, and restoied the Phocians m agame. And 
whereas the Lacedaemonians had caused to be grauen 
in the forehead of a Wolfe of brasse, the priuiledge the 
Delphians had gi anted them, to be the fiist that 
should make their demands of the oracle he hauing 
attained the like priuiledge of the Phocians, made his 
image also to be grauen on the right side of the same 
image, of the biasen Wolfe. Now how wusely Peri- 
cles did gouerne Grece by the power of the Athenians, 
his deeds do plainly shew For first of all, the coun- 
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tiey of Evboea did rebell, against whom he brought 
the army of the Athenians And suddenly m the 
necke of that, came newes from another coast, that 
the Meganans also were m aimes against them and 
how they were already enteied into the country of 
Attica with a great army, led by Plistonax King of 
Lacedaemon This occasion drew him homeward 
agame, and so he marched backe with speed into his 
country, to make preparation to encounter his ene- 
mies, that were already entred into the territories of 
Attica. He durst not offer them battel, being so 
great a number of valiant soldiers : but hearing that 
king Plistonax was yet but a yong man, and was ruled 
altogether by Cleandrides coimsell and direction 
(whom the Ephores had placed about him to counsell 
and direct him) he sought prmily to corrupt Clean- 
drides When he had won him soone with his money, 
he perswaded him to draw backe the Peloponnesians 
out of their countrey of Attica : and so he did. But 
when the Lacedaemonians saw their army cassed, and 
that the people weie gone their way, euery man to 
his owne city or towne, they were so mad at it, that 
the king was condemned in a gieat sum The king 
being unable to answei his fine, which was so extieme 
great, he was driuen to absent himselfe from Lace- 
daemon Cleandrides on the other side, if he had not 
tied m time, euen for spite had bene condemned to 
death. This Cleandrides was Gyhppiis father, that 
afterwards ouercame the Athenians in Sicilia, m whom 
it seemed nature bred couetousnes, as a disease inherit- 
able by succession from the father to the son For he 
being shamefully conuicted also, for certaine vile 
parts he had plaid, was likewise banished from Sparta * 
as we haue more amply declared in the life of Ly- 
sander And Pericles deliuermg vp the account of 
bis charge, and setting downe an article of the ex- 
pence of tenne talents he had employed, or should 
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employ in needful! causes the people allowed them 
him, neuer asking question how, nor which way, nor 
whether it was true that they were bestowed. Now 
there are certaine wnters (amongst whom the Philo- 
sopher Theophrastus is one) who write that Pericles 
sent yearely vnto Sparta ten talents, with the which 
he entertained those that were in authoritie there, 
because they should make no wars with them : not to 
buy peace of them, but time, that he might in the 
meane season, with better commodity, and that ley- 
sure, prouide to maintain e the wars. After that, as 
the army of the Peloponnesians were out of the 
country of Attica, he returned against the rebels, and 
passed into the lie of Evboea with fifty saile, and hue 
thousand footmen well armed • and there he ouer- 
came all the cities that had taken armes against him, 
and diaue away the Hyppobotes, who were the most 
famous men of all the Chalcidians, as well for their 
riches, as for their valiantnes. He draue away also 
all the Hesti^ians, whom he chased clean e out of all 
the country, and placed in their city, onely the citizens 
of Athens. And the cause why he dealt so rigor- 
ously with them was, because they hauing taken a 
galley of the Athenians prisoner, had put all the men 
to death that were m her And peace being con- 
cluded afterwards between e the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians for thirty yeares he proclaimed open 
wars against those of the Isle of Samos, burdening 
them, that they being commaunded by the Athenians, 
to pacifie the quarrels which they had against the 
Milesians, they would not obey But because some 
hold opinion, that he tooke vpon him this warre 
against Samos, for the loue of Aspasia • it shall be no 
great digression of our story, to tell you by the way, 
what manner of woman she was, and what a maruel- 
lous gift and power she had, that she could entangle 
with her loue the chiefest rulers and goueniors at that 
VOL. IV 2 A 
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time of the commonweale, and that the Philosophers 
themselues did so largely speake and write of her 
First of all, it is certain e that she was borne in the 
city of Miletvm, and was the daughter of one Axio- 
chus * she following the steps and example of an old 
curtisan of Ionia, called Thargeiia, gaue her selfe 
only to enteitaine the greatest persons and chiefest 
rulers in her time For this Thaigeha being passing 
faire, and carying a comely grace with her, hauing a 
sharpe wit and pleasant tong, she had the acquaint- 
ance and fiiendship of the greatest persons of all 
Grece, and wanne all those that did haunt her com- 
pany, to be at the king of Persiaes commaundement 
So that she sowed thiough all the cities of Grece, 
great beginnings of the faction of the Medes . for 
they weie the greatest men of power and authoritie 
of every city that were acquainted with her But as 
for Aspasia, some say that Pericles resorted vnto her, 
because she was a wise woman, and had gieat vnder* 
standing in matters of state and gouernement For 
Socrates himselfe went to see her sometimes with 
his friends and those that vsed her company also, 
brought their wiues many times with them to heare 
her talke though her traine were, to entertaine such 
as would waime them by hei hre ^schines writeth, 
that Ly sides a giasier, being before but a meane man, 
and of a clubbish natuie, came to be the chiefe man 
of Athens, by frequenting the company of Aspasia, 
after the death of Pericles And to Platoes booke 
intituled Menexenus, although the beginning of it be 
but pleasantly written, yet in that, this story is written 
truely . that this Aspasia was repaired vnto by diners 
of the Athenians, to learn the art of rhetoiick of her. 
Yet notwithstanding it seemeth most likely that the 
affection Pericles did beare her, grew rather of loue, 
then of any other cause For he was maned vnto a 
kinsewom^n of his owne, and that before was Hip- 
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ponicus wife, by \\hom she had Callias, siunanied the 
rich • and had afterwards by Pericles, Xantippus and 
Paralus But not liking her company, he gaue her 
with her owne goodwill and consent vnto another, 
and maned Aspasia whom he dearely loued. For 
euer when he went abroad, and came home againe, 
he saluted her with a kisse Whereupon m the 
auncient Comedies, she is called m many places, the 
new Omphale, and sometimes Deianira, and some- 
times luno ]3ut Cratmus plainly caileth her whore 
m these verses 

His Juno she Jnm brought^ Asf>asia by name^ 

which was indeed an open whoie^ and past all 
kind of shame 

And It seemeth that he had a bastard ■ for Eupolis 
in a comedie of his called Demosij, bnngeth him in, 
asking Pironides thus 

I pray thee is my bastard sonne yet ahue"l 
And then Pironides answered him 

A perfect man long since, he surely had bene found, 
if that this lewd and naughty whore, his veidue 
had not dtownd 

To conclude, this Aspasia was so famous, that 
Cyrus (he that fought against king Artaxerxes his 
brother, for the empire of Persia) called Aspasia 
his best beloued of all his concubines, which be- 
fore was called Milito, and was borne in Phocides, 
being Hermotimiis daughter And ^ Cyrus being 
slame in the held, Aspasia was caned to the King 
his brother, with whom afterwards she was in great 
fauor. As I was writing this life, this story came 
to my mind * and me thought I should have dealt 
hardly, if I should haue left it vn written. But 
to our matter againe. Pericles was charged that he 
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made wanes against the Samians, on the behalfe of the 
Milesians, at the request of Aspasia ; for the two 
cities were at wars together, for the citie of Priena, 
but the Samians were the stronger Now the 
Athenians commanded them to lay aside their armes, 
and to come & plead their matter before them, that 
the right might be decided : but they refused it 
vtterly. Wherfore Peiicles went thither and tooke 
away the gouernment of the small number of Nobility, 
taking for hostages, hftie of the chiefest men of the 
citie, and so many children besides, which he left to 
be kept m the He of Lemnos. Some say euery one 
of these hostages offered to giue him a talent : and 
besides those, many other offered him the like, such 
as wold not haue the soueraigne authority put into 
the hands of the people. Moreouer Pissuthnes the 
Persian, lieutentant to the king of Persia, for the good- 
will he bare those of Samos, did send Pericles ten 
thousand crownes to release the hostages But Peri- 
cles neuer tooke penny and hauing done that he de- 
tei mined at Samos, and established a popular gouern- 
ment, he returned againe to Athens Noth withstand- 
ing, the Samians rebelled immediatly after, hauing 
recouered their hostages againe by meanes of this 
Pissuthnes Jhat stale them away, and did furnish them 
also with all their munition of warre Wherupon 
Pericles returning against them once more, he found 
them not idle, nor amazed at his comming, but 
resolutely determined to receiue him, and to fight for 
the ‘seignorie by sea So there was a great battel fought 
betw eenc them, neaie the He of Tracia. And Pericles 
wan the battel hauing with 44 saile onely nobly 
oueicoine his enemies which were threescore and ten 
m number, w herof tw'enty of them were ships of war. 
And so following his victory forthwith, he wan also 
the port of Samos, and kept the Samians besieged 
within their own citie : where they were yet so bold, 
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as tliey wold make sallies out many times, and fight 
before the wals of the citie. But when there arriued 
a new supply of ships bringing a greater aide vnto 
Pericles . then were they shut vp of all sides 
Pericles then taking threescore galleys with him, 
launched out into the sea, with intent (as some say) 
to go meete certaine ships of the Phoenicians (that 
came to aide the Samians) as far from Samos as he 
could or as Stesimbrotus saith, to go into Cyprvs, 
which me thinketh is not true But whatsoeuer was 
his intent, he committed a foule faulte For Melissus 
(the son of Ithagenes, a great Philosopher) being at 
that time general of the Samians, perceiuing that few 
ships were left behind at the siege of the city, and that 
the cap tames also that had the charge of them were 
no very expert men of war, perswaded his citizens to 
make a sallie vpon them. Wherupon they fought a 
battel, and the Samians ouercame the Athenians 
were taken prisoners, and they sunke many of their 
ships Now they being lords agame of the sea, did 
furnish their city with all maner of munition for wars, 
whereof before they had great want Yet Aristotle 
writeth, that Pericles selfe was once ouercomeinabattell 
at sea by Melissus Furthermore the Samians, to be 
euen with the Athenians for the iniury they had re- 
cemed of them before : did brand them in the fore- 
head with the stampe of an owle, the owle being then 
the stampe of their come at Athens, euen as the 
Athenians had branded the Samian prisoners before 
with the stampe of Samsena This Samaena is a kind 
of ship amongst the Samians, low afore, and well laid 
out in the mid-ship, so that it is excellent good to rise 
with the wanes of the sea, and is very swift vnder 
saile : and it was so called, because the first that was 
made of this fashion, was made in the Isle of Samos, 
by the tyrant Polycrates It is said that the Poet 
Aristophanes, couertly conveying the stampe of the 
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Samians, speaking merily in a place of his Comedies, 
saith 


The Samians are great learned men 

Pericles being aduertised of the oiierthrow of his 
aimie, returned presently to the rescue, Mehssus 
went to meet him, and gaue him battell but he was 
ouerthiowne, and driuen back into his city, where 
Pericles walled them m round about the citie, desiring 
victoue rather by time and charge, then by danger, 
and losse of his souldieis. But when he saw that 
they weie weaue with tiact of time, and that they 
would bring it to hazaid of battell, and that he could 
by no meanes wuthhold them . he then deluded his 
armie into eight companies, whom he made to draw 
lots, and that company that lighted vpon the white 
beane, they should be quiet and make good cheare, 
while the other seven fought And they say that from 
thence it came, that when any haue made good 
cheare, and taken pleasuie abroad, they do yet 
cal It a white day, because of the white beane. 
Ephorus the histonogiapher writeth, that it was there, 
where first of all they began to vse engines of wane 
to plucke downe great wals, and that Pericles vsed 
first this wonderful inuention : and that Artemon 
an enginer was the first deuisei of them. He was 
caned vp and downe in a chaire, to set forward 
these workes, because be had a lame legge . and for 
this cause he was called Penphoretos. But Heraclides 
Ponticus confuteth Ephorus therein, by the verses of 
Anacreon, in the which Artemon is called Pen- 
phoretos, many yeares befoie this warre of Samos 
began : and saith this Penphoretos was a maiuellous 
tender man, and so foolishly afeard of his owne 
shadow, that the most part of his time he stirred not 
out of his house, and did sit alwaies hauing two of 
his men by him, that held a copper target x>uer his 
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head, for feare lest anything should fall vpon him. 
And if vpon any occasion he were dnuen to go 
abroad out of his house * he would be earned in a 
litle bed hanging neare the ground, and for this cause 
he was siirnamed Periphoietos At the last, at nine 
moneths end, the Samians were compelled to yeeld. 
So Pericles tooke the city & rased their wals to the 
ground . he brought their ships away, and made 
them pay a marvellous great tribute, whereof part 
he receiued in hand, and the rest payable at a 
certame time, taking hostages with him for the assur- 
ance of payment But Duns the Samian dilateth 
these matters maruellous pitifully, burdening the 
Athenians, and Pericles selfe with vnnaturall cruelty . 
whereof neither Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle 
himselfe maketh mention And sure I cannot be- 
leeue it is true that is written , That he brought the 
captaines of the gallies, and the soldiers themselues 
of Samia, into the market place of the city of 
Miletvm, where he made them to be bound fast 
vnto boords for the space of tenne dayes, and at the 
end of the same, the poore men halfe dead, were 
beaten downe with clubbes, and their heads pushed 
in pieces and afterwards they threw out their bodies 
to the Crowes, and would not burie them So Duns 
being accustomed to ouerreach, and to lye many 
times m things nothing touching him, seemeth in this 
place out of ail reason to aggiauate the calamities of 
his countrey, onely to accuse the Athenians, and to 
make them odious to the world Pericles hauing won 
the citie of Samos, he returned agame to Athens, 
where he did honorably burie the bones of his slame 
citizens in this warre : and himselfe (according to 
their manner and custome) made the funerall oration, 
for the which he was marvellously esteemed. In 
such sort, that after he came downe from the pulpit 
where he made his oration, the ladies and gentle- 
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women of the citie came to salute him, and brought 
him garlands to put vpon his head, as they do to noble 
conquerers when they returne from games, \\liere 
they haue wonne the prize But Elpimcd comming 
to him, said : Surely Pericles, thy good seruice done, 
deserueth garlands of triumph for thou hast lost vs 
many a good and valiant citizen, not fighting with the 
Medes, the Phoenicians, and with the barbarous 
people as my brother Cimon did, but for destroy- 
ing a citie of our owne nation and kindred. Pericles 
to these words, softly answered Elpinicd, with Archi- 
lochus verse, smiling : 

JV/ieu thoic art oM, paint not thy selfe 

But Ion writeth, that he greatly gloned, and stood 
much in his own conceipt, after he had subdued the 
Samians, saying . Agamemnon was ten yeares taking 
of a citie of the barbarous people and he in nine 
moneths only had won the strongest citie of the whole 
nation of Ionia. Indeed he had good cause to glory 
in his victorie for truely (if Thucydides report be 
true) his conquest was no lesse doubtefull, then he 
found It daungerous. For the Samians had almost 
bene lords of the sea, and taken the seignorie there- 
of from the Athenians After this, the wars of Pelo- 
ponnesvs being hote againe, the Corinthians muadmg 
the Handers of Corphv: Pericles did perswade the 
Athenians to send aide vnto the Corphians and to 
ioyne in league with that Hand, which was of great 
power by sea, saying * that the Peloponnesians (before 
it were long) would haue war with them. The 
Athenians consented to his motion, to aide those of 
Corphv Whereupon they sent thither Lacedsemonms 
(Cimons son) with ten gallies onely for a mockerie ; 
for all Cimons family and friends, were wholly at the 
Lacedaemonians deuotion Therefore did Pericles 
cause Lacedaemonius to have so few shipb dcliueied 
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himj and further, sent him thither against his will, to 
the end that if he did no notable exploit in this 
seraice, that they might then the more lustly suspect 
his goodwill to the Lacedaemonians Moreouer whilest 
he Imed, he did euer what he could to keepe Cimons 
children backe from rising because that by their 
names they were no natiirall borne Athenians, but 
straungers For the one was called Lacedaeiiionius, 
the other Thessalus, and the third Elms : and the 
mother to ail them thiee, was an Arcadian woman 
borne. But Pericles being blamed for that he 
sent but ten galleys only, which was but a slender 
aide for those that had requested them, and a great 
matter to them that spake ill of him • he sent thither 
afterwards a great number of other galleys, which 
came when the battel! was fought But the Corin- 
thians were maruellous angry, and went and com- 
plained to the counsell of the Lacedsemonians, where 
they laid open many gneuous complaints and accusa- 
tions against the Athenians, and so did the Megonans 
also . alieadging that the Athenians had forbidden 
them their hauens, their staples and all trafficke of 
merchandise m the territories vnder their obedience, 
which was directly against the common lawes and 
articles of peace, agreed vpon by oath among all the 
Grecians Moieouer, the ^ginetes finding them- 
selues very ill and cruelly handled, did send secretly 
to make their mone and complaints to the Lacedse- 
monians, being afraid openly to complaine of the 
Athenians While these things were a doing, the 
city of Potidsea, subiect at that time vnto the Athe- 
nians (and was built in old time by the Corinthians) 
did rebell, and was besieged by the Athenians, which 
did hasten on the warres. Notwithstanding this, am- 
bassadors were first sent vnto Athens vpon these com- 
plaints : and Archidamus, king of the Lacedsemonians 
did all that he could to pacific the most part of these 
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quarrels and complaints, intreatmg then friends and 
allies So as the Athenians had no wars at all, for 
anie other matters wherewith they wei e burdened, if 
they would have graunted to haue reuoked the decree 
they had made against the Megaiians Whereupon, 
Pericles, that aboue all other stood most against the 
reuocation of that decree, and that did stir vp the 
people, and made them stand to that they had once 
decreed, and ordered against the Megaiians was 
thought the onginall cause and author of the Pelopon- 
nesian warres For it is said that the Lacedsemonians 
sent ambassadors vnto Athens for that mattei only. 
And when Pericles ailedged a law that did forbid 
them to take away the table wheieupon before time 
had bene written any common law or edict . Poliar- 
ces, one of the Lacedsemon ambassadois said vnto 
him . W’‘ell, said he, take it not away then, but turne 
the table onely . your law I am sure foibiddeth not 
that This was pleasantly spoken of the ainbassa- 
dour, but Pericles could neuer be brought to it for all 
that And therefore it seemeth he had had some 
secret occasion of giudge against the Megarians yet 
as one that would finely conuey it vnder the common 
cause and cloke, he tooke from them the holy lands 
they were breaking vp And to bung this to passe, he 
made an order, that they should send an heiauld to 
summon the Megaiians to let the land alone, and 
that the same herauld should go also vnto the Lace- 
dsemonians to accuse the Megarians vnto them. It 
is true that this ordinance was made by Pericles 
meanes, as also it was most lust and reasonable * but 
It fortuned so, that the messenger they sent thither 
died, and not without suspition that the Megarians 
made him away. Wherfore Charmus made a law 
presen tl} against die Megarians that they should be 
])roclaimed mortaU enemies to the Athenians for 
euer, without any hope of after reconciliation. And 
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also if any Megarian should once put his foote within 
the territories of Attica, that he should suffer the 
paines of death And moreouer, that their captains 
taking yearely their ordinary oath, should sweare 
among other articles, that twise in the yeare they 
should go with their power, and destroy some part of 
the Megarians land And lastly, that the herauld 
Anthemocritus should be buried by the place called 
then the gates Thriasienes, and now called Dipylon. 
But the Megarians stoutly denying, that they weie 
any cause of the death of this Anthemocritus did 
altogether burthen Aspasia and Pericles with the 
same, alleadging for pioofe thereof, Aristophanes 
verses the Poet, in his Comedie he intituled the 
Acharnes, which aie so common, as euery boy hath 
them at his toungs end. 

The young me7i of our land {to drmiken bibbing bent) 
ran out 07ie day vtiriihly^ a?id towards Megaia 
went 

From wJwice in their outrage,^ by force they iooke 
away, 

Simmtha noble curtisan, as she did sfoii and flay. 

Wherewith enraged all {with feffer in the nose) 
the proud Megarians came to vs, as to their mortall 
foes, 

And tooke by stealth away of harlots eke a paii’e, 
attending on Aspasia, which were both young and 
fane. 

But in very deed, to tell the originall cause of this 
warre, and to deliuer the troth thereof, it is very 
hard. But all the historiographers together agree, 
that Pericles was the chiefest authour of the warre - 
because the deciee made against the Megarians, was 
not reuoked backe againe. Yet some hold opinion, 
that Pericles did it of a noble mind and ludgement, to 
be constant in that he thought most expedient. For 
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he mdged that this commanderaent of the Lacedse- 
monians was but a tnall, to proue if the Athenians 
would giant them : and if they yeelded to them m 
that, then they manifestly shewed that they were the 
weaker Other contrarily say, that it was done of a 
selfe-will and arrogancie, to shew his authoritie and 
power, and how he did despise the Lacedemonians 
But the shrewdest proofe of all, that bnngeth best 
authoritie with it, is repoited after this sort. Phidias 
the image-maker (as we haue told you before) had 
undei taken to make the image of Pallas • and being 
Pericles friend, was m great estimation about him: 
but that procured him many ill willers Then they 
being desirous to heare by him what the people would 
ludge of Pericles, they mtised Menon, one of the 
workemen that wrought vnder Phidias, and made him 
come into the market place to pray assurance of the 
people that he might openly accuse Phidias, for a 
fault he had committed about Pallas image. The 
people receiued his obedience, and his accusation 
was heard openly m the market place, but no men- 
tion was made of any theft at all because that 
Phidias (through Pericles counsell and deuise) had 
from the beginning so laid on the gold vpon the 
image, that it might be taken off and weyed euery 
whit. Whereupon Pericles openly said vnto his 
accusers, take off the gold and wey it. The glory of 
his works did purchase him this enuy For he haumg 
grauen vpon the scutchion of the goddesse, the 
battell of the Amazons, had cut out the protraiture of 
himselfe maruellous Imely, vnder the person of an 
old bald ma, lifting vp a great stone with both his 
hands. Further, he had cut out Pericles image, excel- 
lently wrought and artificially, seeming in manner to 
be Pericles selfe, fighting with an Amazon m this 
sort the Amazons hand being lift vp high, holdeth 
a dart before Pericles face, so passing cunningly 
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wrought, as it seemed to shadow the likenesse and 
resemblance of Pericles . and yet notwithstanding 
appeareth plamely to be Pericles selfe on either side 
of the portraiture So Phidias was clapt vp in prison, 
and there died of a sicknes, or else of poison (as 
some say) which his enemies had prepared for him : 
and all to bring Pericles into further suspition, and 
to gme them the more cause to accuse him But 
howsoeuer it was, the people gaue Menon his free- 
dom e, and set him free for paiment of all subsidies, 
following the order Glycon made, and gaue the cap- 
tains charge they should see him safely kept, and 
that he took no hurt And about the same time 
also Aspasia w^as accused, that she did not beleeue in 
the gods and her accuser was Hermippus, maker of 
the Comedies He burdened her further, that she 
was a bawd to Pericles, and receiued citizens wiues 
into her house, which Pericles kept And Diopithes 
at the same time made a decree, that they should 
make search and enquirie for heretikes that did not 
beleeue in the gods, and that taught certaine new 
doctrine and opinion touching the operations of 
things aboue in the element, turning the suspition 
vpon Pericles, because of Anaxagoras. The people 
did receiue and confirm this inquisition and it was 
moued also then by Dracontides, that Pericles should 
dehuer an account of the mony he had spent, vnto 
the hands of the Prytanes, wdio were treasurers of the 
common fines and reuenues, and that the Judges de- 
puted to gme ludgement, should giue sentence within 
the citie vpon the altar. But Agnon put that word 
out of the decree, and placed m stead thereof, that 
the cause should be mdged by the 15 hundied Judges, 
as they thought good, if any man brought this action 
for theft, for batteiy, or for mmstice. As for Aspasia, 
he saued her, even for the very pity & copassion 
the Judges took of him, for the teares he shed in 
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making his humble sute for her, all the time he 
pleaded her case: as ^schines writeth But for 
Anaxagoras, fearing that he could not do so much 
for him : he sent him out of the city, & himselfe did 
accompany him And furthermoie, seeing he had 
mcuired the ill will of the people for Phidias fact, and 
for this cause fearing the issue of the ludgment . he 
set the wars a fire againe, that alwaies went backward, 
and did but smoke a litle, hoping by this means to 
weaie out the accusations against him, and to root 
out the malice some did beare him For the people 
hauing \vaighty matters in hand, and very dangerous 
also he knew they wold put all into his hands alone, 
he hailing won already such gieat authoiity and re- 
putation among them And these be the causes why 
he would not (as it is said) suffer the Athenians to 
yeeld vnto the Lacedaemonians in any thing howbeit 
the truth cannot certainely be known e But the 
Lacedaemonians knowing well, that if they could weed 
out Pericles, and oueithrow him, they might then 
deale as they would with the Athenians they com- 
manded them they should purge their city of Cylons 
rebellion, because they knew well in ough that Pericles 
km by the motheis side weie to be touched withall, 
as Thucydides declaieth But this practise fell out 
contrary to their hope and expectation, that were sent 
to Athens for this purpose. Foi, weening to haue 
brought Peiicles into further suspition and displeasure, 
the citizens honouied him the moie, and had a better 
affiance in him then before, because they saw his 
enemies did so mucn feaie and hate him "Vtffierefore, 
befoie King Ai cindamus entred with the army of the 
Peloponnesians into the country of Attica, he told 
the Athenians, that if King Archidamus fortuned to 
waste and destroy all the country about, and should 
spare^ his Jands and goods for the old loue and 
familiaritie that was between e them, or rather to giue 
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his enemies occasion falsly to accuse him that from 
thenceforth, he gaue all the lands and tenements he 
had m the country, vnto the common 'wealth. So it 
fortuned that the Lacedemonians with all their 
friends and confederates, brought a maruelious army 
into the countrey of Attica, vnder the leading of 
King Archidamus who burning and spoiling all the 
country he came alongst, they came vnto the towne 
of Acharnes, where they encamped, supposing the 
Athenians would neuer suffer them to approach so 
neare, but that they would giue them battell for the 
honour and defence of their countrey, and to shew that 
they were no cowaids But Pericles wisely considered 
how the daiinger was too great to hazard battell, where 
the losse of the citie of Athens stood in perill, seeing 
they were threescoie thousand footmen of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and of the Boeotians together for so 
many was their number in the first voyage they made 
against the Athenians And as for those that were 
very desirous to hght, and to put themselues to any 
hazard, being mad to see their country thus wasted 
and destroyed before their eyes, Pericles did comfort 
& pacific them with these words . That trees being 
cut and hewne downe, did spring againe in short 
time . but men being once dead, by no possibility 
could be brought againe Therefore he neuer durst 
assemble the people in counsel!, feaiing lest he should 
be inforced by the multitude, to do something still 
against his wall But as a wise Pilote, when he seeth 
a^storme comming on the sea, doth straight giue 
order to make all things safe in the shippe, preparing 
euery thing ready to defend the storme, according to 
his art and skill, not hearkening to the passengers 
fearefull cries and pitifull teares, who thinke them- 
selues cast away euen so did Pericles rule all things 
according to his wisedome, haumg walled the city 
substantially about, and set good watch m euery 
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comer * and passed not for those that were angry and 
offended with him, neither would be perswaded by 
his friends earnest requests and entreaties, neither 
cared for his enemies threats nor accusations against 
him, nor yet reckoned of all their foolish scoffing songs 
they sung of him m the citie, to the shame and re- 
proch of his gouernment, saying that he was a 
cowardly captame, and that for dastardlinesse he let 
the enemies take al, and spoile what they would Of 
which number Cleon was one that most defamed him, 
and began to enter into some pretie credite and fauour 
with the common people, for that they were angry, 
and mishked with Pericles as appeal eth by these 
slaunderous verses of Hermippus, which were then 
abroade . 

O Kz7ig of saty res thou, who with such mazily speach, 
of bloudy warres and doughty deeds, dost dayly to vs 
preach • 

Why art thou now afraid to take thy launce in hand, 
or with thy pike against thy foes, couragwusly to 
stand ? 

Since Cleon stout and fierce, doth dayly thee protioke, 
with biting lifords, with trenchant blades, and deadly 
daunting stroke. 

All this nothwithstanding, Pericles was neuer mooued 
any thing, but with silence did patiently beare all 
iniuries and scoffings of his enemies, and did send 
for all that a nauie of a hundred saile vnto Pelopon- 
nesvs, whither he would not go m person, but kept 
himselfe at home, to keepe the people in quiet, vntill 
such time as the enemies had raised their campe, and 
were gone away. And to entertaine the common 
people that were offended and angry at this war . he 
comforted the poore people againe, with causing a 
certain c distribution to be made amongst them of the 
common treasure, and diuision also of the lands that 
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were got by conquest For after he had driueii all 
the ^gmetes out of their countiey, he caused the 
whole lie of ^gina to be deuided by lot amongst 
the citizens of Athens And then it was a great com- 
fort to them m this aduersitie, to heare of their ene- 
mies huit and losse m such manner as it did fall out 
For their army that was sent by sea vnto Pelopon- 
nesvs, had wasted and destroyed a great part of the 
champion country there, and had sacked besides 
many small cities and townes Pericles selfe also 
entring into the Meganans countiey by land, did 
waste the whole country all afore him So the Pelo- 
ponnesians receiumg by sea as much hurt and losse 
at the Athenians hands, as they before had done by 
land vnto the Athenians they had not holden out 
warres so long with the Athenians, but would soone 
haue giuen ouei (as Pericles had told them before) 
had not gods aboue secretly hindred mans reason and 
pollicie For first of all there came such a sore 
plague among the Athenians, that it tooke away the 
flower of Athens youth, and weakened the force of 
the whole citie besides. Furthermore the bodies of 
them that were left aime being infected with this dis- 
ease, their hearts also were so sharply bent against 
Pericles, that the sicknesse hauing troubled then 
braines, they fell to fiat rebellion against him, as the 
patient against his phisition, or children against their 
father, euen to the hurting of him, at the prouocation 
of his enemies who bruted abroade, that the plague 
came of no cause else, but of the great multitude of 
the countiy men that came into the city on heaps, one 
vpon anothers necke in the heart of the sommer, wheie 
they were compelled to he many together, smothered 
vp m litle tents and cabines, remaining there all day 
long, cowring downewards, and doing nothing, where 
before they lined in the countrey m a fresh open ayre, 
and at libertie. And of all this (say they) Pericles is 
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the only cause, who piocuiing this wai, hath pent and 
shrouded the country men togethei within the walks 
of a citie, employing them to no manner of vse nor 
seiuice, but keeping them like sheep in a pinfold, 
niaketh one to poison another with the infection of 
their plague sores running vpon them, and gming 
them no leaue to change aire, that they might so 
much as take breath abroad. Pericles to remedy 
this, and to do their enemies a litle mischief, armed 
a hundred and fifty ships, and shipped into them a 
great numbei of armed footmen and horsemen also. 
Heieby he put the citizens in good hope, and the 
enemies in gieat feare, seeing so gieat a powei But 
when he had shipped all his men, and was himselfe 
in the admirall ready to hoise sayle : sodamely there 
was a great eclypse of the Sunne, and the day was 
very daike, that all the army was striken with a mar- 
uellous feare, as of some dangerous and very ill token 
towards them Pericles seeing the maister of his 
gaily m a maze withall, not knowing what to do, cast 
his cloake ouei the maisters face, and hid his eyes, 
asking him wdiether he thought that any harrae or no. 
The maistei answered him, he thought it none Then 
said Pericles againe to him * There is no diffeience 
betweene this and that, sauing that the body which 
maketh the darknesse is gi eater, then my cloake 
which hideth thy eyes These things are thus dis- 
puted of in the schooles of the philosophers But 
Pericles hoising saile notwithstanding, did no notable 
nor speciall service, answerable to so great an army 
and preparation. For he laying siege vnto the holy 
citie of Epidavrvm, whe euery man looked they should 
haue taken it, was compelled to raise his siege for 
the plague that was so vehement , that it did not 
only kill the Athenians themselues, but all other 
also (were they neuer so few) that came to them 
or neare their campe. Wherefore peiceiuing the 
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Athenians \\eie maiuellously offended with him, he 
did what he could to comfoit them, and put them in 
heart againe but all w^as in vaine, he could not 
pacific them for by the most part of voices, they 
depriued him of his carge of General, and condemned 
him in a maruellous great fine and summe of money, 
the which those that tell the least, do write, that it 
was the summe of fifteene talents * and those that say 
more, speake of fiftie talents The accuser sub- 
scribed in this condemnation, was Cleon, as Idome- 
neus, or Simmias say, or as Theophrastus wiiteth 
yet Heraclides Pdticus saith, one Lacratidas Now 
his common griefes were soone blowen ouer for the 
people did easily let fall their displeasuie towards 
him, as the w’aspe leaueth her sting behind her with 
them she hath stung. But his owme priuate affaires 
and household causes were in very ill case both for 
that the plague had taken away many of his friends 
and kmsemen from him, as also for that he and his 
house had continued a long time in disgrace For 
Xantippus (Pericles sonne and heire) being a man of 
a very ill disposition and nature, and hauing married 
a young woman very prodigall and lauish of expence, 
the daughter of Isander, sonne of Epilychus, he 
grudged much at his fathers haidnesse, who scantly 
gaue him mony and but a htle at a time Whereupon 
he sent on a time to one of his fathers friends m 
Peiicles name, to pray him to lend him some money, 
who sent it vnto him But afterwaides when he came 
to demaund it agame, Pencles did not onely refuse to 
pay It him, but further also he put him in siite But 
this made the young man Xantippus so angrie with 
his father, that he spake very ill of him in euery place 
where he came . and reported m way of mockery, 
how his father spent his time when he was at home, 
and what talke he had with the Sophisters, and the 
maister Rhetontians For a mischaunce fortuning on 
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a time, at the game of the throwing of the dart, who 
should throw best, that he that thiew, did vnfortu- 
nately kill one Epitimius a Thessalian . Xantipous 
went pratling vp and downe the towne, that his 
father Peiicles was a whole day disputing with Prota- 
goras the Rhetoritian, to knowe which of the three by 
law and reason should be condemned for this murther 
The dart he that threw the dart . or the deuiser of 
the game Moieouei Stesimbiotus wnteth, that the 
biute that ramie thoiough the citie, how Peiicles did 
keepe his wife, was sowne abroade by Xantippus him- 
selfe But so it is, this quaiiell and hate betwixt the 
father and the sonne continued without reconciliation 
vnto the death For Xantippus died m the great 
plague, and Peiicles owne sistei also moieover he 
lost at that time by the plague, the nioie pait of his 
fnendes and kmsfolkes, and those specially that did 
him greatest pleasure m goucimng of the state But 
al this did never pull downe his countenance, nor 
any thing abate the gieatnesse of his mind, what mis- 
fortunes soeuer he had sustained Neither saw they 
him weep at any time, nor mouine at the funerals of any 
of his kinsmen or friends, but at the death of Paralus, 
his yongest and lawful begotten sonne for, the losse 
of him alone did onely melt Ins heart Yet he did 
striue to shew his naturall constancie, and to keepe 
his accustomed modestie But as he would haue put 
a garland of flowers vpon his head, soirow did so 
pierce Ins heart when he saw his face, that then he 
burst out HI teares and cried amaine winch they neuer 
saw him do before all the dayes of Ins life. Further- 
more the people hauing proued other captames and 
gouernours, and finding by experience that there was 
no one of them of ludgement & authority sufficient, 
for so great a charge . m the end, of themselues they 
calted him againe to the pulpit for orations to heare 
incir counseL, and to the state of a captame also to 
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take chaige of the state But at that time he kept 
Iiimselfe close in his house, as one bewailing his late 
gneuous losse and sorrow Howbeit Alcibiades, and 
other his familiar friends, perswaded him to shew 
himself vnto the people who did excuse themselues 
vnto him, for their mgiatitude towards him Pericles 
then taking the gouernement agame vpon him, the fist 
matter he entred into w^as : that he prayed them to 
leuoke the statute he had made for base borne chil- 
dren, fearing least his lawful heires would fade, and 
so his house and name should fal to the giound But 
as for that law, thus it stood Pericles when he w^as 
in his best authoritie, caused a law to be made, that 
they onely should be counted citizens of Athens, 
wdiich were naturall Athenians borne by father and 
mother Not long time after, it fortuned that the 
king of iEgypt hauing sent a gift vnto the people of 
Athens, of 40 thousand bushels of come, to be dis* 
tributed among the citizens there many by occasion 
of this law were accused to be base borne, & specially 
men of the baser sort of people, which were not 
knowne before, or at the least had no reckoning made 
of them, and so some of them were falsly and wTong- 
fully condemned Whereupon so it fell out, that 
there were no lesse than hue thousand of them con- 
uicted and sold for slaues and those that remained 
as free men, and were ludged to be natural! citizens, 
amounted to the number of fourteene thousand and 
fortie persons Now this was much misliked of the 
people, that a law enacted, and that had bene of such 
force, should by the selfe same maker and deuiser of 
the same be again e reuoked and called in. Howbeit 
Pericles late calamitie that fortuned to his house, did 
breake the peoples hardened hearts against him who 
thinking these sorrowes smarts to be punishment enough 
vnto him for his former pride, and mdgmg that by Gods 
dmme lustice and permission, this plague and losse 
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fell vpon him, and that his request also was tollerable • 
they suffered him to enrole his base borne sonne m 
the register of the lawfull citizens of his family, gluing 
him his owne name, Peiicles It is the selfesame 
Peiicles, who after he had oueicome the Pelopon- 
nesians in a great battell by sea, neare vnto the lies 
of Argmvses, was put to death by sentence of the 
people, with other captaines his companions Now 
was Pericles at that time infected with the plague, 
but not so vehemently as other weie, but more tem- 
peratly : which by long space of time, with many 
alterations and chaunges, did by litle and litle decay 
and consume the strength of lus body, and ouercame 
his senses and noble mind Theiefore Theophrastus 
in his morals declaieth, m a place wheie he disputeth, 
whether mens manneis do chaunge with their misfor- 
tunes, and whethei corpoiall troubles and afflictions 
do so alter men, that they forget vertue, and abandon 
reason that Pericles in his sicknesse shewed a fiiend 
of his that came to see him, I cannot tell what a pre- 
seruing chaime, that the women had tied (as a car- 
kanet) about his necke, to let him vnderstand he was 
very ill, since he suffered them to apply such a foolish 
bable to him In the end, Pericles drawing fast vnto 
his death, the Nobilitie of the citie, and such his 
friends as were left aliue, standing about his bed, 
beganne to speake of his vertue, and of the great 
authoritie he had borne, considering the greatnesse 
of his noble acts, and counting the number of his vic- 
tories he had wonne (for he had wonne nine foughten 
battels being Generali of the Athenians, and had set 
vp so many tokens and triumphs m honour of his 
country) they reckened up among themselues all these 
matters, as if he had not vnderstood them, imagining 
his senses had bene gone. But he contraiily being 
yet of perfect memorie, heard all what they had said, 
and thus he began to speake vnto them. That he 
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maruelled why they had so highly piaised that in him, 
which was common to many othei cap tames, and 
wherein fortune dealt with them m equalitie alike, & 
all this while they had forgotten to speake of the best 
and most notable thing that was in him, which was, 
that no Athenian had euer worne blacke gowne 
through his occasion. And sure so was he a noble 
and worthy peison. For he did not onely shew him- 
selfe merciful and courteous, euen in most weightie 
matters of gouernment among so enuious people and 
hatefull enemies * but he had this judgement also to 
thmke, that the most noble acts he did were these, 
that he neuer gaue himselfe to hatred, enuy, nor 
choler, to be reuenged of his most mortal enemy, 
without mercy shewed towards him, though he had 
committed vnto him such absolute power & sole 
gouernment among them. And this made his surname 
be Olympius (as to say, diuine or ceiestiall) which 
otherwise for him had bene too proud and anogant 
a name, because he was of so good and gentle a 
nature, and for that in so great libertie he had kept 
cleane hands and vn defiled euen as we esteeme the 
gods authors of all good, and causers of no euiil, and 
so woithy to gouerne and rule the whole monarchy of 
the world And not as Poets say, which do confound 
our wits by their follies, and fond fammgs, and are 
also contrary to themselues, considering that they call 
heauen (which containeth the gods) the everlasting 
seate, which trembleth not, and is not dnuen nor 
moued with winds, neither is darkned with cloudes, 
but is alwayes bright and clear e, and at all times 
shining equally with a pure bright light, as being the 
onely habitation and mansion place of the eternall 
God, onely happy and immortall ; and afterwards they 
describe it themselues, full of dissentions, of enmities, 
of anger, and passions, which do nothing become wise 
and learned men. But this discourse peraduenture 
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would be better spoken of in some other booke 
Now the troubles the Athenians felt immediatly after 
Pericles death, made them then lament the losse of 
so noble a member. Foi those who unpatientiy did 
brooke his great authontie while he hued, because it 
drowned their owne . when they came aftei his death 
to proue other speakers and gouernours, they were 
compelled then to confesse, that no mans nature Iming 
could be more moderate nor graue, with lenitie and 
mercy, then was his. And that most hated power, 
which m his life time they called monaichie, did then 
most plainely appeare vnto them, to haue bene the 
manifest lamper and bulwaike of the safety of their 
whole state and common-weale such conuption and 
vice in gouerneraent of the state did then spring vp 
immediately after his death, which when he was alme, 
he did euer suppiesse and keepe vnder, m such sort, 
that either it did not appeare at all, or at the least it 
came not to that head and libertie, that such faults 
were committed, as were vnpossible to be remedied. 



TIMON OF ATHENS 



The novel heie gi\en fiom Pamtei’s Palace of Pleasiiie,” was 
not mcluded in the foimei edition , yet it was evidently seen by 
our poet, and piobably was of seivice to him. With the “Life 
of Timon ” fiom Noith, may be lead the shoit passing notice of 
him, which occius m Pliitaich’s “ Life of Maik Antony,” already 
(ill 399-400) printed as an illustiation of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” and the “ Life of Alcibiades ” m Noith 

The old play of “ Timon ” will foim pait of the second senes, 
or Foundation-Dramas. 

Ml Huntei (“New Illustiations,” 11 142) remaiks, “He 
(Shakespeaie) has contiived to intioduce eveiything that Plu- 
tarch says of Timon in the two lives in which he occius, Alci- 
biades and Maik Antony He seems also to have been ac- 
quainted with Lucian’s Dialogue ” But I concui with Douce 
heie as to Lucian “ We aie at liberty to doubt how fai Ape- 
mantus [the chaiactei in the play so-called] is a copy from 
Lucian, or lathei to believe that he is a highly-finished portrait 
after a very slight sketch by Plutaich (“ Illustr.” u. 6 g) 




I . The Life of Tiinon. 

\Fro77i Paijiie) V ^''Palace of Pleasure f is66, vol i ] 


The Twenty-Eighth Nouell 

Of the straunge a? id beasthe 7iatnre of Ttmon of Athens, 
encmie to mankinde, with his death, btinall, and 
Epitaphe. 

A L the beastes of the orlde do applye theimselues 
to other beastes of theyre kind, Timon of Athens 
onely excepted » of whose straunge nature Plutarche 
IS astonied, m the life of Maicus Antonius. Plato 
and Aristophanes do report his marueylous nature, 
because hee was a man but by shape onely, m quali- 
ties hee was the capitall enemie of mankmde, which 
he confessed franckeiy vtterly to abhorre and hate. 
He dwelt alone in a litle cabane in the fieldes not 
farre from Athenes, separated from all neighbours and 
company . he neuer wente to the citie, or to any 
other habitable place, except he were constrayned : 
he could not abide any mans company and conver- 
sation . he was neuer seen to goe, to any mannes 
house, ne yet would suffer them to come to him At 
the same time there was in Athenes another of like 
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qualitie, called Apemantus, of the veiy same nature, 
ciifFerente from the natural! kinde of man, and lodged 
likewise in the middes of the fields. On a day they 
two being alone together at dinner, Apemantus said 
vnto him O Timon what a pleasant feast is this, 
and what a meiie companie are wee, being no more 
but thou and I ” Naie (quoth Timon) it would be a 
mene banquet in deede, if there were none here but 
my selfe ” 

Wherein he shewed how like a beast (in deede) he 
was : foi he could not abide any othei man, beinge 
not able to suffer the company of him, which was of 
like nature And if by chaunce hee happened togoe 
to Athenes, it was onelye to speak with Alcibiades, 
who then was an excellente captaine there, wherat 
many did marueile and therefore Apemantus de- 
maunded of him, why he spake to no man, but to 
Alcibiades 1 speake to him sometimes, said 
Timon, because I know that by his occasion, the 
Atheniens shall receme great hurt and trouble” 
Which wordes many times he told to Alcibiades him- 
selfe. He had a garden adioynmg to his house in 
the fields, wherin was a figge tree, whereuppon many 
desperate men ordinarily did hange themselues . m 
place whereof, he purposed to set vp a house, and 
therefore was forced to cutte it downe, for which 
cause hee went to Athenes, and in the markette place, 
hee called the people about him, saying that hee had 
newes to telle them * when the people vnderstoode 
that he was about to make a discourse vnto them, 
which was wont to speake to no man, they marueiied, 
and the citizens on euery parte of the citie, ranne to 
heare him : to whom he saide, that he purposed to cutte 
downe his figge tree, to builde a house vpon the place 
where it stoode. ^‘Wherefore (quoth he) if there be 
any man amonges you all m this company, that is dis- 
posed to hang hmaselfe, let him come betimes, before 
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It be cutte downe Haumg thus bestowed his 
charitie amonges the people, hee retoumed to his 
lodging, wher he Imed a ceitaine time after, without 
alteration of nature , and because that nature 
chaunged not in his life time, he would not suffer 
that death should alter, or vane the same for like 
as he liued a beastly and chorlish life, euen so he 
required to haue his funerall done after that manei- 
By his last will, he oi denied himselfe to be interred 
vpon the sea shore, that the waues and surges might 
beate and vexe his dead caicas Yea, and that if it 
were possible, his desiie was to be buiied in the 
depth of the sea causing an epitaphe to be made, 
wherm was described the qualities of his brutishe 
life Plutarche also reported an other to be made by 
Caliniachus, much like to that which Timon made 
himselfe, whose owne soundeth to this effect in Eng- 
lishe veise 


My W7'etchcd catife dayes^ 
ExptiM no'w and past 
My carren corps 27itered 
Is fasie tn grotmde 
In wait? mg wanes of swel 
Img sea, by surges cast. 

My ? 2 a?ne zf iho 2 i desire, 

The gods thee doe confounde 




2 . Account of Timon of Athens. 


\From Dismme of the Felicity of Mai if hy Sir Richard 
Banhky, 40 , 1598 ] 

A nother company there were of a most strange 
disposition, that would not only murmur and 
grudge at the nature and condition of men, but were 
as hateful enemies to their own kind, supposing that 
Nature had set up man as a butt or mark, against 
which she would discharge all the bullets of her wrath 
and indignation , amongst which sort of men was one 
called Tymon, a philosopher of Athens, who professed 
himself openly an enemy of mankind, and performed 
it in effect But he would never dwell or keep among 
men, but withdrew himself into the deseits, and led 
his life among beasts, that he might not be seen of 
men; and, passing his life in this solitary sort, he 
would speak to no man, saving only with Alcibiades, 
a valiant gentleman of Athens, neither with him for 
any love he had to the man, but for that he did fore- 
see that he would be one day a plague and scourge 
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to men, and especially to the Athenians , and it was 
not sufficient for him to abhor and detest the com- 
pany of men as furious wuld beasts, but he sought all 
the means he could, if it could have been possible, to 
destroy mankind, and for that purpose he set up a 
great many gibbets m his garden, that despeiate folks 
and such as were weary of their lives might hang 
themselves, and after certain years, meaning to en- 
large his little cottage where he dwelt, he determined 
to cut down those gibbets for his building , and being 
loath the lack of them should be any hindrance to his 
citizens’ death, he went to Athens, and openly in the 
market place he caused the people to be assembled 
that he might deliver some news to them, who, know- 
ing his humour that used to speak to no man, ran to 
the place out of all paits, expecting attentively some 
strange matter When they were come together, he 
cried out with his hoarse voice, My citizens of 
Athens, if any of you be disposed to hang yourselves 
do it quickly, for I mean shortly to cut down the gib- 
bets for my necessary building ” And when he had 
ended his charitable motion, he depaited home to his 
house without speaking any word more, where he 
lived many years, continuing in the same opinion, 
detesting the miserable state and condition of mem 
And when Tymon perceived that death appi cached, 
he took order for his burial to be at the low-water 
mark in the very brink of the sea, that the waves 
might not suffer any man to come near him to see his 
bones oi ashes, and caused this epitaph to be written 
upon his tomb, made Latin thus — 

Hic sum post VI tarn miseramque mopemque sepultiis ; 

Nomen non qu^eias , Dii, lector, te male peidant 

And as another of his condition that lived solitarily 
in the woods, eschewing likewise the company of 
men, came to him to supper; in the midst of 
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the banquet, 0 Tymon (quoth he) what a pleasant 
supper IS this that hath no more guests than thou and 
I. ‘So were it (said Tymon) if thou were away. He 
was so hateful to the condition of men that he could 
not endure the company of him that was of his own 
disposition. 



THE TAMING OF A SHREW. 



The old comedy with this title, and on this subject, which 
pieceded Shahespeaie’s, and which he had undoubtedly before 
him, IS inserted m Part the Secojid Its interest foi us is en- 
hanced by the moie than possibility that in its oiigmal shape it 
received certain touches from Shakespeaie’s hand at the time 
when he was bestowing a considerable share of his attention on 
the alteration of existing dramas, befoie he enteied on the com- 
position of pieces, in which he depended chiefly on the inspira- 
tion of his ow n genius 

The ballad of the Cuist Wife lapt in Morel’s Skm” seemed 
scaicely woith its room, as it is punted in Hazlitt’s ^ Popular 
Poetry , ” but although it has nothing in common with Shake- 
speare’s play, and is a lamentable piece of doggrel, theie was 
such a desire to collect togethei all the piobable Aids and Lights 
to the woiks of the gieat poet, that it has been admitted 

As regards Shakespeare’s indebtedness to anothei source— 
the Suppositi” of Anosto, astianslated by Geoige Gascoigne, 
and performed at Giay’s Inn in 1566, the leadei should consult 
Mr Hunter’s work (1. 352) , and it may be sufficient to add, that 
the English veision of the ‘‘Suppositi” has been lendeied 
accessible in Hazhtt’s edition of Gascoigne 

The “ Waking Man’s Fortune ” is lepimtedfiomthe “Shake- 
peare Society’s Papeis,” vol 11 , wheieit is described as a small 
fiagment of an otherwise unrecoveied publication , and whether 
it be identical or no with the lost story-book of Richaid Edwards, 
cited by Wart on, it gives us the tale of the Tinker, which 
makes the Induction to the drama, and winch we tiace back to 
the “ Aiabian Nights ” It is common to many collections, and 
Mr Hunter relates the curious anecdote, relevant and apposite to 
it, of the Marquis of Worcester. 




I. story of the Induction. 

(i ) Vanity of the World as Represented in 
State. ^ 

0 

\^From Goulards A dnm able and Memorable Historusf 
1607, p 587-9 ] 

P hilip called the good Duke of Bourgondy, m 
the memory of our ancestors, being at Bruxells 
with his Court and walking one night after supper 
through the streets, accompanied with some of his 
fauorits , he found lying vpon the stones a certaine 
Artisan that was very dronke, and that slept soundly. 
It pleased the Prince in this Artisan to make trial! of 
the vanity of our life, whereof he had before dis- 
coursed with his familiar friends Hee therfore 
caused this sleeper to be taken vp and carried into 
his Pallace hee commands him to bee layed in one of 
the richest beds, a riche Night-cap to bee giuen him, 
his foule shirt to bee taken off, and to have an other 
put on him of fine Holland when as this Dronkard 
had disgested his Wine, and began to awake behold 
there comes about his bed, Pages and Groomes of 


^ [This IS the same story as “ The Waking Man’s Dream ” 
diffeiently told It also related by Burton m his Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” 1624 See Hazlitt’s Warton, iv 218*19 ] 
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the Dukes Chambei, who drawe the Curteines, make 
many courtesies, and being baie-heacied, aske him if 
It please him to use, and what apparell it would please 
him to put on that day They bring him iich ap- 
parrell This new Monsieur amazed at such curtesie, 
and doubting whether hee dreampt or waked, suffered 
himselfe to be diest, and led out of the Chamber. 
There came Noblemen which saluted him with all 
honour, and conduct him to the Masse, where with 
great ceremonie they giue him the Booke of the Gos- 
pell, and the Pixe to kisse, as they did vsually vnto 
the Duke from the Masse they bring him backe 
vnto the Pallace hee \vashes his hands, and sittes 
downe at the Table well fuimshed After dinner, the 
great Chamberlaine commandes Caides, to be bi ought 
with a gieat summe of money. This Duke in Ima- 
gination playes with the chiefe of the Couit Then 
they came him to walke m the Gardein, and to hunt 
the Hare and to Hawke They bring him back vnto 
the Pallace, wheie hee sups m state. Candles beemg 
light, the Musitions begin to play, and the Tables 
taken away, the Gentlemen and Gentle-women fell 
to dancing, then they played a pleasant Coraedie, 
after which followed a Banket, whereas they had pre- 
sently store of Ipocras and precious Wine, with all 
sorts of confitures, to this Pnnce of the new Impres- 
sion, so as he was diunke, & fell sonndlie a sleepe. 
Here-upon the Duke commanded that hee should 
bee disrobed of all his riche attire Hee was put 
into his olde ragges and cairied into the same place, 
where he had been found, the night before, where hee 
spent that night. Being awake in the morning, hee 
beganne to remember what had happened before, hee 
knew^e not whether it weie true in deede, ora dreame 
that had troubled his braine But in the end, after 
many discourses, hee concluds that all was but a 
dreame that had happened vnto him, and so enter- 
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tamed his wife, his Childien and his neighbors, with- 
out any other apprehension This Histone put mee 
in rninde of that which Seneca sayth in the ende of 
his 59 letter to Lvcilivs No man saies he, can re- 
loyce and content himselfe, if he be not nobly minded, 
lust and temperate What then ^ Aie the wicked 
depriued of all loye ^ they are glad as the Lions that 
haue found their prey. Being full of wine and luxury, 
haumg spent the night in gourmandise, when as plea- 
sures pooled into this vessell of the bodie (beeing to 
little to conteine so much) beganne to foame out, 
these miserable wuetches crie with him of whome 
Viigill speakes, 

Thou knowest^ how in the snidest of pastimes false 6^ 
vatne^ 

We cast and pa^t ow latest night of pain e 

The dissolute spend the night, yea the last night in 
false loyes O man, this stately vsage of the aboue 
named Artisan, is like vnto a dreame that passeth. 
And his goodly day, and the years of a wicked life 
differ nothing, but in more and lesse He slept foure 
and twenty homes, other wicked men some- times 
foure and twenty thousands of houres It is a little 
or a great dreame and nothing more. 




(ii.) TJie Waking Man's Dream. 

0 

Ir stiils.es me that I have found the oiiginal of the Induction 
to The Taming of the Shiew /’ and my object m foi vvaiding 
the piesent papei is that some member of the Shakespeare 
Society should throw farther light upon the subject 
Warton, m his ‘‘Histoiy of English Poetry,” iv iry, edit 
1824, informs us that a collection of comic stones by Richard 
Edwaids, dated 1570, and punted m black letter, contained the 
incidents of the Induction m question This fact does not de- 
pend upon the statement of Collins that he had the book, but 
upon the asseition of Waiton that he himself had seen it He 
adds, that the libiaiy was dispersed, and nobody seems to have 
heaid since of the volume It nould be singulai if the amusing 
collection made by Fdwaids, and published in 1570, were nevei 
leprmted , and I apprehend that I have now in my hands a 
poition of a leprint of it containing the very tale on which the 
Induction to Shakespeaie’s “Taming of the Shiew,” and to the 
older “ Taming of a Sinew,” was founded It is a meie fiag- 
ment of a book, and contains no moie than this story, so that 
we can only judge of its date by its type and orthogiaphy the 
type and orthogiaphy appear to me to be as old as about the 
year 1620 or 1030, and it begins upon p 59, and ends upon 
p 67» Of the oithogiaphy the leader wdl be able to form an 
opinion from what follows , and, having been a student of old 
books for the last twenty or thirty years, I think I can speak 
positively to the date of the type, which is lathei large Roman 
letter, much woin and battered. The woids, “ the fifth event,” 
at the commencement, show that four stories preceded it, but 
by how many it was followed it is impossible to decide I 
should not be Surprised if the old language of 1 5 70 had been in 
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some degiee modernized in 1620 or 1630, but upon that point 
it IS not necessary for me to offer an opinion. 

If my conjecture be coiiect, that Edwards’s story-book of 1570 
was repi lilted fifty 01 sixty years afteiwaids, and that my five 
leaves are a poition of that leprint, ve haveainved at the souice 
of the Induction to “ The Taming of a Shrew , ” for I take it 
for granted that Shakespeare’s comedy was constructed upon 
the older play, in which the Induction stands, in substance, as 
it IS given by our immortal dramatist I subjoin a vei batmi et 
hterati 7 n copy of my fragment, and I shall be happy to receive 
any farther infoimation legaiding it, either thiough ‘ The 
Shakespeaie Society’s Papers,” or otheiwise 

H G Norton 

Liverpool, March 4, 1845 


THE WAKING MAN^S DREAME 
The Fifth Event 

T he Greek pioverbe saith, that a man is but the 
dreame of a shaddow, or the shaddow of a 
dreame : is there then anything more vaine then a 
shadow, which is nothing in it selfe, being but a pri- 
vation of light framed by the opposition of a thicke 
body unto a luminous ? is there any thing more frivo- 
lous then a dreame, which hath no subsistence but in 
the hollowmesse of a sleeping braine, and which, to 
speake properly, is nothing but a meere gathering 
together of Chimencall Images, and this is it which 
makes an ancient say, that we are but dust and sha- 
dow . our life is compared unto those, who sleeping 
dreame that they eate, and waking find themselves 
empty and hungry , and who is he that doth not find 
this experimented in himselfe, as often as he revolves 
in his memory the time which is past ^ who can in 
these passages of this world distinguish the things 
which have been done from those that have beene 
dreamed? varrffies, delights, riches, pleasures, and 
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?5il are past and gone ; are they not dieanies ^ What 
hath our pnde and pompe availed us ^ say those 
poore miserable soules shut up m the mfernall prisons 
where is our bravery become, and the glorious show 
of our magnificence ^ all these things are passed like 
a flying shadow, or as a post who hastens to his jour- 
neyes end This is it which caused the ancient 
Comicke Poet to say that the world was nothing but 
an univeisall Comedy, because all the passages there- 
of serve but to make the wisest laugh and, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Demociitus, all that is acted on 
this great Theater of the whole world, when it is ended, 
differs in nothing from what hath bin acted on a 
Players stage the nun our which I will heeie set 
before your eyes will so lively expiesse-all these 
verities, and so truly shew the vanities of all the great- 
nesse and opulencies of the eaith, that although in 
these Events, I gathei not either examples not farre 
distant from oui times, or that have beene published 
by any other writer, yet I beleeve that the seiious 
pleasantnesse of this one will supply its want of 
novelty, and that its repetition will neither bee un- 
fruitful! nor un pleasing 

In the time that Phillip Duke of Burgundy (who 
by the gentlenesse and curteousnesse of his carriage 
purchaste the name of good) guided the reines of the 
country of Flanders, this prince, who was of an humour 
pleasing, and full of judicious goodnesse, rather then 
silly simplicity, used pastimes which for their singu- 
larity are commonly called the pleasuies of Princes* 
after this manner he no lesse shewed the quamtnesse 
of his “Wit then his prudence 

Being in Bruxelles with all his court, and having 
at his table discoursed amply enough of the vani- 
ties and greatnesse of this world, he let each one 
say his pleasure on this subject, whereon was al- 
leadged grave sentences and rare examples walking 
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towards the evening m the towne, his head full of 
divers thoughts, he found a Tradesman lying m a 
corner sleeping very soundly, the fumes of Bacchus 
having surcharged his brame I describe this mans 
(iiunkenesse in as good manner as I can to the credit 
of the party This vice is so common in both the 
superior and infeiiour Germany, that divers, making 
glory and vaunting of their dexterity m this art, 
encrease their piaise thereby, and hold it for a brave 
act The good Duke, to give his followeis an ex- 
ample of the vanity of all the magnificence with which 
he was mvironed, devised a meanes farre lesse dangei- 
ous than that which Dionysius the Tyrant used to- 
wards Democles, and which m pleasantnesse beares a 
marvellous utility He caused his men to cairy away 
this sleeper, with whom, as with a biocke, they might 
doe what they would, without awaking him , he caused 
them to cairy him into one of the sumptuosest parts 
of his Pallace, into a chamber most state-like furnished, 
and makes them lay him on a rich bed They pre- 
sently strip him of his bad cloathes, and put him on 
a very fine and cleane shirt, instead of his own, which 
was foule and filthy They let him sleepe in that 
place at his ease, and wdiilest hee settles his dnnke 
the Duke piepares the pleasantest pastime that can 
be imagined 

In the morning, this dmnkaid being awake drawes 
the curtaines of this biave iich bed, sees himselfe in 
a chamber adorned like a Paiadice, he considers the 
rich furnitui e with an amazement such as you may 
imagine • he beleeves not his eyes, but iayes his fingers 
on them, and feeling them open, yet peiswades him- 
selfe they are shut by sleep, and that all he sees is 
but a pure dreame. 

As soone as he was knowne to be aw’^ake, m comes 
the officers of the Dukes house, w^ho were instructed 
by the Duke what they should do. There were pages 
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biavely appaielled, Gentlemen of the chamber, Gentle- 
man waiters, and the High Chamberlaine, who, all 
in faire order and without laughing, bring cloathing for 
this new guest . they honour him with the same great 
reverences as if hee weie a Soveiaigne Prince, they 
serve him bare headed, and aske him what suite hee 
will please to weare that day 

This fellow, affrighted at the first, beleeving these 
things to be inchantment or dreames, reclaimed by 
these submissions, tooke heart, and grew bold, and 
setting a good face on the matter, chused amongst all 
the appaiell that they presented unto him that which 
he liked best, and which hee thought to be fittest for 
him : he is accommodated like a King, and served 
with such ceremonies, as he had nevei seene before, 
and yet beheld them -without saying any thing, and 
with an assured countenance. This done, the greatest 
Nobleman in the Dukes Couit enters the chamber 
with the same reverence and honour to him as if he 
had be^en their Soveiaigne Piince (Phillip with Princely 
delight beholds this play from a private place) , divers 
of purpose petitioning him for pardons, which hee 
grants with such a continuance and giavity, as if he 
had had a Crown e on his head all his life time 

Being risen late, and dinner time approaching, 
they asked him if he were pleased to have his tables 
covered. He likes that very well. The table is fur- 
nished, where he is set alone, and under a rich 
Canopie ; he eates with the same ceremony which was 
observed at the Dukes meales ; he made good cheere, 
and chawed with all his teeth, but only drank with 
more moderation then he could have wisht, but the 
Majesty which he represented made him reframe. 
All taken away, he was entertained with new and 
pleasant things they led him to walk about the great 
Chambers, Galleries, and Gardens of the Pallace (for 
all this merriment was played within the gates, they 
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being shut only for recreation to the Duke and the 
prmcipall of his Court) they shewed him all the 
richest and most pleasantest things therm, and talked 
to him thereof as if they had all beene his, which he 
heard with an attention and contentment beyond 
measure, not saying one word of his base condition, 
or delaring that they tooke him for another They 
made him passe the afternoone m all kinds of sports ^ 
musicke, dancing, and a Comedy, spent some part of 
the time. They talked to him of some State matters, 
whereunto he answered according to his skill, and 
like a right Twelfetide King 

Super time approaching, they aske this new 
created Prince if he would please to have the Lords 
and Ladies of his Court to sup and feast with him ; 
whereat he seemed something unwilling, as if hee would 
not abase his dignity unto such familiarity neverthe- 
lesse, counterfeiting humanity and affability, he made 
signes that he condiscended theieunto he then, 
towards night, was led with sound of Trumpets and 
Hoboyes into a faire hall, wheie long tables were set, 
which were presently covered with divers sorts of 
dainty meates, the Torches shined in every corner, 
and made a day in the midst of a night : the Gentle- 
men and Gentlewomen were set m fine order, and the 
Prince at the upper end in a higher seat The sei- 
vice was magnificent , the musicke of voyces and m- 
stiuments fed the eare, whilest mouthes found their 
food m the dishes Never w^as the imaginary Duke 
at such a feast • carousses begin after the manner of 
the Country, the Piince is assaulted on all sides, as 
the Owle is assaulted by all the Birds, when he begins 
to soare. Not to seeme uncivill, he would doe the 
like to his good and faithfull subjects They serve 
him with very strong wine, good Hipocras, which hee 
swallowed downe m great draughts, and frequently 
redoubled , so that, charged with so many extraordi- 
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naryes, he yeelded to deaths cousin geiman, sleep, 
’which closed his eyes, stopt his eares, and made him 
loose the use of his reason and all his other sences. 
Then the right Duke, ’who had put himselfe among 
the thiong of his Officeis to have the pleasuie of this 
mummery, commanded that this sleeping man should 
be stnpt out of his biave cloathes, and cloathed againe 
in his old ragges, and so sleeping earned and layd in 
the same place wheie he was taken up the night 
before. This was piesently done, and there did he 
snort all the mghi long, not taking any huit either 
fiom the hardnesse of the stones oi the night ayie, so 
well was his stomacke filled with good pieservatives 
Being awakened m the morning by some passenger, 
or It maye bee by some that the good Duke Philip 
had theieto appointed, ha 1 said he, my fiiends, what 
have you done^ you have lob’d mee of a Kingdome, 
and have taken mee out of the sweetest and happiest 
dieame that ever man could have fallen into Then, 
very well remembring all the paiticulais of what had 
passed the day befoie, he related unto them, from 
point to point, all that had happened unto him, still 
thinking it assuredly to bee a dieame Being re- 
turned home to his house, hee entertaines his wife, 
neighbouis, and friends, with this his dreame, as hee 
thought • the truth whereof being at last published 
by the mouthes of those Com tiers wdio had been pre- 
sent at this pleasant recieation, the good man could 
not beleeve it, thinking that for sport they had framed 
this history upon his dreame, but when Duke Philip, 
who would have the full contentment of this pleasant 
tricke, had shewed him the bed wherein he lay, the 
cloathes which he had worne, the persons who had 
served him, the Hall wherein he had eaten, the gardens 
and galleries wherein he had walked, hardly could hee 
be induced to beleeve what hee saw, imagining that 
all this was meere inchantment and illusion. 
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The Duke used some liberality towards him for 
to helpe him in the poverty of his family , and, taking 
an occasion thereon to make an Oration unto his 
Courtiers concerning the vanity of this.w'-orlds honours, 
hee told them that all that ambitious persons seeke 
With so much industry is but smoake, and a meere 
dream e, and that they are strucken with that pleasant 
folly of the Athenian, who imagined that all the riches 
that arrived by shipping in the haven of Athens to be 
his, and that all the Marchants weie but his factors : 
his friends getting him cured by a skilfull Physitian 
of the debility of his brain, in lieu of giving them 
thanks for this good office, he reviled them, saying 
that, whereas he was rich m conceit, they had by this 
cure made him poore and miserable in effect 

Harpaste, a foole that Senecaes wife kept, and 
whose pleasant imagination this grave Phylosopher 
doth laigely relate, being growne blind, could not per- 
swade herselfe that she was so, but continually com- 
plained that the house wherein she dwelt was dark, 
that they would not open the windowes, and that they 
hmdred her from setting light, to make her beleeve 
she could see nothing . hereupon this great Stoick 
makes this fine consideration, that every vitious man 
is like unto this foole, who, although he be blind in 
his passion, yet thinks not himselfe to be so, casting 
all his defect on false surmises, whereby he seeks not 
only to have his smne woithy of excuse and pardon, 
but even of praise : the same say the covetous, ambi- 
tious, and voluptuous persons, in defence of their im- 
perfections, but in fine (as the Psalmist saith), all 
that must passe awaye, and the images thereof come 
to nothing, as the dieame of him that awaketh from 
sleepe 

If a bucket of water be as truly water, as all the 
sea, the difference only remaining in the quantity, not 
in the quality, why shall we not say, that our poore 
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Biabaiider was a Soveraigne Prince for the space of 
fowre and twenty homes, being that he received all the 
honours and commodities theieof. how many Kings 
and Popes have not lasted longer, but have dyed on 
the very day of their Elections or Coionations? As 
for those other pompes, which have lasted longer, 
what are they else but longer dreames ^ This vanity 
of worldly things is a gieat sting to a well composed 
soule, to lielpe it foiward towaids the heavenly king- 
dome.” 




2 , A Merry yest of a Shrewd and Curst 
Wife Lapped in MoreVs Skm, for her 
Good BehaviotLr. 
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[The following hnmoious tale m verse has no especial i elation 
m its incidents to Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shiew,” and. 
consequently none to the oldei comedy reprinted in the pre- 
sent work, but it is of a similar chaiactei, and has always 
been mentioned in connection with both it is therefoie ap- 
pended, m order that the ancient mateiials existing in the time 
of our gieat diamatist, and most likely well known to him, may 
be at one view befoie the leadei. Regarding the merit of The 
Wife lapped m Moiels Skin,” as a piece of popular poetry, 
there can be no dispute The author of it is unknown at the 
end, we read “ Finis, quoth Mayster Chaime her,” but that is 
evidently an assumed name 

The poem was mclnded by Mr Utteison, in 1817, m his two 
excellent and amusing volumes , but our edition has been made 
from a fresh collation (for which we aie indebted to Mr Halli- 
well) with the oiiginal copy (wanting one leaf) in the Bodleian 
Libiary, so that it differs m no othei respect than that we have 
not adopted the black-letter type When Mi Utteison lepub- 
lished It, he apprehended that the entry in the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters, m 1594, lefened to it, for, in 1817, the copies of the 
old “Taming of a Shiew/’ of 1594 and 1596, had not been 
discoveied It is to the fiist of these, unquestionably, that the 
memoiandum m the Stationeis’ Registers relates. 

It was long supposed that only two copies of “ The Wife 
lapped in Moiels Skm” were knowm , but this now’" appears to 
be a mistake, although it is ceitainiy a production of gieat 
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lauly It came fiom the press of Hugh Jackson, without date 
but about 1550 or 1560, undei the following title — 

Heie begynneth a meiiy leste of a shiewde and cuiste Wyfe, 
lapped in Moiielles Skin, foi hei good behauyour. — Imprinted 
at London m Fleeteslrete, beneath the Condiute, at the signe 
of Saint lohn Euangelist, by H Jackson ” 

The only differences in the colophon aie, that the word 
‘‘Saint” IS repiesented by the capital initial, and that the 
printei’s Christian name is given at length The popularity of 
the poem is not to be doubted , and in Laneliam’s celebiatcd 
“ Letiei fiom Kcnilwoith,” 1575, “the wife lapt in Moiels 
skin ” IS enumeiated as one of the stones which Captain Cox 
had “ at hiz fingers end? ” — See CoilieTs “ Bndgew^atei Cata- 
logue,” p 163 — Colhc} ] 

L YSTENj fiiendes, and holde you still, 

Abide a while and dwell 
A meiy lest tell you I will, 

And how that it befell 

As I went xvalking vpon a day, 

Among my fiiendes to spoite 
To an house I tooke the w’ay, 

To rest me for my comforte. 

A greate feaste was kept there than, 

And many one xvas theieat * 

With wyues and maydens, and many a good man, 
That made good game and chat. 

It befell then at that tyde 
An honest man was there 
A cursed Dame sate by Ins syde, 

That often did him dere 

His wife she was, I tell you playne, 

This dame, ye may me trowe : 

To play the maister she would not layne 
And make her husband bowe. 

At eiiery word that she did speake, 

To be at peace he was full fayne, 

Or else she would take him on the cheeke, 

Or put him to other payne. 
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When she did winke, he durste not stere, 

Nor play where euer he wente, 

With friend or neighbour to make good chere, 
Whan she her browes bente. 

These folke had two maydens fayre and free, 
Which were their daughters dere * 

This is true, beleeue -you me. 

Of condicions was none their pere. 

The yongest was meeke, and gentle ywys, 

Her Fathers condicion she had : 

The eldest her mothers withouten misse, 
Sometime franticke, and sometime mad 
The father had his pleasure m the one alway, 
And glad he was her to behold 
The mother m the other, this is no nay, 

For in all her curstnesse she made her bolde. 
And at last she was m fay. 

As curst as her mother in worde and deede, 
Her mischieuous pageauiites sometime to play, 
Which caused her fathers heart to bleede 
For he was woe and nothing glad, 

And of her would fayne be nd : 

He wished to God that some man her had, 

But yet to maryage he durst her not bid. 

Full many there come the yongest to haue, 

But hei father was loth her to forgoe . 

None there came the eldest to craue, 

For feare it should turne them to woe. 

The Father was loth any man to beguile, 

For he was true and lust withali, 

Yet theie came one within a while, 

That her demaunded m the Hall. 

Another there came right soone also, 

The yongest to haue he would be fayne, 

Which made the fathers heart full woe, 

That he and the yongest should part in twayne 
VOL IV. f) 2 D 
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But the mother was fell, and might her not see, 
Wheiefore of hei she would haue bene rid : 

The yong man full soone she giaunted paidy, 
Create Golde and syluei with her she bid 

Saying, full soone he would her haue, 

And wedded they were, shorte tale to make 
The Father sayd, so God me saue, 

For heauinesse and son owe I tiemble and quake 
Also his hearte was in gieate care, 

How he should bestowe the eldest y wys, 

Which should make his purse full bare 
Of her he would be iid by heauens blissc 

As hap was that this yong man sliould 
Desyie the eldest withouten fayle • 

To maiyage, he sayd, full fayne he would, 

That he might her haue foi his auayle. 

The father sayd with woides anon, 

Golde and syluer I would thee giue 
If thou her marry, by sweete Saynt John, 

But thou shouldest repent it all thy hue. 

She is conditioned, I tell thee playne, 

Moste like a Fiend, this is no nay : 

Her Mother doth teach her, withouten layne, 

To be mayster of her husband another day 
If thou shouldest hei many, and with her not gree, 
Her mother thou shouldest haue alway m thy top 
By night and day that shouldest vex thee, 

Which sore would sticke then in thy crop. 

And I could not amend it, by God of might, 

For I daie not speake my seife for my life * 
Something among, be it wrong or right, 

I let her haue all for feare of strife 
If I ought say she doth me treate, 

Except I let her haue hex will, 

As a childe that should be bcate 
She will me chaime the Deuiil hei kill 
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Another thing thou must vnderstande, 

Her mother’s good will thou must haue also 
If she be thy friend, by sea or by lande 
Amisse with thee then can it not go. 

For she doth her loue with all her minde, 

And would not see her fare amisse 
If thou to her dareling could be kinde, 

Thou couldest not want, by heauens blisse 

If thou so the mother now wilt seeke, 

Behaue thy selfe then like a man : 

And shew thy selfe both humble and meeke, 

But when thou haste her, doe what thou can. 

Thou wotest what I sayd to thee before, 

I counsayle thee marke my wordes well 
It weare great pitty, thou werte forelore, 

With such a deuillishe Fende of hell 

I caie not for that, the yong man sayd 
If I can get the mothers good will, 

I would be glad to haue that mayde. 

Me thmketh she is withouten euell. 

Alas ’ good man, I am sorry for thee, 

That thou wilt cast thy selfe away, 

Thou art so gentle and so free 

Thou shalt neuer tame her, I dare well say. 

But I haue done, I will say no more, 

Therfore farewell, and goe thy way 
Hem ember what I sayd to thee before, 

And beware of repentaunce another day 

How the yo7ig man departed from the Father^ and sought 
to the Mother for to haue the mayde to manage. 

Now is the yong man come to the dame, 

With countenaunce glad, and manners demure : 
Saying to her, God keepe you from blame, 

With your dere daughter so fayre and pure. 
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She welcommeth agayne the fayre yong man, 
And bid him come neare, gentle fnende ; 

Full curteously he thanked the good dame than, 
And thought her wordes full good and kinde 

Then he began, I shall you tell, 

Unto the mother thus to say, 

With wordes fayre that become him well, 

For her deaie daughter thus to pray 
Saying, good dame, now by your leaue. 

Take it for none euell though I come heie, 

If you to me good leaue would giue, 

With you right fayne would I make good chere 

The dame sayd * syt downe, a while abyde, 
Good chere anon than will we make : 

My daughter shall sit downe by thy syde, 

I know well thou commest onely foi her sake. 
You say full true forsooth, sayd he, 

My minde is stedfastly on her set : 

To haue that mayde fayre and fiee, 

I would be fayne, if I coulde her get. 

The mother thanked him for his good will, 

That he her daughter so did desyre : 

Saying, I hope you come for none euell, 

But in good honesty her to lequyre. 

For if ye did, I will be playne, 

Bight soone it shoulde turne you vnto griefe, 
And also your comming I would disdayne, 

And bid you walke with a w^lde mischiefe 

But surely I take you for none of those, 

Your condiscions shew it in no wise : 

Wherefore me thinke you doe not glose, 

Nor I will not counsell you by mine admse. 

For I loue my Daughter as my harte, 

And loth I were, I will be playne, 

To see her suffer payne and smarte, 

For if I did my haite were slayne. 
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If that thou shouldest another day 
My daughter haue, and her good will, 

Order her then vnto her pay 
As reason require th, it is good skill. 

In women sometime great wisdome is, 

And in men full little it is often seene, 

But she is wise withouten rais, 

From a yong child vp she hath so beene 

Therefore to her thou must audience giue 
For thine owne profite, when she doth speake, 
And than shalt thou in quiet hue, 

And much strife thus shalte thou breake. 

Howe sayest thou, yong man, what is thy minde ? 
Wouldest thou her haue, my doughter dere ^ 

Than to her thou must be kinde 

And alway ready to make her good chere 

For an C. li of money haue thou shalte, 

Of Syluer and eke of Golde so round, 

With an C. quarters of Come and malte, 

And xl. acres of good ground. 

If thou wilt hue with her like a man, 

Thou shalt her haue, and this will I giue, 

And euer after while I can, 

Be thy good Mother as long as I hue. 

And I will speake to my daughter for thee, 

To know if it be her will also . 

If she be content, my daughter free, 

Then together may ye go. 

The mother demaunded her daughter than, 

If that she could fynde m her minde, 

With all her harte to loue that yong man, 

So that he to her would be kinde? 

She sayd, yea, mother, as you wyll, 

So will I doe m worde and deede , 

I trust he commeth for none yll, 

Therefore the better may we speede. 
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But I would haue one that hath some good, 

As well as I, good reason is * 

Me thmke he is a lusty blood, 

But gooddes theie must be withouten misse 

The yong man was glad these wordes to heare, 
And thanked the mothei of her good will, 
Beholding the Mayden with right mild cheare, 
And prayed hei hartely to be still . 

Saying to hei then in this wise, 

Mine heart, my loue, my deatling deaie, 

Take no displeasure of my enterprise, 

That I desyre to be your peare 

I am not riche of Gold nor fee, 

Nor of great marchandise, ye shall vnderstand, 
But a good Ciafte I haue, pardee, 

To get our lining in any land : 

And m my heart I can well fynde, 

You for to loue aboiie all othei, 

For euermoie to you to be kynde, 

And neuer forsake you foi none other. 

Lyke a woman I will you vse, 

And doe you honour, as ye should doe me . 
And for your sake all other lefuse, 

As good reason is it should so be 
By ray trouth, but well you say, 

And me thinke by your countenaunce ywis, 
That ye should not another day, 

For no cause deale with me amis. 

And m you I hope pleasure to take, 

If ye woulde be gentle as ye should, 

And neuer none other for your sake, 

To marry for a M pound of gold. 

But sometime ye must me a little forbeare, 

For I am hasty, but it is soone done : 

In my fume I doe nothing feare, 

Whatsoeuer thereof to me become. 
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And I cannot refrayne me in no wise, 

For I haue it by nature a parte y wis. 

It was wont to be my mothers guise, 

Sometime to be maystei withouten misse 
And so must I, by God, now and than, 

Or else I would thinke it should not be well, 

For though ye were neuer so good a man, 
Sometime among I will beare the bell 

And therefoie tell me with wordes playne, 

If ye can be pacient what time it is, 

To suffer me with a little payne, 

Though that you thinke I doe amisse ^ 

Oi else say nay, and make a'shoite ende, 

And soone we shall asonder departe 
Then at your liberty you may hence wend, 

Yet I doe loue you with all my harte 

The yong man was glad of her lone, in fay. 

But loth he was master her foi to make, 

And bethought him what her father before did 
saye, 

When he on wooing his lorney did take 
And so consented to all her will. 

When he aduised him what he should doe. 

He sayd, ye may me saue or spill, 

For ye haue my loue, sweete heait, and no 
moe 

The mother, heaiing this, for the father 
sente, 

Shewing to him what was befall . 

Wherewith he was right well content, 

Of all their promises in general!. 

Upon this gieement they departed then, 

To prepare all thinges for the feast . 

Glad was the bride and her spouse then, 

That they were come to this beheast 
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How the Bryde 7ms maryed with her Father and 
Mothers good wyil. 

The day approched, the time drue neare, 

That they should be wedded withouten misse ; 

The Bryde was glad and made good cheare, 

For she thought to make greate loye and bhsse, 

As that day to tryumphe with games and sporte, 
Among her friendes a rule to beare : 

And eake with his friendes that thether should resorte, 
Thinking that no body might be her peare. 

The bndegrome wa?s glad also, in fay, 

As man might be vpon the molde, 

And to himselfe thus gan he say, 

Now shall I receyue an heape of golde, 

Of poundes many one, and much goods besyde, 

To reioyce my sorrowes, and also my smarte * 

I know not her peare m this country so wyde, 

But yet I feare alway her proude harte. 

She IS so syb to the mother, withouten fayle, 
Which hath no peare that I know : 

In all mischiefe she dare assayle, 

The boldest Archer that shooteth m a bow. 

But no force, I care not, I wote what I think e, 
When we be wed and keepe house alone 
For a small storme I may not shnnke, 

To run to my neighbour to make my mone. 

Soone to the church now were they brought, 

With all their friends them about, 

There to be maryed as they ought, 

And after them followed a full great rout, 

With them to offer, as custome is, 

Among good neighboures it is alway seene • 

Full richly deckte, withouten mis, 

And she thought herselfe most likest a Qiieene 
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Incontinent when the Masse was done, 

Homeward forsooth they tooke the way * 

There followeth after them right soone, 

Many a tall man and woman full gay. 

The fathers and mothers next of all, 

Unto the Bridgrome and Bryde also * 

As to them then it did befall, 

With them that tyde so for to go. 

How the Bryde and her friendes came from the Churchy 
and were of the Brydegroofne at their feast honestly 
serued. 

When they came home the hordes were spread, 
The Bride was set at the hye dysse : 

Euery one sayd, she had v/ell sped 

Of such a fayre husband as serued her mysse. 

The fnendes sate about her on euery syde, 

Each in their order, a good syght to see, 

The Bryde m the middest, with much piyde, 

Full richely beseene she was pardye. 

The mother was right glad of this sight, 

And fast she did her daughter behold, 

Thinking it was a pleasaunt wight. 

But alway her Fathers lieart was cold : 

When he remembred what might befall 
Of this yong Daughter, that was so bold, 

He could nothing be merry at all, 

But moned the yong man full many a fold. 

Beholde, how often with countenaimce sad 
Saying to himselfe, alas, this day * 

This yong man proueth much worse then mad, 
That he hath manyed this cursed may. 

Where I haue counsayled him by heavens blisse 
That he should not meddle in no wise, 

Least he repented, withouten misse, 

That euer he made this enterprise. 
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But seeing it is thus, selfe doe selfe haue, 

He IS woise then naad that will him mone , 

For I will no moie, so God me saue, 

But God send him loy, with my daughter Jone. 

She is as curste, I dare well swere, 

And as angiy y wis as euer was waspe 
If he her anger she will him tere, 

And with her nayles also him claspe. 

What aiiayleth it to say ought now ? 

The deede is done, no lemedy there is 
Good cheaie to make, I make God auowe, 

Is now the best, withouten misse , 

For now is the time it should so be, 

To make good game and sporte m fay, 

In comforting all this company, 

That be assembled heie this day. 

The father and mother were dilligent still 
To welcome the fnendes both more and lesse/ 

The yong man did also his good will 
To serue them well at euery messe 
Wherein the mother great pleasure tooke, 

And so did the fathei eake tritely, 

The Bride gaue a fnendly looke, 

Casting on him a wanton eye. 

Then was the Brydegrome reioysed sore, 

Alway our Lord thanking of his great grace, 
Hauing in minde times many a score. 

That his Bryde shewed him such a fayre place. 

The mynstrelles played at euery bord, 

The people therewith reioysed right well, 

Geuing the Bridegrome their good word. 

And the bryde also, that in bewty did excell. 

The time past forth, the dinner was done, 

The tables were taken vp all : 

The Brydegroome welcommed them euery ech one, 
That were there in the hall, 
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They thanked him then, and the biyde also, 

Of their greate cheare they had, 

And sware great othes, so mote I go, 

They weie neiier at feast so glad. 

Now we will remember you or we depait, 

As vse and custom e doth requyre . 

He thanked them with all his haite, 

So did both dame and syre 

The Bryde to the table agayne was set, 

To keepe countenaunce than m deede ; 

The friendes that were together met 
Be gyfted them richely with right good speede 

The father and the mother fyrst began, 

To order them in this wise 

The Brydegrome was set by the Brydes syde than, 

After the countrey guise 

Then the father the fyist present brought, 

And presented them there richly in fay, 

With deedes of his land in a boxe well wrought, 
And made them his heyres for aye. 

He gaue them also of malte and come 
An bundled quarters and more, 

With sheepe and oxen, that baie large home, 

To keepe for household store 

And then came the mother, as quick as a bee, 

To the Brydegrome with wordes smart, 

Saying sonne, so mote I thee, 

I must open to thee my harte. 

She gave them also both carte and plow, 

And bade them alway to doe well, 

And God should send them good ynow, 

If they did marke what she did tell. 

Before the people in this Hail 
I will say and to thee rehearse . 

An hundred pound now geue thee I shall, 

But harken fyrst vnto my vearse. 
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Thou hast here my daughter deare, 

A pleasaunt thing it is • 

In all the countrey I know not her peare, 

So haue I parte of blisse ; 

For she is wyse and fayre with all, 

And will nothing cast away : 

I trow there be now none m this hall, 

That better can sane all thing m fay. 

Nor better doth know what doth behoue 
Unto an house or huswmery, 

Then she doth, which causeth me to moue 
This matter to thee so busily. 

She can carde, she can spin, 

She can thresh, and she can fan : 

She can helpe thee good to win, 

For to keepe thee like a man. 

And here is an hundred pound m Golde 
To set thee vp, thy crafte to vse : 

Wherefore I am playne, I would thou should 
In no maner of wise thy selfe abuse, 

To striue with my daughter or her to intreate, 
For any thing that she shall doe 
Here after, my child therefore to beate, 

It should turne playnely to thy greate woe. 

0 I my deare mother, take no displeasure, 
Till you haue cause what so befall, 

But vse your selfe alwaye by measure, 

For other cause none haue you shall. 

My wyfe and I full well shall gree, 

1 trust to God in throne ; 

She is my loue, and euer shall be, 

And none but she alone, 

O ^ my deare sonne, thou makest me glad, 
Which before was full of sorrowe : 

For my deare daughter I was full sad, 

But now I say, our Lord to borrow, 
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Thou geuest me good comfort : now fare W’el care, 
Here is thy hundred pound 
I pray God geue thee well to fare, 

And kepe thee whole and sound. 

I thanke you dere mother, the yong man sayd, 

Of your good gifte and daughter deare . 

Me thinkes she is the worthiest mayde, 

In all this Lande, withouten peare. 

I hoape to hue with her alway 
So gentelly, that she shall fynde, 

And you her mother, I dare well say, 

111 eueiy season gentle and kynde 

The people, standing them to behold, 

Regarded the wordes of the Biydegrome than, 

And sayd, he aunswered with wordes cold, 

Which became full well the good yong man. 

And then they prest forth ech after other, 

With golde and syluer, and riche giftes eake ; 

And many a scorne they gaue the mother, 

But euer they praysed the yong man meeke 

To whome he gaue thankes with all his mighte, 

As honesty requyreth him to doe * 

He ordred himselfe alway aright. 

Yet they thought all he should haue woe , 

For he was matched so ywys, 

That he could not wante for sorrow in fay, 

But alway hampred, withouten misse, 

Of mother and daughter, for euer and aye 

When all was done they gan depart, 

And tooke their leaue full friendly thoe, 

Thanking ech other with all their harte, 

And on their way home they gan go. 

The father and mother thanked them all, 

The Bryde and Brydegrome also, without mis, 

Did thank the company m generall, 

Departing from them with ioy and t)lisse 
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Then they went home while it was day, 

And lefte the Biyde and Brydegrome there, 
And they that did abide there, m good fay, 
They made at euen agayne good cheare. 

And after supper they did make good sporte, 
With dauncmg and springing as was the vse 
Yong people by other theie did resorte. 

To no mans hyndei nor confuse. 

After that all sportes weie ended and done, 
And that the biyde should goe to bed. 

About the hall they daimccd soone, 

And suddaynly away the bryde was led, 

To take her rest with her dere spouse, 

As reason would it should so be 

Euen as the cat was wonte with the mouse 

To play, forsoth euen so did he 

The next morning, if that ye will heare, 

The mother did come to their bedsyde, 
Demaundmg them what was their cheare, 

And the Bryde began hei head to hyde , 

Saying to her, as one ashamed, 

I wys, deare mother, I would ye were gone 
Or ye came heare I was not blamed 
For being in his aimes heare all alone. 

Myne own deare daughter, be not displeased, 
Though I doe let you of your disport , 

I would be loath ye were diseased. 

But you shall haue a cawdell for your comforte. 
A while I will goe and let you alone, 

Till ye be ready for to ryse 

And sodaynely the mother was from them gone 

To make the cawdell after the best wise. 

When that the mother departed was, 

They dallyed togither and had good game : 

He hit her awry ; she cryed, alas * 

What doe ye man ? hold vp for shame. 
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I Will sweete wife, then gan he say, 

Fulfill your mynde both loud and still , 

But ye be able, I sweare in fay, 

In all spoites to abide my will 

And they wrestled so long beforne. 

That this they had for their greate meade 
Both shyit and smock was all to tome, 

That then vpiysyng had no speede 
But yet the mother came agayne, 

And sayd to her daughtei, how doest thou nowe ^ 
Maiy, mother, betweene us twayne. 

Our shyrtes be tome, I make God aiiowe. 

By Gods deie mother, she sware than, 

This order with vs may not continue 
I will no more lye by this man. 

For he doth me blast both vayne and smew. 

Nay, nay, deaie mothei, this world goeth on wheeles 
By sweete Saynt Geoige ye may me tiowe, 

He lyeth kicking with his heeles. 

That he is like to beare me a blow. 

My owne deaie daughter, if tby smock be asonder, 
Another thou shake haue then, by this light • 

I pray thee haitely doo thou not wonder. 

For so was I dealt with the fyrst night 
That I by thy father lay, by the roode, 

And I doe thee with woides playne . 

Me thought neuer night to me so good. 

As that same was when I tooke such payne. 

Why, mother, were ye then glad 
To be thus delt with as I am now ? 

Me thinke my husband woise then mad, 

For he doth exceede, I make God auow. 

I could not lye still, nor no rest take, 

Of all this night, beleue ye me : 

Sometime on my syde, and sometime on my backe, 
He rode and layd me, so mote I tree 
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And from the beds head vnto the beds feete, 

A cloth we had not vs for to decke, 

Neyther om couerlet, nor yet our sheete, 

That I pray God the deuell him checke ^ 

For I am ashamed, my mother deare, 

Of this nightes rest, by God in throne * 

Before oui friendes I dare not appeare, 

Would to Gods passion I had layne alone ^ 

Nay, nay, deaie daughter, be not ashamed, 

For heie is nothing done amis : 

They be more worthy to be blamed, 

That hereof thmketh shame y wys , 

For this IS honesty foi thee and vs all, 

And a new smock I will thee fet ; 

And eke for thee, my sonne, I shall 
For thy true laboure a new shyrte get 

And soone of these they were both sped, 

The daughter, and eake the sonne also . 

Full quickly they rose out of their bed, 

And with their mother they gan go 
Abroade among their friendes all, 

Which bid them good lucke, and eake good grace 
The cawdell was ready there in the Hall, 

With myith and glee for their solace. 

Thus ended the feast with sporte and play, 

And all their friendes, each with other, 

Did take their leave and went their way, 

From Bryde, and Brydegrome, with fathei and mothei , 
Which right hartely did thanke them tho, 

So did the Bryde, and Brydegrome eke ; 

Yet when the friendes were all ago, 

This } ong folke abode with the mother all the weeke. 
The fathei was glad to see them agree, 

So was the motner, by heauen queene , 

And sayd eche to other, so mote I thee, 

I thought not so well it should haue beene 
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Betweene tliem twayne as it is now ^ 

And therefore alone here shall they bide . 

We will leaue them all, I make God auowe, 

And go to dwell m our house harde beside. 

At shorte conclusyon they went their way, 
Leuing their children all that was there. 

And coiiie not agayne of many a day, 

For then deaie daughter to mquere., 

Thus they bode together than . 

He set vp his shop with haberdash ware, 

As one that would be a thiiuing man, 

To get great goods for his welfare 
And after that he tooke gieate payne 
To order his plowes and cattell also 
He kepte both boye, and also swayne. 

That to the carte and plow did goe. 

And some kept neate, and some kept sheepe, 
Some did one thing, some did another. 

But when they came home to haue their meate, 
The wife played the deuell then, like her mother 
With countenaimce gum, and wordes smart, 

She gave them meate, and bad them brast 
The pore folke that come fiom plow and carte, 
Of her lewde woides they weie agast, 

Saying eche to othei, what dame is this^ 

The deuill I trow hath brought vs here 
Our mayster shall know it, by heauens blisse, 
That we will not serue him another yeare 
The good man was fourth m the towne abroade, 
About other thinges, I you say 
When he came homewarde he met with a goade, 
One of his caiters was going away 
To whome he sayde, Lob, whether goest thou ? 
The carter spyde his master than, 

And sayd to him, I make God auow, 

No longer with thy wife abide I can, 
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Maysteij he sayd, by Gods blist, 

Our dame is the deuell, thou mayst me beleeue . 
If thou haue sought hei, thou haste not miste 
Of one that full often thee shall greeue 
By God, a man thou canst not haue 
To go to caite, ne yet to plow, 

Neyther boy, nor yet knaue. 

By Gods deaie mothei I make God auow, 

That will bide with thee day or night. 

Our Dame is not foi vs, foi she doth cuise . 
When we shall eate oi diinke with right, 

She bannes and frownes, that we be all the woise 
We be not vsed, wheie euei we wende, 

To be sorely looked on foi eating of our meat 
The deuell, I trow, vs to thee send 
God lielpe vs a better maysties to get. 

Come on thy way. Lob, and turne agayne , 

Go home with me, and all shall be well . 

An Oxe for my meyny shall be slayne. 

And the hyde at the market I will sell 
Upon this togethei home they went 
The good man was angiy in his mmde, 

But yet to his wife, with good intent, 

He sayd, s\\eete heart, you be vnkmde. 

Entreate oui meyny well alway. 

And gene them meate and drinke ynough ; 

For they get our liumg euery day, 

And theirs also, at carte and plough. 

Theiefoie I would that they should haue 
Meate and drmke to their behoue , 

For, ray sweete wife, so God me saue, 

Ye will doe so, if ye me loue. 

Gyue them what thou wilt, I doe not care, 

By day nor night, man, beleeue you me : 

What euer they haue, or how they fare, 

I pray God euell mote they thee. 
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And specially that horeson that doth complayne, 

I will quite him once if euer I hue, 

I will dash the knaue vpon the brayne, 

That euer after it shall him greeue. 

What * my deaie wife, for shame, be still, 

This IS a payne such wordes to heaie 
We can not alwayes haue our will, 

Though that we were a kmges pere 

For to shame a knaue what can they get^ — 

Thou ait as lewde, for God, as they, 

And theiefore shalt thou serue them of meate, 

And dimke also, fiom hence alway. 

What ^ wife, ye be to blame, 

To speake to me thus in this wise. 

If we should stiiue, folke woud speake shame, 
Theiefoie be still m mine aduise 
I am loth with you to stiiue, 

For ought that you shall doe oi say 
I sweaie to Chiist, wife, by my hue, 

I had lathei take Moiell, and ryde my way, 

To seeke mine aduentuie, till your moode is past 
I say to you these manners be not good, 
Therefore I pi ay you that this be the last, 

Of youi fuiious angei that semeth so wood 
What can it auayle you me foi to gieeue, 

That loueth you so well as I doe mine harte 
Ey my trouth, wife, you may me beleeue, 

Such toyes as these be would make vs both smarte. 

Srnarte m the twenty fayning Deuelles name * 

That hste me once well foi to see 
I pray God geue the[e] euell shame f 
What shouldest thou be, werte not for me^ 

A ragge on thine aise thou shouldest not have, 
Except e my friendes had geuen it thee : 

Theiefore I tell thee well, thou drunken knaue, 
Thou arte not he that shall rule me 
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0 ' good Wife, cease, and let this ouerpasse • 
For all your great anger and hye wordes eake, 

1 am mine owne selfe, euen as I was, 

And to you will be loumg, and also meeke , 

But if ye should doe thus, as doe begin, 

It may not continue no time ywys 
I would not let for kylh nor km. 

To make you mend all thmges that is amys 

Make me ’ mary, out vpon the dreuill, 

Sayest thou that ^ wilte thou begin ne ^ 

I pi ay God and our Lady, that a foule euill 
Lyghten vpon thee and all thy kinne 
By Gods deaie blest, vex me no more, 

For if thou doe thou shake lepente , 

I haue yet somewhat for thee m stoie 
And with that a staife in her hand she hent 

At him full soone then she let flee, 

And whorled about her as it had bene a man 
Her husband then was fayne perdy 
To voyde hei stroake, and goe his way than 
By Gods deare mothei, then gan she si\eaie, 
Fiom hencefoith I will make thee bow , 

For I will trim thee in thy geaie, 

Or else I would I weie caki a sow 

Fye on all wretches that be like thee, 

In woide or worke both lowde and still ’ 

I sware by him that made man free, 

Of me thou shake not haue thy will, 

Now nor neuer, I tell thee playne, 

For I will haue Golde and riches ynow, 

When thou shake goe lagged as a simple swam, 
With whip in hand at carte and plough. 

Of that, my deare wife, I take no scorne, 

For many a goodman with mmde and harte 
Hath gone to plough and carte beforne 
My time y wys, with payne and smaite, 
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Which, now be rich, and haue good at will, 

Being at home, and make good cheare , 

And theie they intend to leade their life still, 

Till our Loid doe sende foi them heare 

But now I must lyde a little way 
Deare wife, I will come right soone agayne 
Appoynt our dinner, I you pray, 

Foi I doe take on me great payne 
I doe my best, I sweaie by my life, 

To 01 del you like a 'woman y wys , 

And yet it cannot be withouten strife. 

Through your lewde tongue, by heauens blisse 

Ryde to the Deuell, and to his dame, 

I would I should thee neuer see ' 

I pray to God send thee mickle shame, 

In any place where euer thou be 
Thou wouldest fayne the maystei play, 

But thou shake not, by God I make thee sure 
I sweare I will thy Peticote pay, 

That long with me thou shalt not endure 

Hoio the good man rode his way^ till he thoughte her 
anger was past, and then he retour?ied home agayne 

The good man was soriy, and wente his way 
About his busynes, as he was vsed. 

And to himselfe thus gan he say 
Lord God, how was I thus abused ^ 

When I tooke this wife I was worse then mad, 

And yet can I blame my selfe and none other. 
Which maketh me sigh and often be sad, 
Repenting full sore, by Gods deaie Mother 

Fye vpon goods withouten pleasure ^ 

Betweene man and wife that cannot agree, 

It is a payne fai passing measure, 

Such stiyfe to see where as loue should be : 
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For there was neuer man y wys 
So hampred with one wife as I am now", 
Wherefoie I thinke, withouten misse, 

She shall lepent it, I make God aiiow 

Except she turne and change hei minde, 

And eake hei conditions eueiichone, 

She shall fynde me to hei so vnkinde, 

That I shall her coyle both backe and bone, 

And make hei blew and also blacke, 

That she shall gione aga^ne foi woe , 

I will make hei bones all to ciacke, 

Without that she hei condicions forgoe. 

I was neuei so vexte this time bcforne, 

As I am now of this wife alone ; 

A vengeaiince on her that euer she was borne 
For she maketh me often full woe begon ^ 

And I cannot tell wdiere me to touine 
Noi me to wende, by God in faye, 

Which cause me often for to mouine, 

Or yet to know what for to say. 

I am woise then mad or wood, 

And yet I am loth with hei to begin , 

I feare me I shall neuei make her good, 

Except I do wTap hei m black Moiels skin, 

That can no moie drawee at plough ne caite. 

It shall be to late to call for her kmne, 

When she begmneth once for to smaite, 

For little ease thereby she shall winne 

Morell IS olde, he can labour no more, 

Nor doe no good but alway eate ; 

I trowe, I haue kept him thus long in stoie, 

To wwke a charme that shall be feate. 

The lioreson is blynde and lame also, 

Behynde and before, he cannot steie , 

When he from the stable to the streete should go, 
He falleth downe ryght than m the myre. 
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Yet I am loth him for to kyll, 

Foi he hath done me good seruice or no we 
But if my wife fulfyll not my wyll, 

I must him flea, by God I trowe 
But at thys poynt no we will I be 
I wyll be mayster, as it is leason, 

And make hei subiect vnto me, 

For she must leaine a newe lesson. 

Her father did warne me of this beforne, 
How I should It finde in euery degiee, 

But I did take it for halfe a scorne, 

And wmuld not beleeue him then, perdee 
But now I perceaue it very well 
He did it for good will y wis , 

Wheiefoie I thinke that Morels fell 
Must mend all thing that is amis. 

Thus he that will not beleeue his friend. 

As her deaie father w^as vnto me, 

He is worthy for to fynde 

Alway greate payne and misery 

But I may not choose him to beleeue, 

For the deede doth proue himselfe in fay , 
Euei she is redy me for to grceue. 

And thinkes to continue so alway 

But now I will home to proue her mmde, 
And see "wbat 'welcome I shall haue , 

She may be to me so vnkinde 

That she shall repent it, so God me saue * 

Foi if I should of her complayne, 

Folke would me mock, and giue me scorne, 
And say, I were worthy of this payne, 
Because it was shewed me so well beforne 
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How the good man ims welcommed when he teioutned 
hojne agaync 

The good man came ryding to the gate, 

And knocked as he had bene wode, 

His seiuaunt right soone did meete him theieat, 
And bid him welcome with light milde moode. 

The maystei sayd, what doth my dame now ? 

Is she as fiantick yet as she was ^ 

Than will I tame hci, I make God auow, 

And make her sing full loiide alas. 

Wheie arte thou, wife ^ shall I haue any meate, 

Oi am I not so welcome \nto thee, 

That at my commaundement I shall ought get, 

I pray thee haitely soone tell thou me ^ 

If thou doe not seme me, and that anon, 

I shall thee shew mine angei y wis 
I sweaie by God, and by saynt John, 

Thy bones will I swaddle, so haue I blisse 

Forth she came, as brym a boie, 

And like a dog she lated him than, 

Saying thus, I set no stoie 

By thee, thou wietch, thou aite no man . 

Get thee hence out of my sight, 

For meate nor drink thou gettest none heare , 

I sweaie to thee by Mary bright, 

' Of me thou gettest here no good cheare 

Well, wyfe, he sayd, thou doste me compell 
To doe that thing that I weie loath 
If I beieaue Moiell of his old fell, 

Thou shalte lepente it by the fayth now goath 
For I see well that it will no better be, 

But in It thou must, after the new guyse. 

It had bene better, so mote I thee, 

That thou haddest not begon this enterpryse. 
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Hozo the good ma?i caused Morell to be ftayn^ and the 
Jude salted, to lay Jus wife tJieiem to sleepe 

Now will I begin my wife to tame, 

That all the woild shall it know^ 

I would be loth hei for to shame, 

Though she do not care, ye may me tiow 
Yet will I her honesty regaid, 

And it pieseiue, where euei ye may, 

But Morell, that is m }onder yarde. 

His hyde therefoie he must leese in fay 

And so he commamided anon 
To slea old Morell, his great horse , 

And flea him then the skin from the bone, 

To wrap it about his wiues white coarse 
Also he commaunded of a byichen tree 
Roddes to be made a good great heape , 

And sweare by deaie God in Trinity, 

His ivife in his sellei shold skip and leape 

The hyde must be salted, then he sayd eake, 
Bycause I would not haiie it stinke^ 

I hope heiewith she will be meeke, 

Foi this I trow will make hei shiinke, 

And bow at my pleasure, when I her bed, 

And obay my commaundementes both lowde and 
still , 

Or else I will make her body bleede. 

And with sharp loddes beate her my fill. 

Anon with that to her he gan to call , 

She bid abide in the diiielles name; 

I will not come what so befall 

Sit still with SOI row and mickle shame 

Thou shake not rule me as pleseth thee, 

I will well thou know by Gods deare Mother, 

But thou shalt be ruled alway by me, 

And I will be inayster, and none other. 
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Wilte thou be mayster, deare wife ^ ni fay, 

Then must we wrestle foi the best game , 

If thou It win, then may I say, 

That I haue done my selfe greate shame. 

But fyrst I wull make thee sweate, good Jone, 
Redde blood euen to the heels adowne, 

And lappe thee in Moiels skin alone, 

That the blood shall be scene euen from the 
crowne. 

Sayest thou me that, thou wretched knaue ? 

It weie bettci thou haddcst me neuci scene, 

I sweare to thee, so God me saue, 

With my nayles I will scratch out both thine 
eyen, 

And therefoie thmke not to touch me once, 

For, by the masse, if thou begin that, 

Thou shalte be handled for the nonce, 

That all thy braynes on the giound shall squat 

Why then theie is no lemedy, I see, 

But needes I must doe euen as I thought, 

Seing it wall none other wise be, 

I will thee not spaie, by God that me bought, 

For now I am set thee foi to chaime, 

And make thee meeke, by Gods might, 

Or else with roddes, while thou arte warnie, 

I shall thee scourge wuth leason and right. 

Now^ good Morels skin, 

Mcceme my curst wife in. 

Mow ike curst wife tn Motels skin lay, 

Because she would not her h us land okay. 

Now will I my sweete wife trim, 

According as she deserueth to me : 

I sweare by God, and by saynt Sim, 

With byrehen roddes well beate shall she be, 
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And after that m Morels salte skin 
I will her lay, and full faste bmde, 

That all hei fiiendes, and eake her kyn, 

Shall her long seeke or they hei fynde. 

Then he her met, and to her gan say. 

How s^L-yest thou, wife, wilte thou be mayster yet^ 
She swaie by Gods body, and by that day, 

And bodaynly with her fyst she id him hit, 

And defyed him, dreuill, at euery worde. 

Saying, piecious hoiesone, what doest thou thmke 
I set not by thee a stinking torde, 

Thou shalt get of me neyther ixieate nor drinke 

Sayest thou me that wyfe ^ quoth he than 
With that in his armes he gan her catche, 

Stieyght to the sellei ^^ith her he ran, 

And fastened the dore with locke and latche. 

And thiewe the key downe him besyde, 

Askyng her than if she would obay ^ 

Than she sayde nay, for all thy pryde, 

But she was mayster, and would abyde alway* 

Then, quoth he, we must make a fraye * 

And with that her cloths he gan to teare, 

Out vpon thee, hoiesone * than she did saye, 

Wilte thou lobbe me of all my geare ^ 

It cost thee naught, thou arrant theefe 
And quickly she gat hym by the heade ; 

With that she sayde, God giue thee a mischiefe, 
And them that fed thee fyrst with breade 

They wrestled togytlier thus they two, 

So long that the clothes asunder went, 

And to the grounde he threwe her tho, 

That cleane from the backe her smock he rent. 

In euery hand a rod he gate. 

And layd vpon her a right good pace , 

Asking of her what game was that? 

And she cryed out, horeson, alas 1 alas ^ 
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What wilte thou doe ^ wilte thou kill me ^ 

I haue made thee a man of nought 
Thou shalte lepente it, by Gods pitty, 

That euer this deede thou haste y wrought 
I care not for that, dame, he did say, 

Thou shalt giue ouer oi vve departc 
The maystership all, or all this day 
I will not cease to make thee sraarte 

Euei he layde on, and euei she did ciye, 

Alas ' alas ' that euer I was home * 

Out vpon thee, rauideier, I thee defye, 

Thou hast my white skin, and my body all to 
tome 

Leaue of betyme, I counsayle thee. 

Nay, by God, dame, I saye not so yet, 

I sweare to thee, by Maiy so fiee, 

We begyn but nowe , this is the first fyt 

Once agayne w^e must daunce about, 

And then thou shalt reast in Moiels skyn. 

He gaue her than so many a great cloute, 

That on the giounde the blond was seene. 

Within a whyle, he cryed, newe roddes, newe ^ 
With that she ciyed full lowde alas ^ 

Daunce yet about, dame, thou came not where it 
grewe. 

And sodamely with that m a sowne she was. 

He spyed that, and vp he her hente, 

And wrang hei haide then by the nose 
With her to Morels skin stiaight he wente. 

And therein full fast he did her close. 

Within a while she did reuiue, 

Through the giose salt that did her smarte : 

She thought she should neuer haue gone on 
hue 

Out of Morels skin, so sore is her harte. 
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When she did spy that therein she lay, 

Out of her wit she was full nye, 

And to her husband then did she say, 

How canst thou doe this vilany ^ 

Nay, how sayest thou^ thou cursed wife, 

In this foule skin I will thee keepe 
Duiing the time of all thy life, 

Therein for euer to wayle and weepe. 

With that her moode began to smke, 

And sayd, deare husband, for grace I call , 

For I shall neuer sleepe nor winke 
Till I get your loue, whatso befall 
And I will neuer to you offend, 

In no manei of wise, of all my lyue. 

Nor to doe nothing that may pietend 
To displease you with my wittes fyue 

Foi Father, nor Mothei, whatsoeuer they say, 

I will not anger you, by God in throne, 

But glad will youi commaundenientes obay, 

In presence of people, and eake alone — 

Well, on that condicion thou shalt haue 
Grace, and fayie bed to reste thy body m , 

But if thou rage more, so God me sane, 

I will wiap thee agayne in Moiels skin. 

Then he tooke hei out in his armes twayne, 

And beheld her so pitteously with blood arayed 
How thmkest thou, wife, shall we agayne 
Haue such businesse more ? to hei he sayd 
She aunswered nay, my husband deare, 

Whyle I you know, and you know me, 

Your commaundenientes I will, both far and neare, 
Fulfil alway in euery degree 

Well then, I promise thee, by God, euen now, 
Betweene thee and mee shall neuei be strife , 

If thou to my commaundenientes quickly bow, 

I will the[e] cherish all the dayes of my life. 
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In bed slie was layde, and healed full soone, 

As fayie and cleaie as she was befoine ^ 

What he her bid was quickly done, 

To be diligent y wys she tooke no scoine 
Then was he glad, and thought in his minde, 

Now haiie I done my selfe great good, 

And hei also, we shall it finde, 

Though I haue shed paite of her blood 
Tor as me thinke she will be meeke, 

Therefore I wall her father and mother 
Byd to guest now the next weeke, 

And of oui neighbouies many othei. 

flow the good man did byd ha Father and Motha to 
guest, and ma7iy of Jus iieyghbouis, that they might 
see Jus will IS pacyence. 

Great payne he made his wnfe to take, 

Agaynst the day that they should come , 

Of them was none that there did lack, 

I dare well say vnto my doome 

Ye, fathei and m othei, and neighbours all, 

Dyd thethei come to make good cheaie . 

Soone they weie set m generall, 

The wyfe was dilhgent as did appeare. 

Fathei and mother Avas welcome then, 

And so weie they all, in good fay : 

The husband sate there like a man, 

The wyfe did seme them all that day , 

The good man commaunded what he would haue, 
The wyfe was quick at hand. 

What now ’ thought the mother, this arrant knaue 
Is mayster as I vnderstand. 

What may this meane, then she gan thmke, 

That my daughter so dilhgent is ? 

Now can I nother eate nor drinke, 

Till I It know, by heauen blisse. 
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Wlien hci daughter came agayne 
To serue at the horde, as her husband bad, 

The molhei staied with hei cyen twayne, 

Euen as one that had ben mad. 

All the folkc that at the boord sate, 

Did her behold then euenchone , 

The mother fi om the boord her gate, 

Following her daughtei, and that anone, 

And in the k itch mg she hei fand, 

Saying vnto her in this wise : 

Daughtei, thou shake well vndeistand, 

I did not teach thee aftez this guyse. 

A, good mother ^ ye say full well, 

All thinges with me is not as ye weene , 

If ye had bene m Moiels fell 
As well as I, it should be seene. 

In Moiels fell ^ what deuill is that ^ 

Mary, mother, I will it } ou show , 

But beware that you come not thereat, 

Lest you yourf^elfe then doe beshrew. 

Come downe nowin tins seller so deepef 
And Moiels skin there shall you see, 

With many a lod that hath made me to weepe, 
When the blood ranne downe fast by my knee. 
The mother this beheld, and cryed out alas f 
And ran out of the seller as she had bene wood , 
She came to the table wheie the company was, 
And sayd, out, horeson ' I will see thy harte blood. 

Peace, good mothei ^ oi so bane biisse 
Ye must daunce else as did my wyfe, 

And m Moiels skin lye, that well salted is, 

Which you should repent all the dayes of youre lyfe. 
All they that were there held with the yong man, 
And sayd, he dycl well m euery maner degree : 
Whan dynner was done, they departed all than, 
The mother no lenger durst there be 
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The Father abode last, and was full glad, 

And gaue his childien his blessing ywys, 

Saying, the yongman full well done had, 

And merely departed wythouten mys 
Tliib yong man was glad ye may be sure, 

That he had bi ought hys wyfc to this 
God gyue vs all giace in rest to mdiire, 

And heieafter to come vnto his blisse 

Thus was Moieil llayne out of his skin, 

To charme a sinew, so haue I blisse. 

Foigcue the 3^ongman, if he did sin. 

But I thmke he did nothing amisse 
He did all thing euen for the best, 

As was well prooued then 

God saue oui wiues fiora Moicls nest, 

I pray you say all, amen 

Thus endeth the lest of Moiels skin, 

Where the curst wife was lap^p^d in , 

Because she was of a shrewde leere. 

Thus was she semed m this maner 
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He that can charffie a shewde my/e 
Better then thus, 

Let him conie to me, and fetch ten found, 
And a golden furse. 
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